Note In this No. I have given the 

outlines of the extracts of Major Robert Rogers with 

a view to copy and enlarge & fit them for 

the Press should I think it would 

be read so long after the time the trans 

actions took place. In looking for ma 

terials I have carefully examined Hump 

hrey’s Life of Putnam, as he & Rogers they sometimes 

together. But I have found that work 

extremely defective, especially in dates. 

in relation to the French war of 1755. 

Several of Putnam’s exploits are placed 
in wrong years, as is evident from jour 
nals of officers & soldiers in my possession 
These errors have been continued by other 
writers in consequence of relying on 
Humphry; and I regret that such inac 
curate details are given of that brave offi 
cer. Probably, Putnam gave correct accounts 
of his exploits, but and as Humphry wrote some 
time after he may have forgotten them when 
they were eventually given. Sometimes I am 
at a loss to determine the year from Hump 
hry; but I have other dates to fix them. 
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1 Rare-Birds 

For several days past we have been vis 
ited by a small flock of Birds, which none 
recollect to have seen here before. They 
are about the size of a Robin, perhaps ra 
ther larger, and mostly of a dun or 
slate color, excepting the top of the head 
and root of the tail, which are tinctured with 
red more or less in different birds; the 
extremity of the wings tipped with white; 
bill short and thick. They are so 
tame that they can be appreciated with 
in a few feet, and one heard to utter 
Pine ^ a low chirp. They are often seen among 
Gross L the fallen leaves of our maples, gathering 
Beak J their food; at night take wing to the woods 
Turning to Wilson’s ornithology I find a 
similar bird delineated in one of his 
plates, called the Pine gross beak , though 
of a higher red upon the back. In 
his description he says, this bird is 
found about Hudson’s bay & in high lat 
atudes: one he saw in Pennsylvania 
from which he took his delineation 
and description. 

Probably they migrate southerly as the 
winter approaches, as far as New England 

and 
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and perhaps to the middle states, where 
they hibernate. 

1836 Their resort to our village may be 

owing to our numerous maple trees 
which line the street; from which, perhaps, 
they obtain part of their food. 

By the introduction of new trees and 
vegetables its probable we should attract 
birds and insects, different from those 
that are common—a suggestion in 
St. Pierrs Studies of Nature. 

Nov-9-1836 

The Weather 

Since the last snow noted October 
12 th , the weather has been mild and 
some days very pleasant. This day 
Nov. 15, we find about 2 inches of 
snow on the ground, fallen yesterday 
and last night, attended with rain, 
on the mountains probably the snow 
will be found of some depth, and I 
think we may look for an early win 
ter. 

In the State of Main, we are informed 
by the papers, there has recently been a 
deep snow, say 20 or more inches If this be 
true, the winter there must have commenced. 


2 
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3 Animal Magnetism 

A pretender to this occult art, is now 
exciting the star of the people of Provi 
dence by his experiments as he has 
lately done those of Boston. A member 
of the faculty of Brown University have 
witnessed the experiments and it is expected 
they will report their opinion of the 
performance. 

The experiments were made on a 
female, the operator, Charles Poyen, 
throws her into a sleep, sometimes 
Pretensi-i by a mental command, or without 
ons of J speaking, and a loud noise even the 
firing of a pistol, will not rouse her 
from her repose. She however speaks 
when he directs her, and converses 
with him while asleep but with no other with 
out his order. The experiments as re 
lated are very singular and appear 
to be supernatural. But I am not 
ready to believe that the age of miri 
cles has returned. Some years since 
something similar was exhibited in 
France and excited much atten 
tion from all sorts of people, and 
animal magnetism, as it was called, 


was 
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Report >, 
of Com 
mission 
on it 


was the ton of the day. The Govern 
ment roused at length by its increase 
ing celebrity appointed a Commission 
of philosophers, among whom was 
Dr. Franklin who was there in France, to ex 
amine into the wonderful art, and 
they made a bound report, in which 
they stated that it was all a decep 
tion, carried on by the arts of the 
operators, and from that time to 
the present little was heard of it. 

It is to hoped we shall have a report 
from the Rhode Island gentlemen, 
in full; and if they are not successful 
in discovering the deception we shall 
say they have been deceived, learned 
as they may be. Should the im 
posture elude the critical examina 
tion of our men of science, we may 
go back to the days of Cotton Mather 
and at once admit the existence of 
witches, hobgoblins and apparition 
ships, and lay aside our works 
on natural and mental philoso 
phy, and float at random with 
out star or compass. Mirabile 
dictu! 1 


1 Latin for “wonderful to relate,” or “It’s a miracle!” 
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The Weather 

Since our last notice of the weather 
Oct. 24 we have had a remarkably 
pleasant season: no snow, and very 
little rain, except in one instance, and 
our wells have become so low, as to be a 
serious embarrassment. To remedy this 
difficulty, we opened an old covered 
well in my door yard, one belonging 
to bam situated near the place of my 
house, and extending a led pipe 
from it, to my barnyard, 148 feet 
and placing a small metallic pump 
at the extremity, obtained a sufficient 
supply of water for our stock of Cattle 
This method is now successfully in 
troduced by many of our people; and 
where the elevation is not too great 
for the atmosphere pressure, it succeeds 
very well. Where a long pipe is used 
the rapidity of the water is retarded 
otherwise we might bring it from 
our river. For successful effect it is ne 
cessary that the pipe should be air 
tight; and perhaps, by oxygenation it 
it may be rendered loose and a vacuum 
cannot be obtained. This day Deer. 13 we 
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we have a flush of snow, and winter 
again threatens. We hope however 
it will not appear with the severity 
of the last. Here again this question 
presents why this difference in different 
seasons? but one thing is certain, that 
other causes operate besides the [ ] 

ty of the suns rays. What are they? 
Perhaps beyond our ken! Deer 15 snow 
and hail, about 4 inches 


High Flood 

Wednesday 21. Last night and part of this day 
we had a heavy rain attended with a 
warm southerly wind, which swept 
off most of snow and produced a flood 
over the lower part of the meadow, covering 
the low ground at the south end of the 
street and as far south as Beaver Dam. 

The rise of the water was higher than 
I have noticed for several years. The 
ice seems to be swept down the River 
excepting what is lodged on the low 
grounds upon the Rivers side 
The rain and wind resembled one 
of our old January thaws 
We may yet have an open winter. 

This evening the sky is [ ]—air very cold 
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The flood mentioned on the preceding page 
had hardly subsided when a second oc 
curred, and on the ice was very much jammed 
on the river, the water rose high in the south 
meadow; The wat and was turned from its 
natural channel across the south meadow 
west of Wappen, into Beaver dam and 
through the valley at the south end of the 
street to its old channels, and ice was 
brought down, and the [ ] had 

the appearance of a River. Very little 
snow is left on the ground—wheel carriages 
are new used (Deer 29) 

January 1 st a snow fell about 6 inches 
which produced good sleighing; the weather 
cold. The ground until this time was nary 
bare. The thermometer on the 5 th in the 
morning 22° below zero. 

The weather from that time to the 19 th 
was uniformly cold, though pleasant, & 
the sleighing very good.—the snow 
of a moderate depth. 

January 25. Snow I should think 
upwards of a foot deep and the 
weather cold, though pleasant, for the 
season and good sleighing. 
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6. A singular Aurora Borealis 

1837 A little before 7 oclock in the evening of 

the 25 th of January I was called from my 
room to view the appearance of the heavens 
A very red light spread from east to 
west across the horizon, so brilliant as 
to give the snow a red aspect; Strains 
Red v of the color sometimes terminated near 

colon the zenith, and also from the north, 

of but of the usual color. The northern 

part of the horizon had much the ap 
pearance of common light aurora in that direction 
but by no means very bright. 

The sky was clear excepting at the 
south; and a gentle southerly breeze per 
vailed. 

Aside from the remarkable redness 
the phenomenon would not be very 
uncommon, though it was more south 
than usual. The appearance was nearly 
the same as that described in my anti 
quarian Researches page 206. 

There sometimes seen an Aurora across 
the heavens, from east to west, forming a 
well defined narrow zone, but always 
of a light color. In the phenome 
na above noticed, there was no 
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well defined zone; the light was 
diffused through a considerable 
extent, north and south of the 
zenith, and the novelty of the co 
lor excited surprise. 

The important question in this 
case is, why the Aurora presents differ 
ent colors at different times? The an 
swer, I think, must be that the refractive 
power of the atmosphere, must have been 
such, as to transmit the red rays , the 
least refrangible, as is shown by the 
experiments of the prism. In the case 
of the white aurora it would seem 
the light reaches us compounded 
of the various colors: but when the 
appearance, is different, there must 
be different dispersive powers to 
present different appearances like the 
spectrum of the prism. 

To apply the principles of colors to the 
phenomenon under consideration may 
be difficult; but it is believed that if all 
the circumstances of the atmosphere at the 
time were fully understood, it might 
be explained, without recurring to 
mysterious causes. See experiments of 
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Mr. Boyle on an infusion of lignum 
nephriticum in a glass globe: Cavallo’s 
natural Philosophy Vol. 2 p. 101: And al. 
so different colors from various mixtures 
Same Vol. and page. 

This aurora is represented, in some of 
the accounts in the papers, as presenting 
an aspect entirely new . This an 
error. It may be said with truth that 
the appearance was very uncom 
mon , but by no means new : red 
This [ ] common in our description 

of recent phenomena. We forget 
that we have witnessed similar 
appearances. 


Expunging the Records of Congress. 

A daring step of this kind has been 
taken in the Senate of the United States, 
and such as we did hope even partly 
spent would never have suffered to 
take place. Some of the proceedings of 
a former session are expunged by crossing 
the record with ink. A clearer in¬ 
fringement of the constitution could 
not have taken place. The Senate, in 
my opinion, might as well have 
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erased the record of the passage of 
an act through that body, or to have 
declared a legal act of Congress null & 
void. Strides of this kind may not be 
duly considered by the people at large, 
they may not see that a future senate 
can with equal propensity expunge 
the proceedings in relation to it. 

But we may look for such transactions 
when party is the governing principle. 

I do not however despair of the 
Constitution. The interest of the people 
will, I think, sustain it; and although 
they may not at once see the stride 
that has been made, any measure 
which shall immediately touch 
their interest will be noticed; and 
even those who have been most ac 
tive in the daring affair, may here 
after feel the effects upon themselves. 

Mr. Webster and Davis, the Senators 
of Massachusetts, presented a plain and 
convincing Protest against the measure 
X and future generations will I hope 
see the absurdity of the expunging 
process. Although the record is erased, it 
will not be obliterated from future 
Histories of the United States (Passed 24 to 19) 
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8. Attack on Fort William Henry at Lake 
George, March 1757, by the French 

This attack is noticed by some of the 
Historians of the day, while others omit 
it, or give no particulars. The most full 
account which I have seen is found 
in Entricks History of the war of 1755. 

5 vols 8vo. Illustrated with Portraits, plans 
and maps. Published 1763 London. 

The following is the substance of the attack 
as given in that History. 

About 1 o’clock in the morning of the 19 th 
of March the garrison under the command 
of Major Ayres, was alarmed with a noise 
and light at a considerable distance 
down the Lake; and in about 2 hours 
after, the whole army, consisting of nearly 
2000 regulars, Canadians, and Indians 
upon the ice towards the fort; but 
they were so warmly received with a 
bush fire both of artillery & small arms 
of the garrison, that the main body re 
treated; and after making two 
fmitless attempts to fire a sloop and 
the batteaux belonging to the fort, they 
withdrew, at day break, leaving some 
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scaling ladders, and combustibles 
However they soon after appeared 
again on the lake, and with parties 
on each sides of it, disposed in such a 
manner as indicated a resolution to 
surround the fort; but though they 
advanced with great bravery, for 
sometime, through a continued fire 
of artillery and small arms from the 
garrison, they once more retreated for 
that day. 

On the 20 th , about midnight, they re 
summed the attack; and it was resolved 
to storm the place with their whole 
army. But this proving also ineffect 
ual, and being driven back, they, 
after setting fire to two sloops, & 
burning most of the battoes, retreated 
at day break. 

Every thing appeared favorable, 
and about noon the French army 
seemed to take the rout to Ticonderoga 
But all of a sudden, two men were 
sent back with a red flag toward 
the fort; from which an officer & 
four men were dispatched to meet 
them; and they brought in one of 
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those men, who had a letter from 
M. de Vaudreil, commander of the 
French Army, directed to the command 
ing officer of Fort William Henry, signi 
fying “That he had sent M. le Chev 
alier le Mercier commander of the 
Artillery, to acquaint them with his 
resolution; and that he might give 
entire credit to what he should say 
to him on his behalf.” 

Mr le Mercier was the other person 
and was now brought in blindfolded 
by another officer. His message was 
in substance. That the French commander 
was averse to the shedding of human 
blood, and should be glad to put and 
end to the war. That the English had 
been aggressors, by incroaching upon 
his most Christian majesty’s territories 
and built forts on them, he proposed 
that the said forts might be delivered 
up, in a peaceable manner, and promised 
that the garrison should be allowed all the 
honors of war, &c. If the terms were 
rejected, they should undoubtedly make 
a general assault, and the garrison 
must take the consequence. The 
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Commander of the Fort returned the 
following answer “That his [ ] reso 

lution was defend his majesty’s gar 
rison to the last extremity.” M. le Mer 
cier was then dismissed and conducted 
back blindfolded; and soon after 
his arrival at his own army, the 
French wheeled about; and every 
thing was made ready for a general as 
sault. On the return of the enemy 
to the attack, they were roughly hand 
led and driven back a second time 
with considerable loss. Nevertheless 
the French commander once more 
returned to the assault, and in the 
night made a general attack; but 
with no better success. He set fire to 
several store houses, belonging to the 
provincial troops, and to all the huts 
of the rangers, which burnt with 
great fury, but did no further dam 
age; and afterwards burnt a sloop 
on the stocks, and then totally dis 
appeared with his army. 

The movements on the part of the 
French Commander, evince but little mili 
tary skill. The only chance of success was 
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an attack by surprise on the night of 
their approach, and before the garrison 
had learned their arrival. By a detour 
a part of the their forces might have gained the 
rear, and a simultaneous attack been made 
on several points. If their plan was to 
attack by surprise, they committed an 
egregious error in approaching so near 
as to be discovered on the lake, before 
they were ready for the assault. 

The intrenched camp on the hill now 
occupied by fort George, is not mentioned 
in the account. This might have been 
covered without much opposition, 
had the attack been [ ] from the 

land side. But it is not certain that 
it was then furnished with a garri 
son; and if not the French might have 
seized it; and this would have given 
them and advantageous position 
to annoy fort Wm Henry, provided they 
had cannon with them; but whether 
they were provided with this aim 
does not appear. 

Among the French officers in this at 
tack, were men of science; but they seemed 
to lack enterprise, as the commander 
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was deficient in skill. The French 
accounts name M. De Bougainville, 
who afterwards became so noted as 
BougainT a circumnavigator. He was born in 
ville no U Paris the 11 th of November 1729, and 

tice of I received an university education, and 

became a member of the Board of Longi 
tude. Living in the neighborhood of 
Clairaaut and d’Alembert, he found 
an acquaintance with these celebrated 
mathematicians. At the age of 25 he 
published a work on the Integral 
Calculus , which was much approved. 

Choosing a military life, he was ap 
pointed a adjutant to a Regiment in Pi 
cardy, and afterwards Aid de Camp 
to Chevert. The Royal Society of England 
elected him a member. 

In 1756 he came to America (or Canada) 
with Montcalm, in the capacity of 
Capt. of Dragoons, and was at the 
siege and Capture of Oswego in 1756. 

In 1757 he was with the French 
detachment in their attacks on fort 
Wm. Henry, as above related, and probably 
at the siege of that fort in August 1757. 

At the attack of the French lines 
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at Ticonderoga, by Gen. Abercrombie 
in 1758, Bougainville received a slight 
wound in the head from a spent Ball. 

Soon after he was sent to France to so 
licit reinforcements for Canada, and 
returned with the rank of Colonel & 
the Cross of St Louis. 

After the Capture of Quebek by Gen Wolf 
he was intrusted with the command of the 
grenadiers & and volunteers. On the capture 
of Canada, he returned to France and accom 
panied M. Chaiseid to Germany. In 1763 
he attempted a settlement at the Faulk 
land isles. Between the years 1766 & 1770 
he circumnavigated the Globe in a voyage 
of 2 years & 4 months. In our revolutionary 
war he commanded several ships under 
d’Estaing and de Grasse & was in several 
actions. After the war he projected a voyage 
to the north pole, but it failed from the 
want of aid from the French government. 

He died August 31, 1811 aged 82 a grand officer of the 
Legion of Honor . He had four sons, one of 
whom died during his fathers life time. 

He is said to have been an excellent parent, 
a warm friend, and good companion. For 
such a man, military service in the woods 
of America seems not well calculated. 
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(continued from page 278) 

History but faintly details the noble 
daring of the men of “ that day ” 

Here surrounded with woods, without 

a monument to mark the spot, rest their 

bones almost in silence yet not forgotten by the present 

[—But me thinks these spirits still 

call to their countrymen as they pass, by 

“Go tell 

Scotland, that on our duty have we fill” 

No! Gallant soldiers! you are not forgotten! 
the sympathetic traveler does justice to 
your merits—Your memories are engraved 

his 

on — hearts. Instead of your f 

our 

ated Chief, had the gallant Howe been 
spared to have led you to the attack battle. 
and seized the advantages which the 
ground presented, your fate had been 
difficult. In a short time the fortress 
of Ticonderoga had been yours, and you 
saved for other services of your Country. 

The next year the active and cautious 
Gen. Amherst gained possession of these 
work with an army of less numerical force 
and captured the main fortress with out 
discharging a gun from his batteries. 
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But he had the misfortune to lose a 
gallant officer, Col. Townsend Sir Roger 
Townsend, by a cannon shot from 
the fort, highly regretted by the army. 

“For high emprize, his dazzling head was plumed 
And all the polished patriot-hero bloomed.” 2 

The French lines having been repaired in 
our revolutionary war, still show as an 
imposing front, among the scathing trees 
which have since sprung up in the blood 
moistened soil. 

Passing this fatal/memorable spot we proceed 
a short distance to descending ground and on 
an elevation caught catch 
catch a view of the dilapidated fortress of Ti 
with the mountains of Vermont in the background 
Ticonderoga Burns, Edinburgh Castle, in kindly 
received to my mind. 

“There, watching high the least alarms, 

Thy rough, rude fortress gleams afar, 

Like some bold veteran, grey in arms, 

And mark’d with many a seamy scar, 

The pond’roud wall and massy bar, 

Grim rising o’er the rugged rock, 

Have oft withstood assailing war, 

And oft repelled the invaders shock.” 3 

Hastening our steps over a discussion of the 
ground, and passing the sites of several small 
works, we arrive at the fortress. The 

southerly heart of the ridge across which the French lines extend 
war [ ] extends easterly to the fort, 


2 From Robert Treat Paine’s poem. Monody on the Death of Lieut. Gen. Sir John Moore. Paine uses 
the word “helm” instead of “head,” as Hoyt does. 

3 From Robert Burns’ Address to Edinburgh , 1786. 
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situated standing on over the pound formed by the outlet of 

Lake George and Champlain, presenting on 

the south a rocky precipice, & hording on a 

low piece of ground; northerly the land ground 

falls off more gradually to a level surface Land , and 

the point on which the fort stands is very rocky. 

The fort is now in ruins; but the ditches 
out in through to rocks, and the ramparts are 
easily traced, exhibiting a quadrangular 
ground plan with bastions. Two of the cur 
tains were defended by ravelins ( Part of 

the-f- ] are seen) and the dilapidated 

wreaths of the high stone barracks are seen “looking 
grimly down”, and present evidence 
of their former strength. 

About 100 yards east, on the point 
is the remains of a circular battery, the 

parapet and embrasures still distinct [ - } 

distinct. This work appears more recent than 
the main fort, and was probably built 
or repaired in the revolutionary war 
as a tete de pont to the floating bridge 
across the strait to mount independence 
on the Vermont side. 

The ground between the fortress and 
the old French lines is open; and on 
the brow of the ridge extending extending west to 
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to these lines, both on the north and 

south sides, a [ ] of works stretched extended 

westerly, enclosing a sort of fortified camp 

for an army. The fortress though strong 

by art was untenable against an enemy of superior 

force; for on the south it is overlooked 

by mount defiance, the summit at the distance of about 

1400 yards from the fort, and here the 

balling was planted by Genl. Burgoyne 

in 1777, which hastened the evacuation of 

by Genl St Clair so much condemned 

by our people at the time. 

In attempt to defend the place with 
his small undisciplined force of St Clair 
after Burgoyne had gained the summit 
of mount defiance, would have been 
the height of folly; and here St Clair 
regardless of the censure which he well 

knew would be p ° ured upon him, by 

heaped r 

those who considered the loss of the place 
the loss of our cause St Clair “rose above fear 
and dared be truly great.” At the risk 
of his military reputation he evacuated 
the place and its dependencies, and after 
the Battle at Hubbarton and tedi 
ous march through a new country 
fell back to the Hudson and joined 
the forces under Genl. Schuyler at fort 
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Edward, by which he saved his army 
and the country from in a dangerous 
crisis. 

The fortress of Ticonderoga, by the French called Carillon was begun 
by the French army under Baron Dieskau 
in 1755, the same year in which Genl 
Johnson command Fort William Henry, 
and a considerable French force was sta 
tioned here until invested by Genl Am 
herst in 1759, when it was evacuated by 
the French & immediately occupied and re 
paired by the English army. From that 
time to 1775 they held it when until it was 
when it was surprised and taken by a party of 
volunteers under Colonels Allen & Ar 
nold; and held was occupied by the Americans 
until Genl Burgoynes expedition arrival in 1777. 

Venerable Ruins! You call to rememb 
ranee the exploits and sufferings of our 
fathers, when the tomahawk and scalping 
knife reached with the blood of our Country 
in our early wars, and the paralyzing 
events of more recent times, when an 
invading army, bearing iron destruction 
to our newly declared independence 
compelled our feeble forces to retire from 
thy ramparts without a struggle; opening 


a 
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a passage into the interior [ ] of our country, 

appalling the stoutest hearts and for a 
time inducing a gloomy state of despair 
The land at and about the fort is said 
to be the property of the state of New York 
and excepting a few buildings & small improve 
ments Dark is a “lone dour dreary spot, 
where “dark silence in solemn grand 
eur reigns” 4 Peace has now spent 
The busy bustle of military preparation 
and conflicting armies is here no longer seen; 
but a thousand interesting events are presented 
to the reflecting mind, full pregnant 
with useful lessons. A spot so memo 
rable in the history of our Country will should 
not be forgotten; the traveler will often 
turn out of his way to gratify his 
curiosity on this ground; and the 
connections of many a deceased officer 
and soldier, will here resort to weep 
over the last home of his dear friends 

(A) On the Vermont side of the f- \ Lake 

Champlain in the town of Orwell, is mount 
independence, fortified by the Americans 
in the war of the revolution, with by a star 
fort, and several batteries on the north 
ern declivity, looking towards the 
the works on the Ticonderoga side. 


4 From William B. Tappan’s poem Ruins of Ticonderoga. 
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From Orwell the towns of Shoreham 
Bridport and Addison border on the 
Lake on the Vermont side; the strait of 
different width, trending nearly north 
about 14 miles, to Crown point, when 
it expands to the west and south, 
forming a peninsula, on which stands 
the fortress of that name. On the York 
side the land on the strait is generally 
level, but no village of note is seen. 

A fortress was built at Crown Point 
as early as 1731, first on the Vermont 
side at Chimney point, but soon aban 
ded and another erected on the penin 
sula nearly opposite, called fort Fred 
erick. In 1759, on taking possession 

of the place Genl Amherst [ ] the f-f-a 

strong fort near the northern extremi 
ty of the point. This was a pentagond 
work calculated for a garrison of 
2000 men, the ditch cut out of in the rock; 
on the north side were the [ ] Barracks and 

a covered way to the water of the Lake 
The fort was strengthen in 1759 by these 
detached redoubts (named grenadiers 
light infantry and Gages light infan 
try redoubts). Remarking upon 

the 
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remarks 
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position 


Long 
held 
by the 
French, 


the position as a military station 
Genl. Amherst says “It is the best he 
had seen in America, being no where 
commanded, and had all the advant 
ages of the Lake and strength of ground 
that could be desired.” In the curtain 
of the new works he acknowledged the great 
obligation he was under to the pro 
vincials, who he says, were excellent 
axemen & that the works could not 
have been carried on without them.” 

Crown point was occupied by the 
French nearly 30 years; and when they 
fitted out their expeditions against 
the frontiers of New England and kept 
them in constant alarm. It is almost 
the only sport in the line of opper 
ation between Montreal and Albany 
which has not been mastered with 
the blood of our fathers in sanguinary 
battles; but frequent skirmishes 
between scouting parties happened 
in the vicinity; and have as well 
as in the towns which have been named 
on the Vermont side, was the scene of 
many of the exploits of Major Rogers 
(the celebrated partizan) The fortress 
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Crown Point 


Crown 1 
Point a j 
favorable 
site for 
a Depot 


Being elevated above the Lake, affords 
an extensive view down the lake to the north and 
in the summer season the situation is still 
is a very pleasant station 
In a future contest with Great Bri 
tain, no position on Lake Champlain 
offers so many advantages for a military 
depot , as Crown point. The old works 
might be repaired at a moderate ex 
pense and if well garrisoned a complete 

afford a strong f-} post, behind which 

we might safely fit out vessels in the narrow 

part of the Lake and take measures for 

ulterior operations. A fort at the north 

end of the Lake might be captured in 

which case, a superior naval force of the army might 

might would sweep the towns on its borders 

and commit ruinous depredations. Had 

our naval force under M Donough been 

destroyed in the lake war and Sir 

George Provost succeeded at Plattsburgh 

we should at once have seen and felt the 

importance of a fortress at Crown Point 

But the attention of Congress (the federal govern 

ment) seems to be absorbed on subjects 

very different from a real system of Defense a national de 

fence; resting our safety on the futile 

notion that our undisciplined citizens 
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are competent to any exigency; and 

nothing, it is feared, will remove the delu 

sion but a reiteration of the degrading scenes 

which occurred on our Seaboard and the 

Canada frontier in the war of 1812; lessons 

that would be too dearly purchased. The de 

tail of an action of Rogers Rangers will close our research 

in the vicinity of Ticonderoga See page 312 & 325 

Having gratified our curiosity in looking 

over this interesting country, we returned 

to Lake George and embarked in the Steam 

Boat for Caldwell. A heavy wind sweep 

ing down the lake prolonged our voyage 

several hours. But we did not regret the delay as it 

gave us further opportunity to view the scenes of [ ] [ ] 

During the It was diverting to witness the struggle 

between our Boat and the wind. Sometimes 

the former appeared stationary, or retrograde 

as if beaten in the strife. Again, when the 

wind slackened, our baffled vessel dashed 

a head triumphant; and anon the wind 

exerting all its force, would once more 

render her stationary; but after a short 

struggle she (would) gain the ascendency 

to [ ] a renewed blast. The wind 

at length lulled, and the victorious steam 

soon put the Boat on its usual racehorse 

rapidity, without any further obstruction 

than the tumbling waves, which for sometime 

continued their undulations. 

The contest reminded us of the battle between 



the whaleboats that so often occurred on 
the lake, between the paritizans Rogers and 
Putnam and the French detachments in the 
old war. 

Thus held at bay by the furious winds 
and night coming on, we were again deprived 
of a view of the islands on the southern part of the Lake. 
Diamond Island however sent us its glit 
Dia tering light from its solitary cottage, 

mond L pointing out its position. This Island was 
Island J held as depot by the British, during 

Burgoyne’s operations on the Hudson; and 

in the month of September of that year, it 

was attacked by a detachment of Americans under Col. 

Brown, who were defeated, driven to the 

east shore and a number of their heavy boats 

taken by the enemy. 

Soon after passing the Island we discovered 
the cheering lights of Caldwell, and, our 
boat was soon moored at the wharf, where 
we proceeded to our former quarters, where 
we were met by our friends, full of 
inquiries concerning our success, in tracing 
out the interesting sites and ruins, which 
had so often attached their curiosity. 

A "'I Before we left Caldwell we were 

Crys L shown a Quartz Crystal from Diamond 

tal I Island of an hexahedral gonal form 5 or 6 inches 

in length, perfectly transparent. The Island, 
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without a nice mineralogical distinction 
has its name from these crystals, which 
were formerly found on it, but are now 
becoming rare. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of these 
crystals, the symmetry of their parts;- the 
perfection of their planes;- the mathematical 
exactness of their corresponding dihedral angles, and 
the pyramidical terminations of their ends, 
all excite sensations of wonder as well as 
of beauty. 

To behold such symmetrical arrangement 
in a mass of inanimate matter, fashioned 
without human hands, leads irresistibly to the 
conclusion that it has been moulded by 
some intelligent, designing power. And in 
this view the pantheistical doctrine of the 
eternal existence of the Universe in its pre 
sent form, affords but a cold concept 
tion of the benevolence and adaptation 
every where displayed to the intelligent 
mind. 

I am aware of the objections of the Pan 
theist to this conclusion; but to me his 


reasoning appear 


defective 

inconclusive 


The single 


fact that the matter of the crystal as 
sumes symmetrical forms, amidst almost 
an infinite variety of others of which it 
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might partake if undirected, is sufficient 
to convince me, that there exists a great, wise 
powerful and benevolent Being , who made 
and governs the Universe. 

On the configuration of Crystals the 
Able Harry has furnished much information 
and his dissections are a curious discov 
ery. But by what process nature carries 
on this wonderful work, is a mystery. 

Shall we say, that the laws of nature are 
left to produce this structure, by their own 
formative operations; or that they are 
the result of what I shall term the 
consecutive agency of Deity? 

If we suppose the former will it be said 
we lay aside this agency of Deity . I think 
not. For these laws must be the work of 
of the Divine mind; and though they may 
continue to operate per se inter se , they are not 
less the agency of Deity. Once imparted to 
matter, may they not continue to opper 
ate without this consecutive agency, like 
a machine moved by springs & weights, 
whose properties of elasticity & gravity had 
been impartial to them? With this difference 
that the machine has but a limited run, 
while the laws at perpetually. In 



Objections to these Laws 


In explaining the motion of the planets about 
the Sun, we say, they are kept in their 
orbits by the combined action of the centripi 
tal and centrifugal forces, and that as these 
forces continue to act uniformly and undi 
minished, no new impulse seems to be ne 
cessary to injure their regular periods of their [ —} 
Moreover in Chemical operations, the 
laws of affinity are imparted to matter, 
may they not continue to operate uniformly and 
perpetually? 

And so again in electricity, magnetism, 
and galvanism, may not the same hold 
good, as well as in all physical operations 
of inanimate matter? 

A late writer objects to the term laws of 
nature , under the impression that they mean 
properties of matter acting without the agency 
of Deity. But to me the term appears un 
objectionable. All that is intended by the 
term is, that the laws are invariable and 
permanent, whether acting from properties 
first imparted by the Deity, or from his 
consecutive agency; and that any devia 
tion from them is a miracle. 

Thus if a leader ball projected into 
the atmosphere, were to remain suspended; 


or 



or when placed upon water, it should 
float; or in chemical operations affinity 
the attraction of affinity should cease, 
we should say there was a suspension 
of the laws of nature, and that a miracle 
had taken place in each of the above 
cases, a miracle had taken place; and 
this suspension as necessarily implies divine 
agency, as in the first establishment of 
the laws. 

In this view of the subject we may 
truly say, that all physical motions and 
formations of inanimate matter, are strictly 
predetermined . But when this is said asserted 
of the actions of {—f free agents, endowed with intelligent 
minds, the position is clearly untenable. 

The distinction of Pope, will clear away the mist which should have be 
which the factitious [ ] of the metaphisian have thrown 

made. Adverting to the Plan of providence 
around this simple question. Adverting to the plan of pro 
vidence in relation to matter and mind, he thus ex 
presses his sentiments. 

Yet gave me in this dark estate, 

To know the good from ill; 

And binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will. 5 
By adopting this clear distinction (between 
matter and mind) man becomes a 
responsible being and virtue a vice 

and 


5 From Alexander Pope’s Essay on Man. 



and placed on their true grounds: namely 
choice instead of necessity. 

The subject admits of much discussion 
and indeed has been handled by many 
astute writers. But I think more learned 
dust has been diffused displayed than livid reas 
oning. I leave the subject to the 
learned Enlightened Philosophers of the present 
day. 

Taking leave of Leaving Caldwell we retraced our way 
over the route that I had already described, 
through Williams’ defile to the southern 
extremity of French mountain, and took 
the road to fort Ann, near the route trav 
ersed by Dieskau’s army on its march to 
attack Johnson’s Army at the Lake George 
the Country then covered with woods. 

We regretted that our circumstances forbid 
an assent to the elevated peak at the southern 
termination of this French mountain, which pre 
sents and extensive view from the east round 
to the south and S.W. point quarter of the Horizon, 
overlooking the fields some of the battle ground that have been noticed, 
as well as Williams’ defile, near its western 
foot. - If the sites of great events recorded 













Names of officers killed 


in History become more interesting as time 
elapses;- if the Grecian fields of Marathan, 

Mantinea, Platea (Thermopilea) and others 
of ancient times, attract the avidity of the mod 
ern tarveller while passing over them, and 
recall his recollections to the characters 
of the heroes who there perished;- there 
— fields that have been noticed will 

the 

be sought with equal eagerness by future 
generations. 

And thou lamented Hero of the morning scout though 
no monument marks the place where thy 
bones repose in some obscene cavity over 
grown with mossy trees whose withered 
limbs responsive to the passing winds & 
murmuring rills, send back mournful sounds 
to the listening ear:- yet thou will will be remem 
bered by the patriot;- 
“And pilgrim virtue in remotest years 
Shall seek thy tomb to read the tale it bears.” 6 
Nor can I pass over the other heroes of old Hamp 
shire County, who fell in the unequal strife 
and whose remembrance is cherished by their 
posterity. Of these we have the names of Major 
Noah Ashley; Captains Moses Porter, Jonathan 
Ingersall, Elisha Hawley; Lieutenants Daniel Pom 
eroy, Simon Cobb, Nathaniel Burt; Ensigns 
John Stratton, Reuben Wait: And did my 
limits permit, I might add many valuable 

men 


6 From Robert Treat Paine’s poem, Monody on the Death of Lieut. Gen. Sir John Moore. 



Monuments 


names from the humble rank of privates, who 
found their last homes, where the “Couched 
ambush liftened in the deep defile” now so 
eagerly sought by the inquiring sympathetic traveler. 

In passing over their fields, the Antiquary 
cannot but regret that they are not design 
nated by some durable monuments. 

Where this cold this criminal apathay to the 
memory of our fallen heros? I am not for 
superb piles of chiseled stone- No Bunker 
hill extravagance ; but the simple mound 
of rude block that shall tell the names of 
our fallen worthies. 


Pi 


On the utility of monuments there is a di 
versity of opinions. It has been said that since 
the invention of writing and printing with 
present extension of knowledge the “storied 
win” and the “animated best” have become 
useless; that history will record with fi 
delity the illustrious actions of him who 
defences well of his country; and that his name 
will be as perpetual as if inscribed on the most 
durable stone. 

How ever conclusive this may appear 
to those who have reflected little on the sub 
ject. I believe it is generally agreed by a large 
portion of mankind that the memory of the 

dead 



is more durably preserved by appropriate 
monuments than by paper records; and 
the multiplicity of these memorials seen in 
our cemeteries, attest the correctness of this 
opinion. 

The deep impression made on the mind 
when viewing these memorials on the ground where the 
remains of the deceased are deposited is more [ ] 

than when derived from the [ ] of biograph 

ical history however exact the characters 
may be delineated; and in no other way 
can that keen sensibility be produced which 
stimulates the beholder to imitate the virtues 
of the deceased. Nor am I alone in this opinion. 

A writer who seems to possess this refined 
sensibility, Says- “There is a singular pleasure 
in contemplating the mighty dead, who slumber 
beneath you. It is a pleasure which resembles 
the Eolean Harp, hard amidst the response, 
and tranquility of night. The mind is thrown 
off its poise and floats along the stream of time, 
mellowed and chastened by retrospection. 

The fame of a great man preserves every 
thing connected with him from oblivion; 
and while even the situations of magn 
ficent cities are forgotten, we are famil 
iar with the insignificant village that 
sheltered some humble philosopher, or the rill 
that quenched the thirst of some indigent bard” 7 


7 From "Letters from Washington on the Constitution and Laws with sketches ..." by a Foreigner, 
published in 1818. The author of the work is George Watterson. The quote is referring to 
Watterson's visit to Mount Vernon, and viewing Washington's grave. 



Burgoyne’s Causeway Fort Ann 


Discursive as is my subject I shall 

not stop to make no apologize for what might otherwise 

be deemed digressive from the that of 

my Journey.//. At Fort Ann we again 

enter up military grounds, at present the 

most frequented rout from the Hudson to the 

head of Lake Champlain; and here we intersect 

the route of the main body of Genl Burgoyne’s 

Army from the latter to the former place. 

In the town of Kingsburg a few miles south 

(of the place) is still seen the great causeway built of logs ex 

tending over marshy lew ground, built of logs. 

over which Burgoyne part his baggage 

and artillery to fort on his march to fort 

Edward . As the Americans had obstructed 

the Causeway by felling trees across it the pro 

gress of the army was slow. Whole clearing 

every the felled tree the obstructions the Americans having 

at first annoyed them with their [ —} 

shooters. It is stated that the British army in the most dif 

ficult part in some instances they did not advance over a 

mile in 24 hours, and during their labor 

on the Causeway the American having in the front, and an 

noyed the enemy them by parties of sharpshooters 

concealed in the woods. 
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Fort 

Ann 

village 


See my 
Life of 
Maj. Rogers 


Fort Ann village has its name from the old 

fortress in 1709 built in 1709 in the rein of Queen Ann by an army 

under Genl Nicholson, destined for the 

reduction of Canada, to in cooperation with 

a naval force to proceed from Boston up 

the St. Lawrence. The fort is demoli has 

disappeared and nothing but the site is 

known; The army proving sickly and 

great numbers dying it the army re 

turned to Albany, and the expedition 

was given up. Several actions skirmishes 

battles between detachments took place in the vicinity 

of the fort in the war of 1744, and the adjacent woods 

were often traversed by scouting par 

ties On the 8 th of August 1758, Majors 

Putnam & Rogers with a detachment 

of about 500 men from Abercrombies 

Army at Lake George, were attacked 

southwest of the old fort Ann; by a strong 

body of French and Indians under 

the French partisan Molang. The action was 

severe and terminated in the defeat of the 

latter Molang ; but the gallent Major Put 

nam was taken prisoner and carried 

off. The narrow escape from Indian 

immoralities and his sufferings on his march 

to Ticonderoga are detailed in Humphrey, Life of the 

veteran & by one later biography 
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battle 

hill 


The village of fort ann terminates at on the north 

eud-at a descent near wood creek; and have 

stood was a small American fort in the latter part of the 

revolutionary war which was captured by 

a British force under Major Catton a British officer in 1780. 

The northern canal from Whitehall to fort 
Edward passes east of the village, and near 
the site of the old fortress. 

Proceeding northward down wood creek about 
a mile we arrive at a narrow pass formed 
by a rocky immence closing down to the 
left of the road and the creek on the right, the home called by 
the inhabitants battle hill the place where 
the Americans attacked the 9th Regiment advance 
under Col. Hill of Burgoynes Army July 7 th 1777. The British 
were formed in a small meadow be 
low the defile; but were compelled to 

retreat or as Burgoyne states change position to the height north where the action 
was repelled and after close fighting & the arrival of 
a body of Indians 

terminated in the repulse of the Americans, 
with considerable loss; among which 
was Capt Ware, son of the then President of 
New Hampshire (See [ ] plan of 5 & 3 [ ]) 

From this place to the village of Whitehall 
we found the road intolerable excessively bad and with 
much difficulty we kept proceeded with 
our carriages; wood creek a boatable stream a small dist 
ance on our right, a boatable stream 
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The village Whitehall is situated at the southern 

extremity of Lake Champlain into which 

the wood creek enters over a fall. West of the 

creek it the place is extremely rocky: but it 

is—E— ] place where steamboats land on the river from Canada 

appears to be a busy place. It was formerly 

know by the name of Skenesborough from 

Col. Skene one of the first settlers. 

At this place Genl Burgoyne halted his 

army for some time , several days, preparatory to 

his advance on fort Edward; and here 

he issued a proclamation calling on the 

inhabitants of the adjacent country, to 

summoning the inhabitants of the neighboring 

towns in Vermont to send deputies to meet Col. Skene 

at Castle ton for the purpose of correcting 

measures for submission to royal authority. 

But the “Green Mountain Boys”, like their 
sturdy oaks, were not be prostrated by 

such a breeze puff of air 

wind. 

Flushed with his conquests thus far, 
the Genl. seems to have thought that 
to advance was to conquer, and he 
was disposed to change his route to 
Connecticut river and chastise New England the 
the country where the “rebellion where it 
originated.” In a letter dated at this 
place July 11 th 1777, to Lord Georg Germ 
man, he “requested he have not lat 
itude in his orders to make a real 
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effort, instead of a faint on New England. 

“As things have turned out,” said he, “were 

I at liberty to march in force immediately 

by my left instead of my right, I should 

have little doubt of subduing, before 

winter, the provinces where the rebellion 

originated.” He had previously suggested 

to his government the plan of crossing 

Vermont to the Connecticut & at Charleston 

in New Hampshire and and fortifying constructing one 

or two strong redoubts on the heights oppo 

site to that town, and leaving ports of 

savages across Vermont on his north , by which all the 

New England provinces were to be reduced 

by a [ ] [ ] secundum artem . And all this with 

a force of about 8,000 men including his 

Indians. The futility of such a quixotic 

expedition is obvious [ ] [ ] to every military man. 

Possibly he might have reached the Con 

necticut, but there his [ ] course would 

have been stayed, and Charlestown or 

Walpole, or Brattleboro been Saratoga. The General’s 

inclination to “ march by his left ” upon Con 

necticut River, forsook him after the defeat 

at Bennington. 

Having procured a waterman { - } with a light 

boat, we proceeded down Whitehall harbor towards the Lake south 
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Bay. At the mouth of Poultney River en 
tering on the right, we passed the weather beat 
en ships of Macdonough’s and Downie’s flo 
tillas, now peaceably moved to the wooded 
shores, in solitary sullen repose, as if forgetful 
of the the sanguinary strife at Plattsburg. 

The hostile flags had given place to the 

olive branch the emblem the friends of Peace which humanity would re 

joice to see waving over the floating castles 

of all civilised nations: and At a short dist 

ance below we entered the narrow pass 

where Major Putnam attacked the floating 

force of French of French and Indians, under the 

famous partisan Molary . on the 1 st of July 

1757. (See [ ] sketch 

Putnam had taken a position on the 

south shore where the bank is elevated 

about 15 feet above the water, and have 

up a slight breast work of stones, covered 

with green boughs to screen his men; the 

opposite shore 

a high rocky precipice the start about 

8 or 10 rods wide. In this position he waited 

the arrival of Monlary’s force of whose 

he seems to have approach he had received 

intelligence, by an advanced sentinel . It 

was night, the air still, and the moon 

shone with uncommon lustre brightness 

The van canoes of the enemy entered the narrows, 

pass, and it was Putnam’s intention 

to permit them to pass and attack the 

main body when it should arrive; but one of his men acci 

dentally stuck his gun musket against a stone, 

which was heard by the enemy; on 

which a signal was given by Molary on or the canoes paddled together with 
their center, directly in front of 
Putnam’s work; and the officer ap 
peared to be in consultations. The 
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favorable moment had arrived; Major 

Putnam discharged his force musket as a signal for 

which the men were to wait, and a general 

discharge fire followed. The enemy were 

thrown into confusion, and but at length 

retreated out of Putnam’s of the fire, and landing be 

low attempted to surround him, but were 

driven back by a detachment of Putnams 

men; and thus the affair continued through 

the night with small loss on his part. 

At day break, finding the enemy, too powerful numerous 

he ordered his men to retreat, and they 

proceeded up the strait lake and through the 

woods to Fort Edward. The enemy are said 

to have consisted of 500 french and Indians 

and a large number were killed and as were 

two or three of Putnams wounded men 

who were overtaken on their retreat by the enemy. 

A more favorable position for an attack 

could not have been chosen: the precipice 

opposite to Putnam was merely perpendic 

ular, with the exception of a few recesses with some [ —j 

rocks and there was no possibility of a retreat 

in that direction. 

Continuing down the channel bay about a 
mile lunched at a farm house on 
the and elevated bank, on the right/north, opposite 
to the opening of south bay, which extends 
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into the land southerly, up which 

Baron Deishaus Army forces passed on his advance 

to attack Johnson on 1755 1755; and after sketching 

a view of the lazy surrounding hills (See sketch) 

in conversion with the owner of 

the farm, he informed us that recently the 

bones a man, a gun, and sword had been 

found in a cavity of the rocks where 

Putnam made his attack on Moldary. Eager for to pos 

sess the sword one of these relicks I inquired 

have you any of them the sword? No. but I made a 

good butcher knife of the sword it And probably 

he was more gratified by it in this form, 

than to have deposited it in a museum. 

Returning to Putnams narrows we landed 
to visit a celebrated spring a small distance 
below the rock, not far from the shore 
of copious and pure water, well known 

to our old soldiers by the name of the Cold Spring I mention it for its 
antiquity rather than its qualities. 

Until recently a large tree was shown 

on the bank occupied by Putnam, where 

the action took place commenced ; but it curiosity 

has been cut and removed from the place 

by some gentleman of New York. We no 

ticed the stump. Objects of this kind 

may appear trifling to the man of busi 

ness; but to the antiquary they are 

not destitute of interest. on (A) 



(A) 

On our return to Whitehall we boarded (several of the 

of the flotilla ships which I have had mentioned. The marks of 

the havy shott are seen in the contending ships, 

evincing the violence of the contest. Macdonoughs 

flag ship presents the impression mark of a heavy balk 

which cut away about one third of the main 

mast: and in others the prodigious force of these 

projectiles are seen//. What carnage and suffer 

ings must have spread over their decks during 

the furious merciless cannonade!- Do any of you love war? And 

would they again plunge us into its never failing 

distresses? Then let them [ — ] reflect reflect on the scenes 

of carnage, and individual suffering {■—\ exhib 

ited on the blood stained decks of these contending 

ships. No my friends! I will not believe that 

with your love of Country- your abhorrence of 

human misery, you would again ask for a 

reiteration of such useless- such barbarous 

and such unchristian modes of deciding national 

disputes. 

Several of the f —} ships are hauled up 
to the shores, where they resting upon the muddy 
bottom & nearly covered with water, to prepare 
them for another contest, with our northern 
neighbors, should one unfortunately occur. 

But let us hope that long before they ships 
decay, the wisdom of nations will 
find means for settling their disputes with 
out resort to the cannons mouth- the last 
reasoning of things! 

An officer and a few sailors remain with 
the flotilla as a guard. Observing one of the latter 
an Irishman, walking very [ -} about the 



deck of the Saratoga, with handcuffs upon 
his wrists, we enquired the cause of his being 
thus manacled. His ready reply was- Oh! I 
got a little too much whisky, so I am punished 
you see! But his appetite for the liquid 
fire was not abated, on our leaving the 
ship he [ ] us very pathetically with 

Gentlemen! will you give me a little money 
to buy some whisky? Under other circum 
stances we should have bestowed our mite. 

But the handcuffs and admission of his 
crime forbid a compliance; and we left 
the poor fellow agonizing under his uncon 
querable appetite, rather than his manacles. 

Thus, alas! Nor Handcuffs, bolts and bars, 
the pleadings of friends; the cries and distresses 
of wives and children; nor the love of life 
nor the loss of character, will even ever check the 
the burning appetite of the unhappy man, 
who in his early days, has freely indulged 
in copious draughts of Ardent Spirits! 

The harbor or Bay of Whitehall is of consid 
erable extent from north to south, with a good 
depth of water , and many lake vessels are 
seen at the wharves. Several steamboats of a large 
size ply between it and St Johns in Canada 
as well as the towns situated on each side of 
the Lake. And here the flotilla of General 
Burgoyne, after a rapid movement from 



Ticonderoga came up with that of the Amer 
icans; attacked and destroyed 5 gallies and 
200 batteaux loaded with cannon and military 
stores, on the 6 th of July 1777. 

The attack was wholly unexpected by the 
Americans, as they were unapprised of the pur 
suit of the British who were supposed to be at Ticon 
deroga until the moment of the attack. 

Our forces under Col. Lang retreated in 
great confusion, followed by the 9 th 

British regiment under Col. Hill & a body of Indians. At fort 
Ann a detachment from Fort Edward joined 
the Americans who soon after attacked the British 
advance, at Battle hill, as has been described related. 

Having with us a plan of Genl. Burgoyne’s 
encampment at this place, we spent the remain 
der of the day in looking over the ground. 
which On the west of wood much it is remarkably 
rocky. Here the main body emcamped in two 
lines, the left extending to the creek; while 
Genl. Frazer with the elite, occupied the low 
land on the east side, south of Skene’s house 
which Burgoyne made his head quarters. 

Part of the German troops were posted in 
other positions to the north & east. 

While the army lay at this place a large 
body of Indians joined it, under M. le Com 
anie, M. Langlade, two noted paritizans 

of 



the war of 1755; the former commander of 

the Indians at the massacre of Fort William 

Henry; and the latter the officer who planned 

the attack on the unfortunate Genl. Braddock 

near Pittsburg in 1755. whose disaster was generally well 

known. The short speech of the amiable patriot Lord Chatham in 

the British parliament on the policy of employing the “ horrible 

hell hounds of war ” as his Lordship indigently expressed himself 

noticeably familiar to all. 

Whitehall, at Sckenesbough, at the time of 
Burgoynes invasion was but a small village 
The plantation of Col. Skene, one of the first 
settlers, was the most considerable; and he 
seems to have been Lord of the sail; for it is 
stated he once had 50 tenants on his lands, be 
sides 20 work men in his own employment. 

In 1775 while Colonels Allen & Arnold 
with their Vermont volunteers and the Connecti 
cut projectors of the Ticonderoga expedition 
were advancing to that place, Mr Blagden 
one another of the Connecticut patriots, with a few 
of the volunteers advanced to Sckensborough 
and seized the house of Skeen and its 20 
occupants and carried them off. 

Col. Skeen afterwards joined the British army, and 
at the Capitulation of Saratoga, he bore 
the Commission of a General, and had been 
appointed Governor of the New Hampshire 
Grants, as Vermont was then called. 

Burgoyne place great reliance on the opin 
ions of Col. Skene, and it probable the 
principal error of his expedition was the 



owing to the advice of that officer Loyal him 
self he believed the people of the Country with where 
he had much intercourse & influence, were so too; 
and his representation led t© the General he-f —\ 

1 —\ to believe that nothing was wanting 

but the appearance of a regular force to en 

duce them to turn out in the Royal cause. 

and he carried along with army, an am 

pie supply of arms for such occasions of 

men. Nor was he undeceived until the af 

fair at Bennington. In a letter to his ministry 

written at Duer’s House at Fort miller on the 

Hudson, dated Augst. 20, 1777 he says, “The bulk of 

the people of the country are undoubtedly 

with the Congress, in principle and zeal, and 

their measures are executed with [ ] 

and dispatch that are not to be equaled. 

Wherever the kings troops point, militia 
to the amount of three or four thousand 
assemble in 24 hours; they bring with 
them their subsistence, and the alarm 
over, they return to their farms. The Hamp 
shire Grants in particular, a Country 
enpeopled and almost unknown in the 
last war, now abound in the most 
active and rebellious of the Continent, and 
hang like a gathering storm on my left. 




This disponding tone was far from the Generals 
mind while he was encamped at Whitehall 
and regretting that he had not latitude in 
his orders to march by his left, across Vermont 
to Connecticut River, to and subdue the rabble 
in New England. 


Leaving Whitehall we took the [ — ] road to 

Charleston in Vermont New Hampshire 

Rutland through the town of Fair Heaven and Castleton 

- ] in Vermont, [ — ] to preview to 

there to proceed to Charlestown on Connecticut 

River on the route proposed by General Burgoyne 

partly with a desire to examining the practi 

cability of the route which the Genl. deemed so 

eligible for his army. 


Chap. 9 

Quitting Whitehall we took the direct road 
to Charlestown in New-Hampshire, through 
the towns of Fair Haven, Castleton & Rutland & by 
black River, with a view of examining the 
practibility of the route deemed so eligible 
by Genl. Burgoyne. 

Most of the Country over which we had passed 
in the State of New-York, was alluvium, & in 
wet weather the roads were excessively bad. 

But soon after leaving Whitehall we rose to 
elevated land of primitive formation, the 
roads of a different character The Country 
through undulating is not very mountainous, but 
distant elevation were sometimes seen. 

Fair Haven is a pleasant village. (B) 

somewhat 
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Returning to Whitehall looking over Burgoynes Camp as 

advocated in his plan [ -} 

Leaving Whitehall we took the road to 

Rutland, in Vermont through the towns 

of Fair Haven and Castleton, the country 

undulating with high distant mountains on sight 

and the roads good. Fair Haven is a pleasant 

village. Somewhat elevated from which we 

had a view of a mountain to the east of a 

singular point f } appearing as if a passage 

had been cut through it by the art of the 

Engineer. Castleton is a place of some note, situated 

in a low level country, 10 miles west 

of Rutland. We regretted that our route read 

did not lead over the Frazer & Warners battle ground in 

Hubborton, seven miles north. From 

Castleton to Rutland the roads continued 

good, and fine farms often appeared 

between [ ] hills. On the route we 

passed Otter Creek at a hansome cata 

ract (& mill) often noted often in the Journals 

of our officers who traversed the Country in 

its wild state in the war of 1755. 

Rutland is an excellent town the village village of about 
a mile in length north & south, the seat 
of Justice for the County of that name, 

and here is the late residence of mansion house of the late Dr. Sami. 
Williams the ingenious Historian of 
Vermont, whose works have been [ —} 
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planded, not only in this Country but 
Europe. Otter Creek from the South passes 
Otter through Rutland and lacking a northwest 

CreekJ Course enters Lake Champlain at Ferrisburg. 

It becomes a considerable stream before it 

reaches its mouth the Lake. Up this stream the 

the Indians made frequent incursions 

up on the frontiers of ef Massachusetts and 

New-Hampshire and our scouts often 

traversed it and the its adjacent Country in our early Wars. 

Early in the morning we left Rutland 
and passing up a [ ] 9 miles, found 

a good house of entertainment in Shrews 
bury; the road tolerably level for 
a mountainous region. Here we no 
ticed a singular Gorge through a f —} 
large rocky hill, formed probably produced probably 
by a stream happy to attempt it the work of ages. 

Within 100 rods of this Tavern, our Host 
informed us the wife of Mr Johnson who 
with his family was captured by the In 
dians at Charleston in 1754, was delivered 
of her daughter they named Captive the story 
is probably known to you. 

From Shrewsbury we proceeded to 
Mount Holly situated on the height of 
Land between the Connecticut and 
Lake Champlain; the road a gentle 
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elevation ascent presenting no great obstruction 
to the progress of Carriages; the land on 
the height rather sterile and rocky, 
generally grass on T 1 with some granite 
boulders. Detached elevations appeared 
on the right and left, towering to a great 
height & capped with fog. 

Our road now descended into the valley 
of Ludlow, on Black River, but was 
not so abrupt, as we had anticipated supposed. 

This a favorable passage over the 
spine of Vermont; and in fact the height 
is attained from the west, before the 
traveler is conscious that he is upon 
the peak crest of the Green mountains. 

Descending the River from Ludlow & small village we pass through 

a gorge of the mountains and reach 

Cavendish a considerable village, 25 

miles from Rutland. In Cavendish 

we pass a Leaving Cavendish we pass 

a remarkable gorge called the gap a 

narrow defile, the hiBs rocks on each side 

towering to a prodigious height; the 

passage however is very good. In this 

town is a f —\ high hill eminence called Hawks 

mountain , probably from Col. John 

Hawks of Deerfield, who ascended Black 
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River with a party, on a Journey tour from 

Charleston to Crown Point to Canada in the win 

ter of 1748 with a flag, for the purpose 

of exchanging or redeeming prisoners 

at that time the Country was a wilderness 

infested with savages: his route up the River was 

generally on the ice of the river upon 

snow shoes Rackets. The his night camp on the deep 

snow, in the most inclement season, and 

his partly exposed to the attacks of Indians 

who were not very likely to regard 

his flag. Then our hardly fathers breasted fa 

tigue and danger which the present 

race could hardly endure. 

Proceeding down the River we arrive 

at Springfield a pleasant considerable village, where 

there are falls and mills & stones, indi 

eating a place of business. There 5 miles 

brought us to Cheshire bridge over 

Connecticut River, at the upper part 

of Charleston. 

The road which we traveled from 
the falls on otter creek to Connecticut 
River was constructed commenced by detachments 
of Gel Amherst army in 1759 and Co.. Hawks &176Q and was 
completed in 1760, by Col. Goffs New 
Hampshire regiment, and a drove ([ ] 41 
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B B 

And here permit me to revert to projects of 
of that officer. 

From Whitehall to the summit of the Green 
mountain in the town of Mount Holley, no great 
natural obstruction to the march of his army is 
seen. The woods at that time, it is true, 
would have afforded cover for such of the 
militia as might have collected from the 
Grants ; but these would have been few 
badly armed and undisciplined; and it 
would have been impossible to have assembled the 
the militia from New Hampshire and Massa 
chusetts, in season to have met the enemy before 
they had reached the mountain. 

After descending into the valley of Black river 
the character of the Country was changed. Sev 
eral difficult defiles lay on the route, where 
large a good body even of undisciplined troops might 
have presented a formidable opposition; but 
still such a force would not have been 
found in the field, ready for the contest. 

The most effectual opposition that could 
have been made by the collected militia, 
would have been the falling of trees across 



the road, breaking down the rude bridges, 
over the streams, and taking posts on the high 
grounds lands , on the flanks of the army. But in this 
mode of defense the militia would have 
been annoyed by the Indians, acting in ad 
vance of the British army. 

Besides these operations, the Americans 
would probably have collected the militia of New- 
Hampshire Connecticut and Massachusetts, at some place 
on Connecticut River below; say Walpole, West 
minster or Putney or Brattleboro where they might have 
been reinforced by Continental troops from 
the army on the Hudson. Yet it is probable 
Burgoyne would have reached the heights op 
posite to Charlestown before any effectual 
force could have been assembled in his front. 

But the greatest embarrassment of the Genl. 
would have been a want to [ ] a supply of provisions which 

must have been transported on the backs of his 
troops, on pack horses, or dragged across Ver 
mont in light waggons, from Lake Champlain Otter Creek 
where he must have established magazines 
previous to the commencement of his march; 
and with part of the American army from 
the Hudson acting on his rear, his line 
of opperation would have been broken 

and 



and the same difficulty he met with at 
Saratoga would have been felt with in 
creased severity. 

If the provisions on hand on his arrival 
at Charlestown, had enabled him to pro 
ceed down the Connecticut, one or two 
battles , with superior numbers, which the 
population of the Country on his left and 
below, would have presented, he must 
have come brought his to a stand; and of his ultimate 
fate on the River, no reasonable doubts 
can be entertained. At Walpole Westmins 
ter or Putney, or some place in their vicin 
ity, “ Floddon field had would have been 
Bannock bourne :- 

The project of the British General (f— ] highly 
quixotic one) evinced profound ignorance 
of the topography & condition of the country. Under dif 
ferent circumstance, and at the head of 

25 or 30 thousand well disciplined troops could they have been 
were supplied with provisions and munitions 
of war, the invasion might have proved 
fatal to New England, and ultimately 
to our Independence- 



[Intentionally left blank] 
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of cattle from the Connecticut, past it that 
year, for the army From the falls on the 
creek the road extended westerly to Crown 
point and Our whole route from White 
hall to the mouth of Black River was the 
same Genl. Burgoyne proposed to persue 
on his march to Charleston, to conquer the 
“rebels” on Connecticut River! B end here 
B Charles situated on the east bank of 

Connecticut River is a pleasant town in New 
Charles ~"l Hampshire and settled as early as 1740, un 
town _J der the authority of Massachusetts then 

claiming under its limits the Country on the [ 
dows on the river , invited the first settlers, 
but it suffered much from the subsequent 
wars with the French and Indians 
The old fort so bravely defended by Capt. 
Stevens, against a French and Indian force 
under Non Debeline, in 1747, has disappeared 
and its site is hardly recognized. Several places 
in the vicinity of the village, where attacks 
were made upon the inhabitants are and name 

ed f- \ from the events are retained. 

But future generations absorbed in pursuits 
of avarice, may will forget that the place was 
once famed for its military events exploits. 

On the road from Charlestown down the 


] River; its excellent mea 
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River we had a fine view of the meadow 

south of the village a good fertile tract of land 

on which were several skirmishes with 

the Indians. On the left, our road for 

much of the way to Walpole, was skirtd 

on the left by a rocky eminence of conglomerate 

rock. At Bellows falls we past the bridge 

below the cataract to the Vermont side, 

where we found a considerable village 

with a printing office. The falls at this 

place are often maintained as a curious 

ity; but they are noticed more for 

their wildness and irregularity than 

for their beauty sublimity . The singularity of 

the structure of the rocks well excites 

the attention of the geologist, mineralogist 

The whole descent of the falls is said to 

be about 50 feet, around by which a canal 

is constructed for Boats. The plain is 

favorable for hydraulic works. 

A short distance above the falls on the 
Vermont side, is the village of Rocking 
ham situated on River a stream named 
Williams, river so named so named from the Rev 
John Williams of Deerfield who was captured by the 
French and Indians at that town in the winter of 1704 
and carried to Canada with most of its 
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inhabitants. At the mouth of this River 

Mr. Williams was permitted to deliver a sermon 

to the prisoners, it being Sunday. 

Recrossing the Bridge we proceeded down 

the River to Walpole, 4 miles-a flourishing 

village, the road passing through a vally 

with high ground on the left. On the south 

of the village is a considerable height on which are seen 

several handsome houses. 

Passing the Connecticut River on a bridge we arrived at 
Westminster in Vermont the village situated on low level 
ground in the vicinity of a meadow. The 
place is known in the history of Vermont 

from in connection with events which occurred here, in the struggle 
between New Hampshire and New York 
for the right of Jurisdiction. 

From At Westminster the road leaves the 
valley of the River and passes over high 
grounds through Putney and Dummerston 
crossing and several deep ravines, through which 
streams discharge into the Connecticut 
through a narrow meadow. The Rocks 
here are generally argillaceous, intermixed with 
quarts. In Dummerston we visited a slate 
quarry where the [ ] nearly are perpendic 

ular to the horizon and good roofing 
slate is [ ] obtained for market. 
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Passing a meadow and west River near its 
mouth we reached the flourishing village 

of Brattleboro, where all is [ - } 

This is one of the oldest towns in Vermont 

and is place of considerable business. 

but its main street is rather narrow for 

beauty. On a small stream from the 

west are many hydraulic [ ] 

which are extensively used imployed 

In a low meadow in the southerly part 

of the town is the site of old fort Dummer 

almost obliterated built in 1723, once a fortress place of consider 

able strength, mounted with light ar 

tiller, and furnished with barracks. 

This was formerly a place of trade with 

the northern Indians, and consider 

able quantities of fur [ ] & furs were [ ] collected. 

The valley of the Connecticut below 
below fort Dummer to Northfield, has 
been noticed for the numerous depri 
dations of the Indians in our early 
wars, and here many people were killed 
and captured. 

Proceeding through Guildford a broken 
town, we noticed fine quarries of slate 
along the road, which are considerably 
wrought, and several [ ] forma 

tion of that work are seen & we we reached 
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Bemardston in Massachusetts, a township 
granted to the officers and soldiers who 

were in the fall fight at the cataract_ 

now called Turners Falls , in the year 1676 
the last year of Phillips War. 

At Greenfield we intersected our out bond 
rout road and in a short time reached home 
(“sweet home”) and welcome friends. 

Finis 


The forgoing is a rough draft, from 

notes taken on the tour & have put into form without much 
attention to style (or orthography). 

The facts stated, I think, may be relied 

on, and they are the work result of much re 

search; and for an antiquarian traveler 

over the same ground, they might fur 

nish much ready to his hand. In a 

short time the scenes noticed will 

be forgotten/lost; and it will only be known 

that the country was once the seat of 

war. Few there may be at the present 

but if the traveler who visits the Battlefields 

found in ancient history, is gratified in finding 

the places where they they battles occurred I think he 

will not be indifferent when he visits our 


own. 
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9 Geographic Problems 

1. Two places in one parallel, or the same 
Lat. their Long given, to find their distance 

As Rad : Sine Comp of Lat. :: Sine of 
Vi the difference of Long. : Sine of Vi their 
distance. Which being doubled give the 
distance. 

2. Two places differing both in Lat. and 
Long, to find the distance. One on the 
equator, the other towards the poles 

As Rad. : Sine Comp, of the Lat. 

:: Sine Comp, of their diff. of Long. 

: Sine Comp, of the distance required. 

3. Two places towards our Pole, 
their Lat. and Long, given to find 
their distance. 

1 st As Rad. : Sine Comp, of difference 
of Long. :: Tang. Comp, of greatest Lat. 

: Tang, of a 4 th Arch, Which being 
subtracted from the Comp, of less Lat. 
when the diff. of Long, is less than 
90°; but when more, form its su 
plement (to 180°) the remainder is the 
residual arc. These 
2 nd As the Sine Comp, of the 4 th arc: 
sine comp of residual arc :: Sine 
of greatest Lat. : Sine comp of the 
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distance required. 

4. Two places, one in North and the other 
in South Lat.; their Lat. and Long, given 
to find their distance. 

1 st Rad: Sine Comp, of their diff. of Long. 
::Tang. Comp, of one of the given Lats. 

: Tang, of a 4 th Arc. If the diff. Long, be less 
than 90, subtract the 4 th arc out of the 
other Lat. added to 90°; but if the diff. 
of Long, be more than 90° from the 
supplement there to 180°, the remainder 
is the residual Arc. 

2d Since Comp, of fourth Arc : Sine Comp 
of the residual Arc :: Sine of the Lat. [ ] 

taken : Sine Comp, of the difference re 
quired. 

Note . These distances will be found 
on the arc of a great circle, And will 
differ from the Mercator calculations. 
Astronomical- 

Sun’s place in the Ecliptic, and greatest 
declination given, to find his R.A. and 
present declination. 

1. As Rad : Sine Comp, of sun’s greatest decli 
nation :: Tang, of Sun’s Long, from the 
nearest equinoctial point: Tang, of Suns 
R.A. from the same point 


2d 
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2d. As Rad : Sine of Sun’s Long from 
nearest equinoctial point:: Sine of sums 
greatest declination : Sine of the sun’s 
present declination. 

See Atkinson’s Epitome of Navigation; 
Revised and corrected by John Adams 
Edition 1782. London. 

The above are founded on sphere 
cal Trigonometry, and give true results 
when the Latitudes and Longitudes 
are truly given, which, however, 
is seldom the case. The methods by 
middle latitude and Mercator are 
less accurate. 
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List of the men who were in the Attack 
on the Indians, at Turners Falls, under 
Capt. Turner in 1676. 

Taken from an old paper found in 
the trunk of Major Selah Barnard. The 
paper attested by Simeon Frost, Depu 
ty Secretary of the Province. 1736 


Hope Atherton 
Thomas Alvord 
William Arms 
Timothy Baker 
Samll Redortha 
James Bennett 


John Barber 
John Bradshaw 
John Burnap 
Peter Buckrod 
Sami Boltwood 
Robert Bardwell 



From the wrong column. 
These are descendents entit 
led to the lands. 
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Sami Ball 
Stephen Beldin 
(Watertown) Elnathan Beers 
Sami Beldin 
Preserved Clapp 
Japhet Chapin 
Sami Crow 
Joseph Crowfoot 
William Clark 
Noah Colman 
Benyn. Chamberlain 
John Cuniball 

_ John Chase _ 

Wiliam Dickinson 
Sami. Jellet 
Benj. Edwards 
Joseph Fuller 
Sami Field 
Mathel Fost 
John Flanders 
Isaac Glason 
Richard Church 
Simeon Grover 
Sami Griffin 
John Hitchcock 
Fuke Hitchcock 


Nehimiah Dickinson 
John Dickeson 
Bejn Edwards 
Joseph Fuller 
Sami Field 
Nathl Foot 
John Flanders 
Isaac Gleason 
Isaac Harrison 
Simon Grover 
Joseph Griffin 
John Hitchcock 
Fuke Hitchcock 
David Hoit 
John Hawks 
Eleazer Hawks 
James Harwood 
Experience Hindale 
Sami Hunt 
Abdl James 
John Ingram 
Sami Jellet 
Robt Jones 
John King 
Joseph Kellopgg 
John Fee 
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John Lyman 
Joseph Leeds 
Josiah Leonard 
Cornelius Merry 
Isaac Morgan 
Jonathan Morgan 
Thos. Miller 
James Mun 
John Mun 
Philip Mattoon 
Godfry Nims 
Medad Pomroy 
Caleb Pomroy 
Robrt Price 
John Preston 
John Pratt 
John Pressey 
Henry Rogers 
Thomas Reed 
Nathle Sikes 
Nathle Sutliff 
Samll Stebbins 
Thomas Stebbins 
William Smeed 
John Smith 
James Stevenson 
Joseph Seldon 


William Scott 
John Satter 
Capt Turner 
Benya Thomas 
Jonathan Tailor 
Samuel Tyley 
James Wright 
John Webb 
Richard Webb 
Benjamin Wait 
Eleazer Weller 
Thomas Wells 
Joseph Warriner 
Jonathan Wells 
Nicholas Worthington 
John Scott 
Nathll Alexander 97 
The above, or their 
descendants, were allowed 
land in the town of 
Bemardson granted by 
the Genl Court. The list seems 
incomplete. Capt Holyoke 
is not mentioned, and 
the whole number 
with Capt. William Turner 
was about 160 men 
=160. 
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Of the Antiquities found in America 
From travelers and News paper Editions 
we often hear of discoveries of ancient works of great magne 
tude in our western Country, and if 
their accounts may be relied upon, 
well may they excite our wonder. 

In a late paper it is stated, from Dr. 

Smith, who has been lecturing before 
the Dedham Lyceum that the ruins 
of an ancient City of great extent have been discovered 
on the western bank of Crawfish River 
one of the forks of Rock River, Wisconsin 
territory, of great extent ; and it is said 
the Chicago American of the 17 th of 
December he says contains a diagram or plan 
of the ruins, with a brief description 
The whole work is said to consist of an in 
ner wall of rectangular shape, being about 
12 feet thick at the base, and although crum 
bled down is still left about 5 feet high 
all around, supported by buttresses every 
5 feet rod, and enclosing three large buildings 
and about 50 others of a smaller size. 

Within this wall, the ruins of another 
both made of well burnt brick was 
discovered, which appeared to be about 
3 miles square . In the three angles of the 
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inner square wall there exists remains 
of large mounds, one of which, in the south 
west angle, is now left about 15 feet high 
The site of the ruins is now covered with forests 
of large growth; some of the trees being up 
wards of 2 feet diameter. The work is 
said to be, brick masonry and of a rect 
angular shape. The name of Cuztatalon 
has been applied to the ruins from an 
idea prevalent in some parts of Mexico, 
that there was, in ancient times, a City 
of that name in the northern parts of 
North America. Such is the substance of 
the account. 

These and other antiquities found in 
America have induced the opinion that 
our Country was formerly densely peopled- as 
any part of the world as at the present 
time, by an enlightened and highly cul 
tivated race of men; and that all trace 
of that people, except what the few relicks 
afford, were swept away by some mighty 
revolution, most probably the universal 
deluge. Such is said to be the opinion of Dr. Smith 
(The pretended discovery may be a mere 
newspaper story, to excite the wonder of 
its readers and give currency to the paper) 
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If such a discovery has really been 
made the place should be immediately 
visited by men of science, and exact de 
scriptions and diagrams communicated 
to our Societies for the promotion of 
knowledge. (It would not however be 
a very uncommon thing should the 
account prove a farce) 

Many ancient works of less magnitude have 
been discovered in various parts of our western 
territory, which have excited inquiries 
concerning their origin. None, however 
I believe, even the one said to be discovered 
on the bank of the Crawfish, indicate a 
more highly cultivated people than were the 
Mexicans at the time of their conquest 
by Cortes. 

Dr. Robertson, the Abbe Clavigeno & 
others, have given full accounts of the 
stupendous works of the Mexicans, from 

Spanish & other authorities accounts, [ - } (at the time 

of the conquest). The latter writer resided 36 
years in Mexico, and acquired the language 
of the Country, and thereby possessed great 
advantages for gaining information of the 
facts he relates; & his work is valuable. 

At the time of the conquest by Cortes 

it 
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it appears, the Mexicans inhabited large 
towns and cities and were acquainted with 
many of the useful arts. They erected not 
only these, but larger fortifications, and 
many other extensive works, which re 
quired the use of metals, of which they were 
in possession, excepting iron, when invaded 
by the Spaniards. 

The works at the City of Mexico, and 
many other places, were of great mag 
nitude. These works for defence were wells 
and ramparts, with breast works, palisaded 
ditches, and intrenchments. The City of 
Quauhquechollan , was fortified by a 
strong stone wall, about 20 feet high 
and 12 feet in thickness. The Tlascalans 
built on the eastern boundaries of the 
eastern boundaries of the republic to 
defend themselves from the invasion 
of the Mexicans, a wall extending from 
one mountain to another, six miles in 
length, eight feet in height and 18 feet 
in thickness. It was made consructed of stone and 
strong fine mortar. 

There is still seen the remains of an ancient 
fortress built upon the top of a mountain 
surrounded by four walls, placed at some 

distance 
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distance from each other, from 
the base of the mountain to the top 
In the neighborhood appear many 
small ramparts of stone and lime 
and upon a hill, two miles distant 
from the mountain, are the remains 
of some ancient City, of which however, 
there is no memory among historians 
At the City of Mexico situated on an island 
in lake Tazcuco, there were three great 
causeways, of earth and stone raised in 
the lake; the one towards the south 
upwards of 7 miles; that towards the 
west, about 2 miles; and that toward 
the north of three miles in length; and 
all three so broad, that 10 men on horse 
back could pass abreast. Besides these 
there was another, somewhat narrow 
er for two aqueducts. The circumference 
of the City measured more than ten miles; 
and the number of houses were at least 
60,000; and the place contained several 
public buildings of immense size % 

Other works of great size are mentioned 
by the historians of Mexico, as existing 
at the Conquest by Cortes. It 


JSee Cluvigeno’s History of Mexico, translated 
by Cullen Vol. 2. 
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If these accounts can be relied on, and 
the discovery of an ancient City on the 
Crawfish river in Wisconsin is in reality 
made, I think we need not look for a race of in 

} dians more improved than were those 

of Mexico, to the be able to erect it; as well 
as all others of a similar nature found 
in our western country. 

Such people indeed, were, more advanced in 
arts than our present Indians; but as 
the Arms they used in war were not 
perhaps, superior to those of rude 
tribes, they may have been destroyed 
or driven from their country by the 
latter, as even the Romans by the 
rude nations of the north: or they 
may have migrated to more southern 
regions, where the climate is more con 
genial and support subsistence obtained with laborious 
If it be true that the Americans came 
from Asia across Behring’s straits, as is 
generally supposed, it is probably that 
other ancient cities will be found in 
the territory, on the west of the Mississippi 
And even should they indicate a much high 
er state of improvement than is possessed by our 
present Indians; it is believed the works may 
the work of those like the Mexicans. 
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be ascribed to a people no higher ad 

vanced in civilization than were the ancient Mex 

icans. 

It is supposed, by early Spanish writers, 
that Iron was not found in Mexico, when 
first visited by Europeans; and hence it 
might appear difficult, or impossible, for 
them to construct works like those which 
have been mentioned; but it seems they 
found a substitute in copper which 
they had the art of tempering like 
steel, as said was practiced by the Greeks 
and Romans. And if I am correct in 
my recollection implements of this metal 
have been found in some of the mounds 
of our western Country. 

Admitting that these people once spread 
over North America, it is to be regretted 
that they had not the art of writing, that 
their history might have come down 
to our time us. The Mexicans made use of painting 
and a few perhaps hieroglyphics, but they are 
said to have been very imperfect; and 
should we be so fortunate as to dis 
cover some of the latter in these ruins, 
they probably would be difficult to 
decipher; It is therefore itis not likely that 
we shall ever know much of them. 
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The Bustle of the Times 

While the Country is in peace and 

men are in the exercise of their rights and 

privileges under salutary laws and 

constitutions, one would suppose 

we might rest in peace and enjoy [ ] 

a degree of happiness 

But this is far from being the case. 

Excepting at the commencement of the late war I have at no time 

have observed more 

combustibles and party disputes spirits 

our news-papers are filled with 

these ominous matters, and the passions 

of the people, are roused and seem ready 

for the onset. 

In Congress, the subject of slavery in 
the district of Columbia, engrosses the 
attention; the southerners complain 
of being insulted by the numerous 
politicians presented by northern peo 
pie in relation to slavery, and threaten 
disunion . For naming a petition in 
the house, signed by blacks , Mr. Adams 
is threatened with severe chastisement 
if not with turning out of Congress. 

Witnesses before Committees, are threatened 
with death in the committee rooms 
for alleged [ ] conduct. 
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and all dignity is becoming prostrate 
and the pistol & dirk seem to be the resort. 

The president in a late message, re 
commends reprisals on the Mexican govern 
ment, under the practice of recovering any 
injuries from her, when we had sup 
posed the injuries were on our own 
side, in intermeddling with these internal 
affairs. 

In our state Legislatures party is at 
a high hand, and all looks like con 
fusion. At home we are forming petty so 
cities for various purposes, all claiming 
to root out vice; but full of {—]- vituperation 
on those who do not think as they 
do, and seem ready for persecution. 

In short we are a restless and unset 
tied people. 

To what shall we attribute all 
this? Shall we say we make a bad 
use of our liberty; that we are too 
prosperous, and require a check?- 
that some great national calamity 
is necessary to bring us back to 
ourselves? This may be the case. 

War is a horrid evil; but it becomes 
a question, whether there are not 

other 
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as ruinous. Let [—\ war once take place 
with a powerful nation, and our coun 
try be in danger, and all party spirit 
founded on minor consideration, would 
subside and we shall be brought to 
our senses. The experiment may would be 
fraught with great destruction of 
lives and property; but it would 
effectually cure us of our present mal 
ady, or rather insanity. Let us hope 
however that we may be restored to 
a rational course by milder means. 

If the southern people think that a 
separation of the slaveholding states from 
the free states, would perpetuate slavery 
they are under a gross mistake. Un¬ 
der the present union rests their safety. 

In case of insurrection of their blacks 

the U States are bound to interpose their 

force to put it down. Let but a separ 

ation take place, and a free nation 

borders on their territory in case of war, it would be 

find it easy to overpower them by 

arming their slaves, in and of an invading 

army. And who that believes in the 

rights of man , can doubt the justice of 

such a measure. Let the southern people 

look to this, and pause. 



But with all this blustering and con 
fusion, which may for a while distract 
the people. I do not despair of the Union. 

The people will at length see that their 
interest is connected with it and & that their 
welfare is based upon it; and the acts 
of Demagogues may be of short duration 
The present mania of speculation and ex 
travagant notions of improvement , will 
subside, and men will at length learn 
that a steady course of industry, and 
show progress, are the only means 
by which they can arrive at compe 
tiney and happiness. Any great 
check upon our national prosperity 
will bring us back to ourselves and 
convince us that man must live 

by the sweat of the brow and should learn that so long 

as he is destitute of wings, he must content him 

self to walk on the surface of the earth, 

and that until he is furnished with 

gills, and fins he cannot become an 

inhabitant of the wide ocean. 

When men shall curb their imaginations 
and come down to the real condi 
tion assigned them by providence, they 
may enjoy all the happiness intended for them 
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13 The Exploring Expedition 

Amongst the political struggles which 
prevail in Congress, it was apprehended 
that all concern for national science 
would have been lost, and that the 
nation might justly be called a trading 
and mercantile people and nothing 
else. But it is some satisfaction to 
reflecting minds to find a little of 
the philosopher spirit still left 
to rescue us from degradation, into 
which we were sinking in the eyes 
of the scientific nations of Europe. 

With a public treasury so overflowing 
as ours, what is more commendable 
than an appropriation of a sum for 
the advancement of science, in aid 
of the reactions of the nations of 
Europe, who, without a surplus have 
have expended large sums for simi 
lar purposes? We wish success to the 
expedition, and should be much 
mortified to find any obstruction 
thrown in its way. 

With these feelings we cannot but 
inquire why the expedition has 
been so long delayed? The answer 


impon 

ance 

of 
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probably will be, that time was 
necessary to procure from Europe the 
requisite mathematical and philosoph 
ical instruments, and this by some may be 
thought sufficient. But is it not a 
slur upon our character that we do 
not at all times possess these instruments. 

Is a nation which boasts so much 

of superior knowledge as we do, to bo 

remain without them, and in fact, remain continue so 

far in the back ground of those we 

claim to excel? 

Go support the character of an enlight 
ened nation , not only the United 
States, but every State in the union, 
should be furnished with mathe 
matical and philosophical instru 
ments sufficient for all the pur 
poses of science and improvement. 

And what would be more com 
mendable than the establishment 
of a grand observatory in the U. 

States to be furnished with aU the 
apparatus necessary in such an in 
stitution. Nay, we might go further 
and establish similar institutions 
in each of the states, and who will say the 
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money thus expended is would not be as well 
appropriated, as that which now that is so frivi 
losly thrown away, by the states for 
trifling purposes? Here we might 
enumerate a disquieting list. 

But the fact is, the great majority of Con 

gress, as well as the State Legislatures, 

is composed of men who have attended 

little to natural science, and of course, do not 

see the importance of aiding in its 

progress. The lawyer, who from the 

nature of his profession becomes popular, 

is elected by the people to Congress or 

the Legislatures, and in all things re 

lating to his business is astute and eagle 

eyed; but the man of science is after 

neglected & unknown to the people, and of course 

has no hand in the political con 

cems of the nation. It is no wonder 

then, that so little is done in our Legis 

latures for the promotion of natural 

science. 

In Europe the circumstances are 
different. Men are found who make 
general science a study, without con 
fining themselves to a particular [ ] 

and many of them have a hand in 
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the governments. Hence the reason 
why we find them so far beyond us 
on the promotion of general science. 

Look at the effects of the government of 
England and France, in the promotion 
of astronomy and Navigation, and other 
branches of useful knowledge, and how 
small ours will appear. To their 
efforts we are indebted for the Nautical 
Almanac and the Connaissance des Terns 
without one of which, no ship form 
our parts could safely cross the atlantic, 
or double capes Horn or Goodhope. 

Men we have among us, who are capable 

of making all the requisite calculations, 

for such works but who, without the assistance of observa 

tories and of government, cannot spend 

their time in such unthankful employ 

ments. This is mortifying and degrading, 

and proves that we are not that 

enlightened people we dain to be. 

Of the late circumnavigation of the Globe by the Potomac 
we have a respectable account by Mr 
Reynolds; but though his details are 
entertaining to many readers, it must be 
acknowledged that there is a want of mat 
ter for the man of science. 
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New President 

On the 8 th of February the votes for President 
and Vice President were formally counted 
in Congress and Martin Van Buren was 
declared to be elected President of the U.S. 
for four years from the 4 th of March next. 

For Vice President there was no choice: 
Richard M Johnson and Francis Granger 
being the two highest candidates, 

The Senate then made choice of the 
former, as provided by the Constitution, 
and he was declared vice President for 
4 years from the same 4 th of march. 

What will be the course of Mr Van Buren 
remains to be seen. If he is a wise man 
he will endeavor to allay party spirit 
by a sort of natural course; and what pos 
sible advantage can he derive from a 
different one? True such a course will sub 
ject him to the frowns of the dominant party 
at first; but this may subside in a short 
time, and I cannot but hope he will pre 
fer a course of less turmoil than his pre 
decessor has experienced; and who will 
retire from office, with the malediction 
of a respectable part of the community, 
whether he deserves it, or not. Mr. 
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Mr Van Buren has now an opportunity 
of performing a great service for his Country, 
and if he chooses to emit neglect it, and keeps up 
the present contention, so be it! In such 
a case he may find himself unhappily 
situated. The present course of politics 
may become unpopular, and in that such a case 
he may fill it with severity. A combina 
tion of a number of contiguous States, in op 
position to his measures; would shake his 
power to the centre, and his present pop 
ularity may dissipate like the fog before 
the sun. I hope he will be wise and 
see the importance of a conciliatory course 
That he will meet with opposition at 
it his course his policy be what it may , there can be 
no doubt. After making his appointments 
some of his supporters will be disappointed 
and disaffected, and of course, will get up 
an opposition to him, by telling the people 
his administration is anti republican, 
and some more correct man must take 
his place. His is the common course and 
will continue until men are more 
honest and honorable than we find 
them. But after all what have we to fear 
from the power even of an evil President? 

State sovereignties will hold him in check. 
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Edinburgh Encyclopedia revised 
by Brewster, is advertised in the 
Boston papers; sets to be supplied on 
liberal terms. No 39 Cornhill. 

In the preface to the original work, Dr 
Brewster observes that there are some in 
perfections to be rectified, and many to be 
supplied; that an interval of 20 years 
which have elapsed between the commence 
ment and the completion of the work 
has unavoidably given birth to important 
events, and been marked by many dis 
coveries and inventions, which it was 
impossible to introduce under an 
alphabetical arrangement. 

With a view to supply these defects 
he states that he has projected and 
partly prepared, a supplementary pub 
lication, in which he proposes, in the 
compass of two such volumes as the orig 
inal, to bring down the History of science 
from about 1810 to the present day (May 
25, 1830). 

The work advertised in the Boston papers 
it is presumed is the same promised 
by Dr Brewster; but the number 
of Vols. is not mentioned. The 
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The necessity of such a supplementary 
work will be obvious to all who have 
attentively examined the Encyclopedia 
Many articles seem to be left unfinished, 
or close with a reference to some other 
articles which in some instances, are 
not found in the work; and this clos 
ing volume seem to have been hurried 
to a termination, owing probably to 
the want of a more full patronage 
which must often be the case with 
works of such magnitude. 

The work 18 vols contains a great mass of 
useful matter: But had it been con 
fined more to the arts and sciences 
embraced less of history and geogra 
phy, which had better been included 
in separate works under those titles, 
the work it would have been equally 
or more valuable, and might have been afforded 
at a less price. In the treatises on ma 
thematic, in many instances, the subjects 
are rendered intricate and obscure by 
embracing so much of the analytical 
methods, in which symbols are used 
to an embarrassing degree, and not easily 
understood but by the ablest mathematician. 
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Congress 

On the 11 th of February the House passed 
the following Resolution 162 to 18. 
“ Resolved That slaves do not possess the 
right of petition secured to the Citizens 
of the United States by the Constitution ” 
Thus then, be it remembered, that in 
our fine government, where all men 
are declared to be equal, 2.009.043 per 
sons, with dark skins, are not only de 
prived of liberty, but refused the bene 
fit of petitioning for a redress of greiv 
ances, however great and cruel they 
may be. Even should a slave holding 
state enact a law, that master might 
put to death their slaves, at their pleasure 
the unfortunate beings may not 
complain!! 

Are the blacks, men, or are they 
mere bipeds in the form of men, but 
without minds, volition, or conscious 
ness? If the latter, it is time for our 
zoologists to change their nomencla 
ture, and introduce a new designa 
tion for these non-descript animals. 

Poor beings animals , they have no hope from 
the men of the United States. Force then is 
their only remedy 
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Memoirs of Major Robert Rogers, 
the famous American Partisan of the (French) 
War of 1755- Continued from last page 
To oppose this movement Lt. Phillips, with 
18 men was ordered to gain the summit 
and beat them back; Leut. Crafton with 
15 men was also ordered to the height in 

the rear of the left to prevent an {■- j attack 

in that quarter. In the mean time 

the main body of the enemy pressing close 

ly in front, poured on a destructive 

fatal fire at the distance of about 20 yards, 

and in some instances the combatants 

were intermixed. Rogers line at 

length broke and retreated in parties; 

he with one of 20 men up the moun 

tain, between Phillips and Crafston 

followed by the Indians. Phillips 

at this time, overpowered by numbers, 

was offering to surrender, and on per 

ceiving Rogers near, called to him & 

communicated his design, provided the 

enemy would treat grant him humanely, 

otherwise he would fight to the last 

man. The enemy consented to his 

terms; but on surrendering he and 

his men were tied to trees, and hacked hewn 
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to pieces in the most barbarous man 
ner. 

Finding it impossible longer to op 
pose the enemy Rogers ordered [ ] the men 

t© retreat as expeditiously as possible, 
but a number of the men of his men fell into 
the hands of the enemy. He with the 
remainder reached Lake George in the 
evening, where he found several of 
his wounded had arrived; then he 
took with his party to the place 
where he had left his sleighs and 
sent an express to Col. Haviland 
at Fort Edward, requesting him 
to send detach a party to meet him and 
assist in carrying the wounded. 

With the collected men Roger, 
remained in his position through 
a severe cold night without furs; and 
in the morning proceeded up the lake 
on the ice, to Hoop Island and meet Capt. Stark 
with a party sent from Fort Edward 
at Hoop Island up Hoop Island six miles north 
of Fort William Henry, where the 
whole bivouacced for the night. 

The next day, the 15 th of March, they 
reached fort Edward. 



f Mr. Paul Harvey who resides on the ground 
where the action took place informs me that the 
bones of the slain still strew the ground bloody 
field. 
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The loss of Rogers in this affair f —\ en 
gagement was severe; upwards of 

100 men were killed & missing besides, and the following 
officers viz. Capt. Bulkley; Lieutenants Moore 
Pottingu, Phillips & Campbell; Ensigns M’Don 
aid White & Ross, and a volunteer Engsign 
of the regular troops. Capt Bulkley’s com 
pany suffered the greatest loss, 47 of his men were 
killed and missing, besides the Capt. one 
Lt and the Ensign, f 
The enemy were estimated at 700, of 
whom which 600 were said to be Indians; and 
from information afterward, obtained 
150 are said to have been killed & 
about the same number wounded. 

The action, though unfortunate on 
the part of Major Rogers, was honorably 
sustained_ all conducted with uncom 
mon resolution and gallantry. 

The enemy though greatly superior in 
numbers, exhibited resolution and per 
severance in their [ ] attack, beyond 

what was common with Indians, Nor 
were the Canadians less deserving of 
praise for their resolute conduct, j 
J In the detail of this action we may 

be deemed as too tediously minute; but 
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Of the unfortunate result of this expedi 
tion Maj. Rogers seems to have had a 
presentiment; on commencing the march 
he was confident his force was too 
small, and he knew the enemy was 
apprized of his movement by some 
prisoners they had captured a few days 
previous; but his orders were posa 
tive and he as soldier was bound 
to obey them. The depth of the snow 
and the inclemency of the season 


as it was an { -} exhibition of the 

mode of fighting in the woods at that time 
it was thought useful to notice all 
of its prominent features: which to the military 
eye they cannot be too minute. 

The site of this battle is in the south west part 
of the present town of Ticonderoga, west of the 
height called Roger’s rock and east of a small 
creek running emptying northerly into Lake George 
outlet, a small distance above the falls. The 
rock or height extends southerly into the 
town of Hague and forms an abrupt de 
clavity of 200 or 300 feet above Lake G. 
closing down to the water, the surface 
bare and smooth, excepting a few [ ] 

and 



{maintain the ground against a force so numerically 
superior as was that of the main body of the enemy, must 
be considered [ ]. A timely retreat would have 

been justified by the strictest of strategy. 
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were disheartening to many of his men 
who had recently enlisted and were 

yet to be [ - ] to be [ —\ hardened to the ranging 

service- no easy attainment- 

under these circumstances & numerical superiority of the enemy is not 

a matter of wonder that he lest 

was defeated with the loss of 

so many men, but that the whole were 

not killed or captured jyThc attempt to { 

The individual sufferings of two gentlemen 
where volunteers in the expedition, who 
belonged to the regular regiments, deserve 
a place While 


and cavities. The rock has its name from Major 

Rogers both and has furnished themes for (poets 

and [ —} Romance) Rogers, it is said, was surprised on 

the Summit of the rock by the savages and to es 

cape desended the abrupt declivity &escaped unhurt, to the 

astonishment of the enemy: This is entirely false false 

tons tous. The action was principally fought at the 

west foot of the mountain, and tormented 

by a few scouting parties on the summit. Nor 

was Rogers surprised , as has been asserted: his 

retreat was made to the lake over lower ground 

southerly of the of the [ ], the same traveled 

by several of his wounded men, And there was no mag 

ic in the exploit. Those fond of romance will dispute us: 

The bones of some of the slain it is said, are still to 

be seen on the mountain: not improbable- 
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When the action became severe and 

Major Rogers found he should be com 

pelled to leave his ground, and knowing 

that these volunteers were not habitu 

ated to traveling on snow shoes, he 

urged them to retire, offering them a 

Sergeant to conduct them But seeing 

that the enemy were pressing closely 

up on Rogers they resolved to remain and 

share the fate of the rangers, and at 

the head of small parties they fought 

till darkness commenced and then 

retreated to the southward along 

the mountains for three hours; but 

being unacquainted with the woods 

they get were soon bewi[l]dered, and wandered 

several days and nights in various di 

rections. The second day they fill in 

with a servant of Major Rogers who had 

separated from his master-being ac 

quainted with the woods which he 

had often traversed, he assured the 

gentlemen he could conduct them 

to camp. Relying on him for a guide 

they traversed the country, crossing 

ice and mountains. Until, as he 

assured them, they were near South 

Bay 
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Bay, and that in a short time he could 
bring them to Fort Ann. But it at length 
it appeared that the guide was as completely 
bewildered as themselves. In this state of 
uncertainty of their course, they continued 
their march; their imperfect snow shoes 
frequently breaking, they sinking to the 
middle every few paces-: scrambling 
up mountins, and across fallen timber 
their nights with out sleep or covering 
and but little fire, or subsistence 
other than berries they collected from 
trees and a sausage they had in one of their 
pack, they became nearly exhausted 
and determined if possible to find 
a French fort and surrender themselves 
They at length found themselves near 
a water fall in a creek, which they 
forded the water reaching to their busts 
& one of the volunteers sliping from the 
rocks and was plunged to entirely under 
water. They then attempted to kindle a 
fire with a pestal and a cartridge 
they had preserved from the wet, but 
[ ] failed. To pursue life 

through a cold night, they made a 
path round a tree, and exercised 
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themselves by marching round the tree it 
during the night, to avoid sleeping which 
they well knew would be fatal But 
the guide not understanding repeated 
cautions, struggled a small distance 
sat down and died in short time immediately. 
In the morning their cloths frozen 
like pillars of ice, they discovered the 
French fort and approached it with 
a white flag. The French officers imme 
diately come ran to them and guarded them 
into the fort while the Indians hovering 
round were eager to seize them. 

The French officers treated them humanely 
and furnished them with all their 
circumstances would permit; and 
soon after they were permitted allowed to 
write their friends at fort Edward 
to inform them of their situation. 

The loss of men in the late action 

made rendered it necessary to enlist recruits to 

fill up the ranging companies, and 

Major Rogers was ordered to send 

out recruiting officers into various 

parts of New England for that purpose 

Smal[l] scouts were however kept out 
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towards the enemys lines; and 
on the 29 April 1758 Major Rogers 
with a small party penetrated the woods 
east of Ticonderoga as far as Crown 
point, and on his return brought 
in several prisoners. An Indian compa 
ny under Captain Jacobs was successful 
on several expeditions he commanded. 

By the plan of the campaign in 
1758, the army under Genl. Abercrombie 
was to attack Ticonderoga; and part 
of the Army assembled at Fort Edward 
by the 8 th of June under Lord Howe, 
and as it was important to learn the 
strength and precise situation of their 
works. Major Rogers was again ordered 
to reconnoiter and sketch a plan 
of their posts. On the 30 th of June he 
left Fort William Henry with 50 men 
in five whale boats, and proceeded 
down the Lake and with a small 
party reconnoitered the French works. While 
thus employed a party of the enemy 
got between him and his main body 
and under an attack upon them 
Captain Jacobs with his Indians 
being in the detachment ran off 
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on the first attack fire, but the remain 
der held their ground and giving 
the enemy several fires by [ ] and then 

broke through their line being surrounded 
on all sides except the rear which was 
covered by a deep creek. The party rallied 
at the boats, where the Major Joined 
them and returned homewards, suf 
fering the loss of several men. At half 
way brook he met Lord How, with 
3000 men, on his march to Lake George 
The next day he Rogers joined his Lordship 
with 600 rangers, and advanced 
with the army to the Lake 
Reconndry parties from Rogers corp 
were kept in motion towards the French 
lines and as the enemy had now 
strengthened Ticonderoga with con 
siderable force the business of the Rangers 
was dayly becoming more critical on 
the 25 th of June Lt. Stevens and Stone of 
Rogers Rangers proceeded down the Lake in 2 boats landed on 
a small island near the east shore about 
nine miles from Fort William Henry having 
with them about 20 men. The next morning 
they were surrounded by about 80 of the enemy men 
in Boats, and compelled to surrender. 
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and the same day they were carried 

to Ticonderoga; Stephens & Stone were 

sent earned to Montreal and then to Quebec 

from which the next spring they escaped with several 

other prisoners, down the St Lawrence, 

in a boat canoe they had obtained; and after 

capturing a large boat from the enemy & 

a tedious and adventurous passage in which 

they had several narrow escapes from 

armed French vessels in the river, they ar 

rived at a British station at Louis 

burg. 

In the latter part of June Genl Aber 
crombie arrived at Fort William 
Henry with the remainder of the Army 
and preparations were made for 
passing the lake for an attack on 
Ticonderoga. then commanded by Mon. Montcalm 

On the 5 th of July the army embarking 
in boats and other craft, and pro 
ceeded to Sabbath day point where 
it landed and remained till lOoclock 
until evening. The army consisting of about 
9000 provincials & 700 regular troops 
presented a most imposing appearance 
in its progress down the Lake; the regulars 
on the centre with the provincials on the 
flanks in columns of boats; the van composed of light infantry 
on the right of the van guard Major Rogers 
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rangers; on the left, and Col. Bradstreets 
battoemen in the center, and the movement 
was made in the most regular manner. 

The lake is 36 miles in length and from 1 
to 2 T in width, [ ] numerous small 

islands generally covered with trees & brush 
and envisioned with high rocky mountains. 
Often forming high acclivities, on either shore 
presenting view highly picturesque and 
grand. 

At 10 oclock in the evening the army 
rembarked and proceeded from Sabbath 
day point, and early in the morning of 
the next day, landed at Howe’s Bay near at the 
north end of the lake, the advance post 
of the French army. The enemy, seeing 
such an overpowering one set fire to their 
works and retreated through the woods, 
pursued by Abercrombie’s army in four 
columns. Rogers corps by a detour on 
the left, gained some high grounds over 
the upper falls. The woods being thick the 
advancing columns get fell into disordered, on 
which the flying French came about 
and commenced an attack. Lord Howe 
at the head of the right center column 
pressing forward, with a party 
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under Major Putnam came into the fire 

and immediately fell to the great immense regret of 

the army by whom he was considered 

the life of the expedition. Putnam passing 

on soon put the enemy to a second flight. 

and with the aid of a few other corps. 

which came up captured 148 including five officers. The whole 
army then fell back to the landing place 
and remained through the night. 

The next morning Rogers rangers were 

dached to bring in the wounded of the 

ordered 

enemy who had been were left on the ground field 

during the night through the night . And here we have 

to relate read a transaction not very favorable disgraceful to the 

Rangers: Finding the wounded unable scattered 

over a considerable extent to help themselves of ground 

and that it would be a task difficult to convey 

them to camp through the thick woods, 

raising the raised by the shout “ Remember fort William 

Henry! they barbarously massacred them 

on the spot. The massacre Montcalms horrid cruelty at that fort 

the last year was fresh in the minds of 

the rangers, and their bloody defeat & [ ] of the pre 

[ ] party The preceding winter spring near the same not far from the present ground 
no doubt stimulated them to the famous act [— ] transaction 
How far Major Rogers was accessory to it 
is not known. At any rate as commanding 

[The following is an insert partially glued into the journal to replace everything 
between “Thick woods” and “no doubt”] 

they adopted the prompt mode of the Indians 
mode in similar cases. Raising the [ ] stirring shout 

Remember Fort William Henry! all sympathy for 
for the sufferers was suppressed and they were 
an undiscriminately-& [ ] slaughter followed. 
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offer of the corps party , he could not justly accept 

principle . , . 

censure on any-—, that would not in a 

ground 

degree exculpate Montcalm for submitting to the like a higher act 
of cruelty at Fort William Henry. 

The next day the army advanced to the 
mills on the lake George outlet and an 
engineer was detached with a party Rangers 
under Capt. Stark to examine the French 
ports from an [ ] height, while The next momg 

the 8 th , the engineer having reported that 
the works might be carried by assault. 

Rogers corps with the battoemen and 
the light infantry were ordered forward 
to drive in the enemy’s out parties, which 
they effected, and soon after those six 
regiments of provincials came up and 
formed a line in the rear of the this ad 
vance, Corps which was then within 300 
yards of the enemy’s breastwork. A ferry 
soon commenced, with a party detachedment 
in advance of the breast work and they 
was drawn back . The British regulars now 
came up and took the front, and pressed 
forward to storm the breastwork fresh lines and 

a severe fury —--. The French had 

followed 

felled trees in front of their works, pointing 
outwards, and sharpened the limbs so 
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as to form an almost impenetrable abbatis 

which the regulars attempted to cut away: 

but under so a severe a fire from the breat 

work they found it impossible impracticable a few 

however reached they work, but men and 

officers falling in great numbers under the [ —} they were com 

pelled to retire with great loss The [ ] 

continued about four hours, and Aber 

crombie seeing no probability of success, or 

dered a retreat to the landing at Howe’s Bay with the loss of nearly 

2000 men killed and wounded, to the 

landing at How’s Bay; and The next day, 

for reasons unfathomable by the profound 

est strategist, the whole army returned 

up the lake to its former camp at Fort 

William Henry, much depressed at their ill success. 

Flushed with their victory success the enemy 
became active, and strong parties were 
frequently sent to annoy the English posts, 
and Major Rogers rangers were put on 
the alert. A few days after the disaster 
the Major was detached to South 
bay to watch the enemy’s movements 
in that quarter. While out he discovered 
that a large detachment had ad 
vanced up the east side of the lake 
George and the next day a party our troops 
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of provincials at work on the road near half way 
brook several miles in the rear of the army, 
was surprised on the road near halfway 
brook and most number of the men and their 
officers killed. 

On the 27 th a convoy of wagons was 
attacked between for Edward and half the [ ] [ ] & Gens falls 

way brook & Sandy Hill and about 116 men killed, 
and the baggage fell into the hands of 
the enemy, with a sum of money (11,000 dollars) belonging 
to the army. 

The following hairs breadth escape was 
given detailed to me by an officer who was of the 
party. Being charged with a letter 
from the commander at fort Edward 
to Genl. Abercrombie at the lake, he 
prepared himself to proceed with the 
convoy. Armed with a force and 
feeling confident of security, he sat out 
a short time before the convoy and 
having reached a low spot of ground 
about three miles from For Edward a 
small distance west of Sandy Hill 
he espied a raven fueling in the road, 
and determining to give him a shot 
he edged along the side of the path 
covering himself with the thick brush 
on its margin; but before gaining 
the proper distance The bird took 
flight and settled again settled in the 



{This ambuscade took place on the 
low ground about Cold Brook , a 
small distance west of the present 
village of Sandy Hill. 
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path Making another attempt, the 

bird again avoided him and once more 

settled in the path. In this manner he 

passed over the low ground and rose up 

on a plain beyond, vexed at the its sagacity 

of the bird. At this time the convoy and the waggons 

arrived at the place where he first started 

his game; instantly the savage yell and 

a heavy discharge of musketry filled the 

woods from the side of the path where he had 

just past, and havock and devasta 

tion followed. Completely surprised, little 

resistance was made by the convoy, and 

the affair was soon over. (All the Baggage fell into 

the hands of the enemy, and a number 

of women accompanying it were carried 

off.) Let the reader us imagine the feelings 

of the officer at that moment: he saw 

that his life had been suspended 

by a brittle thread. The bird occupied 

no more of his attention, and with an 

elevated steps he reached Halfway Fort William 

Henry brook, with little inclination 

for another sporting bout. { 

This extraordinary escape was owing 
wholly to the knowledge the 
enemy had obtained of the march 

of 
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of the convoy, and as the baggage was 
being their chief object, they knew an attempt 
to capture the officer would produce 
a shot, and discover their ambuscade 
and defeat their design and they permitted 
him to pass{ (See 226) 

To interrupt the return of the enemy 
to Ticonderoga Major Roger and Put 
nam were ordered to proceed down 
Lake George with 700 men and t© cross 
the peninsula to the narrow part of 
Lake Champlain, where it was sup 
posed they would intercept ford the enemy 
in their boats; but they carried too late 
and the enemy escaped with their 
booty. 

Before Rogers and Putnam returned 
to camp they received orders to reconnoiter 
the Country about South bay and there 
to proceed to fort Edward. Their force 
consisted of upwards of 500, part of which 
were detachments from the troops of the 
line at 


{The officer was an Ensign by the name 
Catlin well known to the writer and 
the account was taken from his own 
mouth. He had been in the attack in 
Ticondero and was noted for his firmness 



At South bay Roger and Putnam they sep 

arated and took positions some distance 

from each other; but finding the enemy 

were on the vicinity in- with a strong force/parties, they 

soon reunited, and commenced their 

March for fort Edward, in three columns 

of files; and at night bivouacked on 

a branch of wood creek not far from old fort Ann. The next mom 

ing the 8 th of August, they changed their 

order of march to a single column; Major 

Putnam in front, Capt. D’Eli in the cen 

ter and Major Rogers in the rear; the 

under brush being very thick and al 

most impervious to the troops. Proceed 

ing in this order about a mile, the front 

was suddenly attacked by about 500 

French and Indians under the command 

of the noted French partisan Molany. Putnam was 

just emerging from the a thicket into the 

common front when the attack com 

menced, with the usual savage yell. 

Undismayed he returned the fire and 

passed the wood down the column for 

the other divisions to form a line fronting the enemy and the 

action soon became warm and close 

the combatants often intermixed and fight 

ing desperately at close close quarters. The rear 
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divisions were soon brought into line and 
the contest became general from behind 
trees and other covers 
In the mean time the enemy forced back 
the front under Putnam; and and stout sav 

age advancedry f-f4—■}. attempted 

to shoot him, but his force [ ] [ ] fire; 

the savage sprung forward with a sharp 
yell & lifted hatchet cried seized the Ma 
jor, disarmed and bound him to a tree. 

The enemy were at length was-forced 
back, and the tree to which Putnam 
was bound, was exposed to the fire of the 
contending parties, and and many of the 
shot penetrating the tree and the skirts 
of his coat, and Thus exposed Putnam 
remained nearly and hour unable to 
move his body. At one moment when 
the enemy found the English back, a 
young savage advanced to the tree to 
which Putnam was bound and [ ] 

himself in throwing his hatchet at him 
which several times struck the tree at 
a hairs breadth from his head. A French 
officer soon advancing saw him in 
this helpless situation and attempted 
to shoot him, but his musket missed 
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fire. Ineffectually did the intended victim 
solicit the treatment due to a prisoner, but 
the Frenchman was callous to the feelings 
of humanity, and repeatedly thrusting his 
musket against Putnams body, gave him 
a violent blow on the jaw and left him. 

At length the enemy came forced to 
retire from the ground, unbound 
the captive and carried him into the 
woods, and soon after the Indians at 
tempted to bum him at the stake, 
but were frustrated by the interposition 
of the commander Molary J 
The force under Major Rogers continued 
on the ground until the dead were collected 


Jin Humphrey’s Life of Putnam is a 

{■- \ detail of the cruel treatment of 

this veteran on his march to Ticondero 

ga, and of his subsequent captivity; and some con 

duct in the action. At this day it would be 

difficult to decide on the merits of the answer; 

but it is hardly to be supposed that an offi 

cer who had risen to his rank, by a series of uparaled 

exploits, during three years, and to the notice appro 

bation of the commanding generals, should have 

been found wanting in firmness. He might have [ ] 

from May or Putnam respecting the mode of attack. 

It does not appear which was the senior officer. The 
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and behind, then continued the march for 
fort Edward and was met by Col. Provost 
with 300 men to escort them to that place, 
where they arrived on the 9 th . 

In actions in the woods where the men 
are generally covered by trees, the loss is less 
than in the open field, and success de 
pends much upon individual skill & prowess 

The loss in this affair however, was severe, 

54 men were missing on the part of the 

Anglo Saxons English some of whom afterwards came 

in; and- the loss of the enemy was esti 

mated at upwards of 200, probably 

too high. 

Soon after his return to fort Edward 
Rogers was again detached to reconnoiter 
the country eastward of the Hudson 
where it was supposed parties of the 
enemy were having to seize the convoys 
of provisions coming up the river, but none 
we discovered. Soon after he was ordered to join 
the main army at Lake George and on 


The errant saying in camp, {■—} recited by Col Humphry 

that “Rogers always sent but Putnam led his men 

to action,” is no proof that the latter was the most 

Judicious method. In general it is improper for the 

commanding officer to lead into the battle, by which he 

will be unable to oversee and order the subsequent necessary movements. 
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the 20 th was directed to proceed down 
the Lake and reconnoiter the French 
lines. His party was small, and it re 
turned without meeting with any disaster. 

In the latter part of September he again 
proceeded down the lake, with about 
200 men in Boats, and on approaching 
the landing at Howes bay, found a strong 
French force, with which he exchanged 
a few shot; and but finding them tee numer 
ous, he returned up the Lake. 

At the close of the campaign Genl Aber 
crombie embarked for England, and 
Genl Amherst arrived from Louisburg and 
took the command. Major Rogers corp 
continued to serve through the winter and 
was stationed at Fort Edward or and Fort 
William Henry, where he when he was joined by 
a company of Mohawk Indians and 
another from the Stockbridge tribe to act 
with the rangers. 

Expeditions towards the enemy’s forts were less 
frequent during the winter following 
1758 than in the previous years. And indeed 
it may be a question whether much ben 
efit had resulted from the mode of [ ]. The service was 

extremely hazardous and fatiguing to the troops 
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troops and often sometimes disastrous; the suffering 

of the men from the inclemency of the weather and from 

the deep snows on which they were com 

pelled to travel & to use camp , often without fires, and 

hardly to be discarded, and In their summer 

expeditions they were exposed to defeats 

from forces much superior in number 

and though they frequently had the 

good fortune to capture prisoners. 

and defeat the enemy’s parties, ft they had 

little effect on the grand object of the 

war. Indeed, instead of this it rendered 

the war more distressing and was necessarily fraught 

with much great individual suffering. 

Partisan service is no doubt im 

portant for cutting off the enemies 

supplies and detached parties [ ] [ ] for positons but 

it should be carried on in conjunction 

with an active army of considerable imposing force. 

The ill success of the British enemies on our 
northern frontiers, during the past four first years 
of the war, was owing to the inactivity of 
the main body of the Army, and relying 
almost wholly on the exploits of small 
partizan corps. Major Rogers, Rangers 
were kept almost continually on the 
march, either by detachments or the whole 
corps. This enabled the army to oppose 
them with equal if not superior num 
bers; the advantages therefore of a 
numerical superiority, which the British 
possessed, was rendered unavailing. Some 
hand fighting occurred in which the light 
troops discharged their duty gallantly, 
and the honor was due to them rather 
than to the army. 

Of this wisdom and of the plans and of the oppor 
ation of the British Commanders in 
America, down to the time Genl. Amherst 
took the command, doubts are justly 
entertained. Four 
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ica much up to the point [ — ] new doubts are justly intertained. Four 

campaigns had expired, two important 

posts had been surrendered to the active Mon 

tcalm, and nothing of importance had been achieved 

excepting the capture of Louisburg by 

General Amherst. The force under Genl 

Abercrombie in 1758 the last season was sufficient 

for the conquest of Canada, under an 

active commander; but his defeat before 

Ticonderoga, and his subsequent necessary 

hurried retreat to the south end of Lake George 

seems to have paralyzed all any further ef 

forts during that season, excepting the 

expedition of Col. Broadstreet against Fron 

tinac. Under Genl Amherst the country 

looked for more successful operations and 

the sequel will show that this confi 

dence was not misplaced. 

In the early part of March 1759, Majr 
Rogers was again ordered down Lake 
George to act against the enemy; his 
force consisting of 358 men part regulars accompa 
nied by an engineer who was to 
sketch a plan of the enemy’s works. 

On the morning of the 5 th the party 
reached Sabbath day point almost 
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at eleven oclock at night, nearly overcome 

overcome with cold; twenty three men 

who were frozen having previously been 

sent back to camp. ( Capt Williams with 

a party was left on the point) At two 

oclock Rogers continued his march to the 

landing place. Where a company of regulars under 

Capt Williams was left, while he with 

49 rangers and Capt Lotridges Indians 

proceeded to the high ground on the 

peninsula, with the engineer. Leaving 

a small party to examine watch the move 

ments of the enemy, the remainder 

returned to Williams party; which had 

suffered so severely with the cold that 

Rogers ordered it back to Sabbath 

day point with a few rangers to [—\ kindle fires; 

And at three oclock in the morning 

Rangers he marched with 40 rangers 

and Lotridges company of 46 in 

dians to attack the enemys working 

parties on the east side of Champlain, 

opposite to Ticonderoga; and at-6 

in the morning discovered a party of 

40 cutting wood near the bank of the 

Lake. They were immediately attacked 

the several captured and the remainder 

killed. A party of French and 
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Indians immediately issued from the fort, con 

sisting of about 80 men, supported by 

150 french regulars, and advanced upon 

Rogers, who immediately command a re 

treat in an extended line, and halting 

on a rising ground where the enemy came 

up and commenced a fire. Having the 

advantage of the ground position Rogers beat them 

back, and then continued his retreat 

in the same order. The enemy at length again came 

up, with their whole force, and Rogers 

having halted on an eminence, attacked 

them and again, beat them back, 

with the loss of at least 30 of their party. Rogers 

lost but a few of his men; This ended 

the affair. At 12 oclock he arrived 

he arrived at Capt Williams fires 

at the point, several of his men hav 

ing their feet frozen, the night being 

excessively cold and the snow four 

feet deep. The next morning the whole marched 

up the Lake to Long Island and encamp 

ed for the next night. The next day a de 

tackment of 100 men with sleighs 

from fort Edward met them (from Fort William Henry) 

and escorted them to fort Edward. 

The regular troops in this expedition 
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had a practical experiment of the 
hardships and sufferings of the rangers, 
and with much difficulty they sustained 
themselves against the eeM excessive 
coldness of the nights; Their want 
of experience on snowshoes traveling 
was another embarrassment to their 
movement, and they found them 
selves inferior to the rangers in this 
fatigued hard service. 

In the early part of May, Capt Bur 

bank of the Rogers Rangers was sent on a 

scout with 30 men and was entirely cut 

off to a man . Rogers expressed deep expressed his 

regret at the loss of this officer, whom 

he esteemed as one of his best, officers 

The particular circumstances of this unfortu 

nate event we have not learned. 

The main army cons [is] ting of about 
12000 men assembled at the south end 
of Lake George about the 20 th of June 
under Genl Amherst, destined to attack 
Ticonconderoga & Crown Point, and on 
the 21 st of July it embarked, proceeded 

down the Lake and invested the [-J [ ] 

fort. Batteaux were created and ready to 
open, but the French finding and able and 
cautious Genl to oppose, blow up the work 
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and retired to Crown point. 

During these operations Major Rogers’ 

Corps was was active. Before the French 

abandoned the place, he was detached with 

60 rangers to cut away a boom which had 

been thrown across the narrow part of Lake 

Champlain, opposite to the fort. Embarking 

in boats which had been carried over the hills by the men 

above the fort, and preceding 

down the east shore in the evening, with 

and intent to saw off the boom, he had pre 

ceded about half the distance when he 

heard the explosion of the French mines; 

he then pressed on attacked the rear 

of their boats, in which the army had 

embarked, and in the morning captured 

ten of them with a quantity of baggage 

powder and ball- 

During the seize, Col Townshend the 
adjutant Genl. having advanced to one 
of the batteries to view the French works 
with his telescope, was killed by a cannon ball 
from the French fort, to the great regret of 
the army. 

Immediately after the French had 
abandoned the place & 200 rangers 
were ordered to proceed to Crown 
fort and Amhersts army followed. 
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and on the 12 th arrived & took a possession 
of that place, the French having left 
it and sailed down Lake Champlain 
Capt Stark with 200 rangers was 
detached to cut and open a road f—J 
through the woods to No 4 & Parties were 
sent as far as St Johns, who brought 
in a few prisoners. 

The capture possession of their advanced posts 
of the French was an important acqui 
sition and in some measure relieved 
the colonies from the depredation of the 
Indian scouts parties there fitted out. One 
other place from which numerous 
Indian expeditions had proceeded to 
the attack of annoy the frontiers of Hampshire 
and Massachusetts still remained, 
and Genl Amherst resolved to destroy 
it, This was the village of St Francis 
situated on the river of that name 
in Canada, about half way between 
Montreal and Quebeck. The distance 
from Crown point was not less than 150 
miles, a considerable portion of the way 
through, thick woods and swamps, 
without roads, bridges or settlements. 

For our expedition so arduous & 
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and extensive a commander of tried 
skill and bravery was requisite; and 
Genl Amherst was not at loss for 
such an officer. On the 13 of September 
he issued the following order to major 
Rogers. 

“You are this night to set out with 
a detachment as ordered yesterday. Viz 
of 200 men, which you will take 
under your command, and proceed 
to Missisquy Bay, from where you 
will march and attack the enemy’s 
settlements on the south side of the 
River St. Lawrence, in such a manner 
as you shall judge most effectual to 
disgrace the enemy; and for the success 
and honor of his Majesty’s Arms. 

Remember the barbarities that have 
been committed by the enemy’s Indian 
scoundrels on every occasion, where 
they had an opportunity of showing 
their infamous cruelties on the king’s 
subjects, which they have done with 
out mercy. Take your revenge, but 
do not forget that, though these 
villains have dastardly and [ ] 

cuously murdered the women and 
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children of all ages, it is my order 
no woman or children be/are killed or 
hurt. 

When you have executed your 
intended service, you will return 
with your detachment to camp, or 
join the army me wherever the 
army may be.” 

Camp at ''1 Jeff. Amherst 
Crown point r~ 

Sept. 13, 1759-J 

The expedition was kept profound 
ly secret from the army, and for 
this purpose, on the preceding days 
orders, Rogers had been destined 
to the command of a party in a 
different direction, while he had reed, 
the above [ ] order to proceed directly to St. 

Francis. 

The distance to Missisquy bay is about 
100 miles by the waters of Lake Champlain 
and the Country on each side was then 
a wild forrest; and as the French parties 
were often on the Lake, it required the great 
est circumspection to avoid discovery. 

Rogers left Crown point in the evening 
on board of whale boats, and proceeded 
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down the Lake, a part of his force regular 
troops under Capt. Williams; The fifth day 
1759 after his departure being which encamped on the 

east shore, a keg of gunpowder accidentally 
took fire & by the explosion Capt Williams 
and several men were wounded, whom 
Rogers sent back with a party to Crown point 
which reduced his number to 142, including 
officers. Continuing the voyage he arrived 
at the Bay on the 20 th without discovery 
where he concealed his boats and a quantity 
of provisions, under the banks of a creek 
overhung with brush, and left two 
trusty Indians to watch them, with 
orders should the enemy discover them 
boats to follow his track and give him the 
information. 

(For a description of the march, the 
Success ~j attack on the village of St Francis and return to No. 4, 

of Rogers J See my Antiquarian Researches from 13 th line, 

page 303, to the asterisk^) page 306). 

The whole circuit of Major Rogers 
route on this expedition, including 
his march from No. 4 to Crown point, was 
about miles; and during the march 
and attack of the Indian village he 
conducted with great skill and 

perseverance 
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perseverance resolution for which he received 
the warmest thanks of Genl Amherst 
The country over which he past 
is now generally settled by civilized 
people; the most of the savages having retired to more 
remote regions; and the f-} shrill 

war whoop is now hushed & the tomahawk has given place to 
the ax of the peaceful cultivation 
After the capture of the French 
posts at Ticonderoga & Crown point 
Genl Amherst proceeded down the 
Lake Champlain towards the French posts on 
the Sorel, but finding the season 
too far advanced for a further 
prosecution of the campaign and 
returned up the Lake and went 
into winter quarter. But Major 
Rogers was kept on the alert, 
though he was sent on no extensive ex 
peditions during the winter. 

But as if fated to danger our hero 
narrowly escaped capture on the 13 th 
of February 1760; being on the route 
from Ticonderoga to Crown point, with 
13 recruits, he was suddenly attacked by a large 
body of Indians and lost 5 killed and 4 
captured, but with the remainder 
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he escaped to Crown point where 
he continued through the remainder of 
the winter 

But at On the opening of the Lake in the his 
spnng of arc ] uous service recommenced. About 
the middle of May he was ordered down 
the Lake to reconnoiter the Lrench posts 
at its northern extremity, and after per 
forming that service he returned to the point 
without accident. 

He next received orders to proceed 
on an important expedition which 
required his utmost skill. A portion 
of the Lrench troops being withdrawn 
from the country about the Sorrel 
and Montreal, to attempt the recovery 
of Quebeck, which had been surren 

dered to English army under Gen Wolf the last season, Genl 
Amherst [ ] make a diversion in their [ ] by invad 

ing their settlements on the sorrel. 

Major Rogers was selected as the 
commander and 300 men put under his 
orders, composed principally of 
Rangers and the beginning of June 
he embarked on board of 4 light 
sloops, & a Brigantine with the requisite number 
of whale boats which might be 

wanted 
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wanted during his operations 
Arriving at Missisquey bay Lt Holms 
with 50 men was landed on the east 

side of the lake to attack the settlements on [ ] and one of the sloops 

was directed to attend his operations 
Rogers with the remaining vessels 
and troops passed proceeded to the [ ] side of the Lake and 

and f- \ embarking in his boats landed 

about 12 miles south of the Isle au 
Noix, the sloops arriving near that 
station ready to receive his party 
on board, when he should return request 
On the 5 th , the day proving rainy, he 
lay still. The next morning a de 
tachment of 350 from the island, having 
discovered Rogers position, passed 
over to attack line. Their approach 
was discovered by Rogers when about 
a mile distant, and he prepared for 
their reception; and and about noon they 
commenced their an attack. On the right 
of Rogers was a bog through which 
he sent orders 70 men, under Lt. Farrington 
to get round and attack the army in 
the rear. As soon as Farrington began 
his attack as ordered, Rogers dashed up 
on their front, and they immediately 
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1760 broke and retreated pursued by Rogers 

about a mile, where the entered a 
Beats "i thick cedar swamp, and a rain com 
the enemy J mencing, the action ceased. 

Rogers collected his killed and wounded, 

16 of the former and 10 of the latter, 

including a Capt. & Ensign, and having reached his boats rowed 
to the Isle au Mot near which lay one 
of the vessels sloops . The enemy lost 40 men 
with their commander, and 50 firelocks 
which Rogers brought off by Rogers 
Having been reinforced by a company 
of Stockbridge Indians, Rogers after con 
cocting a plan of operations with the 
commander of the vessels again landed on 
the west shore opposite to the north 
and of the Isle au Mot , near the mouth 
a small river, and marched for 
St Johns and arrived within two 
miles of the fort: the evening of the 15 th 
At 11 o’clock at night he advanced 
to surprise the fort; but finding the 
(governor too strong and the) cannons 
on the alert he gave up the attempt 
and proceeded down the River 
to St d’f 1 . Reconnoitering the post 
at this place, he observed that the 
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people were carting hay into the 

fort, and seizing the opportunity 

when a carriage cart had entered the gate 

way dashed rapidly forward be 

fore the gate could be shut, and 

entered the fort without resistance and 

captured the fort with garrison of 24 soldiers 

and 78 of the inhabitants, part of 

whom were found in houses with 

out the place. Destroying the fort 

and village, with the stores that 

were found, and dismissing the 

women and children, Rogers and 

crossed over to the east side of the Sorrel River 

in boats he had captured and 

marched southerly for Lake Champlain. 

and On arriving nearly oppo 

site to the Isle au Noix his advanced 

party and that 800 men who 

were out from that fort engaged 

for a short time; but the main 

body of the enemy, about a mile 

distant, failing to come up 

Rogers continued his march and 

on the 20 th arriving opposite 

to his vessels, made the corrected 

signals for their boats to approach 
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and to take the party on board, which 
was soon effected. The enemy soon 
after reached the place of embarkation 
but were too late to attack. 

The next day the party under Lt 
Holmes appeared on shore and was 
taken on board. Missing his way he 
had failed in the attempt on the places 
to which he had been ordered. On the 
23d of June the vessels with Rogers de 
tachment arrived at Crown point 
and his rangers were encamped 
on the east shore opposite to the fort. 

This expedition was conducted with 
with skill and judgment & evidence demonstrated 
that Rogers was as capable of conducting as adapt on the Petite 
a combined operation as a small detachments 
Guerre of his Rangers in the woods. 

Genl Amhersts plan of attack on Cana 
da, this in the year 1760, was as follows: he 
with a strong force was to assend the Mo 

mawk, pass down Oneida Lak & Oneida Riv. to Oswego, thence down 

the St Lawrence to Montreal; Col. Haw 

land to proceed from Crown Point 

with another force, and Genl Murray 

at Quebec was to move up the St Lawrence to 

Montreal where the different armies 

were to form a junction. The 
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The force under Haviland embarked 

at Crown point the fore part of Au 

gust and landed on the east shore of the 

Lake Champlain a few miles above 

the French post at the Isle au Noix 

Major Rogers’ Corps was attacked to Hav 

hand’s command and on the passage lost a 

boat & ten men Soon after landing Col. Derby with 

the Grenadiers, light infantry and Rogers 

rangers, gained a position on the shore 

opposite to the French fort on the [ ] 

and the next day batteries were raised 

and opened upon using the fort. 

Three of the enemy’s vessels and [ ] few Redeaux 

lay at anchor below the fort, and 
two companies of regulars and four 
of the rangers were ordered to attack 
them with two howits and a field piece 
A shot from the latter field cut the cable 
of the largest redeau, and she floated 
to shore and was captured; the other 
vessels weighed anchor and sailed down 
the river for St. Johns; but in turning a 
point about two miles below, got [ ] 

Rogers then pushed down the River, and 
attacked & captured one, a party of 
the rangers swimming with their toma 

hawks 
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hawks in hand, boarding her. Col. Darby 
with the captured raider arriving the 
others surrendered. 

The next night the French evacuated 
the island, and landed on the main 
and retreated to St Johns. Major Rogers 
soon followed them to that place; which 
he found they had sat on fire, and were retreat 
ing across the country towards Montreal. 

At the dusk of the evening Rogers he pursued 
them with 400 men & two companies of 
Indians, and overtook & attacked the rear guard. 
and attacked it. The enemy soon broke 
and joined their main body, which passed 
a river over a bridge and pulling up 
the lumber planks stopped Rogers his progress. Rogers He 
then fell back to St Johns, where Hav 
iland soon arrived with main force 
Chamblee soon after surrendered and 
the inhabitants submitted to the conquerors. 

Havilands force soon after reached 
La Prarie, Rogers still acting in front. 

The armies under Amherst, and Murray 
reached the vicinity of Montreal about 
the same time, and finding it vain for there 
to contend with such an overpowering force 
Monseur Vaudreil consented to a 
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Capitulation on the 8 th of September, by 
which the Province of Canada was sur 
rendered to the King of England. 

By the Capitulation The French posts on the western lakes 

were to be surrendered to Genl Amherst. 

and it was necessary to detach a force 

to take possession of them. As the Indi 

ans of the Country were numerous and 

might be disposed to continue hostilities, 

it was necessary important to select an officer 

of skill and resolution for that service, 

and Major Rogers was appointed 

to the command, and on the 13 th 

of September with 200 rangers and 

15 whale boats, and with Capts. Brewer 

and Wait Leut. Brhume, assistant 

engineer, Lt Davies of the royal train 

of Artillery, and other subaltern offi 

cers he left Montreal and proceeded 

up the St Lawrence, and on the 

22d arrived at the old Fort of Fronti 

nac, where was an opening of about 

500 acres, overspread with clover grass in 

terspersed with trees. Here they 

found Indian hunters who furnished 

plenty of venison and fowl for the troops 

The passage to the place was about 1200 miles in some 
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parts was slow and tedious, owing to the 
rapids in the river; ten of these rangers 
becoming sick were sent to Oswego to the 
care of Col. Fitch, the commander at that 
place. 

Major Rogers was instructed by Genl 
Amherst to proceed up the north shore 
of the Lake; and on the 25 th he continued 
his voyage. When the lake became rough 
by the woods [ ] he landed and suffered his 

men to hunt for deer, they being very 
plenty. At the mouth of a river he 
found a party of Mississawa Indians 
fishing for salmon. This mode of 
taking them was with spears and 
pine torches, in bark canoes in the night and thus 
they soon load their vessels. The timber 
at the place was chiefly oak and 
maple; the land level and rich. 

On the 30 th the party reached Toronto: 
where the Indians informed Rogers that he 
might make his passage to Detroit over 
shorter route [ ] by Lake Erie; that there 

was a portage of only 20 miles to a 
river falling into Lake Huron and ano 
ther into Lake St Clare, which afford 
good passages, and was often used traversed by 



by them in their trading tours 
At this place Toronto was a clearing of about 
300 acres made by the French and the 
country was level, no mountains being 
seen, the woods consisting of hickory, 
oak and poplar, and deer plenty. 

From Toronto Rogers proceeding in a 
southerly direction, across the Lak, and 
struck the south shore about 5 miles 
west of Niagra river; one of his boats 
proving leaky was sunk, but the men 
were all saved by the others. 

Proceeding there to Niagara fort 

they remained at the place the next day procuring 

provision and additional clothing 

for the men, and there sailed up the 

river to the portage, and transported 

their boats and baggage over it to 

the water river above the great cataract, of which 

the Engineer & Lt Davies took a survey. 

In his instructions from Genl Am 
herst Rogers had been directed to call on meet 
Brigadier Genl Monkton at Presque 
Isle Fort Pitt, he with the engineer, 

Lt. Holmes and 8 rangers, in a birch 
canoe sailed for Presque Isle, leaving 
the rest of the party under Capt Brewer 



+ Capt Wait was sent ordered back with a party to 
Niaga for a fresher supply of provisions and then [ ] 
to preceded towards Detroit coasting the north 
shore of the lake. 
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with orders to follow and halt at 
at that place. On the 8 th Rogers and 
his party reached Presque Isle, sent back 
some of his party to meet Brewer, and with 
the Engineers and Lt Holmes and their 
men proceeded up French creek and 
over the portage to Aligany River, and 
arrived at Pittsburgh the 11 th of October and delivered 
his dispatches to Genl Monkton who 
detached a company of royal Ameri 
cans under Capt Campbell on the expe 
dition under Rogers. 

Returning to Presque Isle he found 
Capt Brewer had arrived, but had lost 
a part of his boats and provisions. 

From this place Brewer was dispatched 
to Detroit by land with a drove of 
cattle furnished by Col. Bouquet the 
commander of the fort; a battou was fur 
nished for conveying his men over the 
rivers & creeks employing into the Fake, & 
two horses and 20 indians of the six 
nations and others. + 

An order for sailing on the Fake 
was here issued to the troops by Major Rogers, 
in which the method of avoiding dan 
ger were pointed out in rough weather 
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was pointed out and various signals established for 
sailing and landing. An order for 
encamping and posting guards & sentinels 
was also established proscribed 
to be adhered to without deviation. 

Leaving Presque Isle the 4 th of Nov 
ember and coasting the south shore 
a few miles beyond Sandusky bay 
Rogers encamped at a small river, and 
dispatched Mr [ ] with a letter 

to the French commander of Detroit 
to notify him of his arrival and 
design of the expedition. 

On the passage to this place the 
party frequently landed to avoid 
the roughness of [ ] on the Lake. A party 

of Ottawa Indians were found: 
a council was held and the cala 
mit, or pipe of peace, was smoaked 
by the officers and Indians alternately 
and the Indians appeared amiable 
and furnished a plank premarked 
of venison and turkees with which 
the woods abounded. 

The land adjoining the lake is [ ] 
scribed by Rogers as very Rich & fertile 
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thickly covered with tall timber, such 
as oak hickory and locust and fitted 
with by game of the best kind, perhaps ex 
ceded by no part of the world. 

Coasting along the south shore of 
the lake several day Rogers arrived 
the mouth of Detroit River on the 26 th 
The Indians collected at that place 
indicated some disposition to oppose 
further progress of the party; but 
on receiving a Letter from Monsieur 
Belitre the commander of Detroit 
expressing his readiness to surrender 
the fort agreeable to the capitulation 
signed by Gov Vaudreuil a copy of which 
had been sent to him, they became [ ] 

and suffered Rogers to pass up to 
the fort, which was immediately put 
into his possession and the garrison 
under Lt Holmes & 30 Rangers were 
sent to Philadelphia. 

The party under Capt. Wait arrived 
about this time, having coasted the 
north shore of the lake as ordered, 
and was soon after ordered to re 
turn to Niagara Capt Brewer with 
a part of remaining men was soon after 
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sent ordered to the same post and 
Major Rogers continued his voyage 
up the River and through Lake St 
Clair to Lake Huron to take possession 
of the French post at Michilimakana, then 
but being obstructed by the floating 
ice, and finding it impossible to 
proceed by land without snowshoes 
he returned to Detroit the 21 st of November. 

Leaving Capt Campbell and his 
men to garrison the place. Major Rogers sat out 
for Pittsburgh by land. His march 
for several days was made along 
the shore of Lake Erie through the woods 
consisting of white and black oak, hick 
ory, locust and maple, and the wild 
apple was sometimes seen, and in the 
rich savannahs or prairies of several 
miles extent, covered with [ ] 

grass nearly six feet in height. With 
out a tree, until he arrived at San 
dusky Lake which he estimated at 
15 miles in length by six in breadth, 
where he found a lodge of Wymolot 
Indians. 

From this place he proceeded on 
a compass course, generally in a 
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southeasterly direction, passing 
Indian tents lodges and villages, crossing 
many creeks and rivers, and on the 23d 
of January arrived at Fort Pitt. 

The Country through which he past, 
now the northerly part of the State of 
Ohio, was thickly covered with woods, and the 
land generally level rich land fertile, abounding 
with game of various kinds; and 
[—Deer & turkeys were killed and 
sometimes bears and elk were f—j killed 
beyond the wants of his men. 

At the distance of about 7 miles 

from Sandusky he saw a remarkable spring issuing 

from the side of a hill, with such fire 

as to rise in a column of two or three 

feet, and he judged it discharged several 

Hogsheads of water in a minute. 

The Indians were found to be friendly 
generally out on hunting excursions; at their 
lodges called, houses & hogs were seen in 
abundance. 

Leaving Pittsburg Maj. Rogers pro 
ceeded on the on the common road by Philadelphia 
to New York where he arrived Feby 14, 1761, having ordered Lt. Cor 
mack to march the rangers across the 
woods to Albany. The whole distance 

of 
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of the route from Montreal to Detroit 
and thence to New-York was not less 
than 1600 1500 miles; and the men contin 
ued generally healthy throughout the long tour. 

The conquest of Canada in 1760 put an end to 
the war on the frontiers of the northern 
Provinces, but the Cherokee & other Indians hording on the 
southern states continued hostilities a 

force of about 2000 men was [ ] was sent to subdue them, under Col. 

Grant; and Major Rogers was againd 
called into service. 

The year previous the Indians had 

been successful able to continue with some successfully against Col. Montgomery, 

at Etchoe where a severe battle was 

fought followed by a retreat of the 

English; and the surrender of fort 

Louden followed. 

On the advance of Col Grants force 
the Indians again assembled and 
attacked him on the same ground 
where they fought Col. Montgomery 
but were defeated. 

The next day Etchoe was burnt 
and thirteen of their remaining villages 
shared the same fate; and and the Indians 
soon sued for peace. In their operations 
Major Rogers acted with his usual 
vigor, and when the contest ended 
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returned to the Northern Provinces 
and had a short respite from his hard 
services. But another scene soon open 
ed for a further display of his military 
skill talents 

Pontiac a chief of one the tribes residing 

in the vicinity of Detroit, possessing a mind not only intrepidity but 

a powerful natural intellect 

superior to most of his sachems [ ] in that 

quarter, once more roused a spirit of 

hostility among his, and the neighboring tribes, 

and commenced a war with the English 

at the conclusion of the war of 1760 he 

had submitted to the English, though 

not without some suspicions of their 

[ ] infringements up his territory, and his 

attachments to the French were not 

wholly laid aside, with his buried 

hatchet, through his influence the 

Shawnees, Delawares, & Senegos and the tribes along 

the Ohio, Mississippi and about Detroit 

concocted a plan in 1763 to attack simul 

taneously the English ports within their 

territory. 

Pontiac began his depredation at Machana 

Forces were again [ — ] in the North 

& by a singular [ ] get and possession of that 

em colonies and with Aldrich [ —} 

place in the month of June & many of the 

from the regular troops ordered the 

garrison of [ ] 

western frontier by Genl Amherst Major 
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Rogers was again ordered [ — ] and 

in a new [ — ] which called for his 

the veteran Putnam was appointed to the 

long hard shift resolution 

command of a Regiment of Connecticut 

troops. 

The garrison at Detroit was at this 
time was commanded by Major Gladwin 
an officer of the regular troops, and was 
but his force was hardly sufficient 
soon joined by a detachment on the [ —j- 
to defend the place against so strong force 
Rogers and Capt [ —j- 
of Indians. 

Pontiac soon after arrived before the 
place with a strong force large number of Indians and laid a 
plan to seize the fort by a stratagem 

Encamping at a small distance he 
sent a message to Major Gladwin informing 
him that he had come to trade and as 
preparatory thanks rushed to hold a talk 
and to lengthen the chain of friendship 
between the tribes and the English. 

Perceiving that he had with him {—} 
women and children and many trading 
articles, the major had no suspicions of 
deception, and consented to the proposed 
Council the next day. 

In the mean time, by a squaw, who 
had brought a pair of moccasins to 
the commander, he discovered the real plan 
of Pontiac, was discovered He and his 
chiefs of the council were to be armed appear 
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with short muskets concealed under their 

cloaks blankets, and when their chief came to that part 

of his speech, in which was to be made on the action he was to deliver at the 

council , at which the usual belt of warn 

pum is delivered, the Indians were to rise 

at once, attack and and murder the officers; 

Scatting Indians on the fort who were to 
be in the front under the practice of trading, were 
to be armed in a similar manner to seize 
the fort and murder the garrison. 

The plan of Pontiac having thus been 
discovered Major Gladwin lead forced on other 
to defeat it. His troops were put on the 
alert through the night and to remain 
under arms when the chiefs should 
arrive in the morning, and to form parade near 
the council house, ready for actions 
and the stratagem was communicated 
to the officers, with directions how to 
act at the critical moment. 

At 10 oclock, punctual to his appoint 
ment, Pontiac with 36 of his warriors and 
scatting parties arrived and entered 
the fort and but the Gate was immediately 
closed upon them. This and the sight of the troops 
under arms, marching about the pa 
rade excited some suspicion on the 
chief, and on angering of the Maj. Gladwin 
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the cause of it and remarked that 
this was a singular mode of holding 
a council, he was told it was to exercise 
the men and for a compliment to the council. 

This allayed his fears, and the members 
took their seats, the officers with their 
side arms. 

Pontiac then arose and commenced 
a his speech, and coming to the signal 
with the belt; the Major and his officers 
instantly grasped their swords and partly 
unsheathed them. The wily chief was 
confounded, and expressed alarmed 
and at once saw that his insidious 
plan was discovered; and he omitted neglected the 
signal with the belt; He then [ ] 

his speech, with high pretensions 
of friendship for the English. 

Major Gladwin then commenced 
his reply and reproached Pontiac 
for his treachery and treason that he had 
learned this whole plan. The Chief 
denied the whole and professed the 
greatest friendship; the major then 
stepping to the nearest chief, and 
drawing pushing aside his blanket, exposed 
his concealed musket; which completely 
disconnected them whole and the council 
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[ ] closed. And though the Major would 

have been justified by on the every principle 
of war in seizing and detaining them whole 
the permitted them to withdraw from 
the fort and join their hostile bands 
a most ill judged measure and for 
which he was afterwards censured by his 
officers. 

Though thus saved, by the hu 
manity of Major Gladwin, the Chief 
was not softened in not his hostility lessened. The next 
day he attacked the fort with his whole 
force with a determination to carry 
it, and every scheme in his power 
was resorted to, to effect his object. But 
after [ ] attempts to fire the fort 

with combustibles and fire arrows & 
the loss of many of his Indians, he gave 
up his contest efforts and but continued the siege 
by blockading the fort and cutting 
off its supplies. The garrison was 
afterwards [ ] by a reinforcement, 

under Maj. Rogers & Capt. Day[ ]. 

Pontiac still remaining in the vicinity 
Gladwin resolved to attack him though the [ ] of Capt. [ ] 

(1763) resolved to to attack him... 

bry his skill on the field. About 
2 oclock in the morning July 31 st 247 men 
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under the Capts Dalyel, Rogers^, Gray, Grant 

& Hopkins moved down the River along 

the main road; two boats with light 

artillery moving on the left, keeping up 

with the column. Having proceeded 2 Vi 

miles the van guard under Lt Brown 

was fired upon from one of Pontiak breast 

works, which produced some confusion {■—\ 

in the advancing troops, but order being restored 

order Capt Gray returned the fire upon 

the breast work, without being able 

to discern the enemy through the dark 

ness; at the same time Capt Grant 

in the rear [ ] a fire from a house 

and adjoin some fences, about 20 yards from 

his flank. Rodgers took possession of 

a house and was hard pressed by the enemy 

who had got into the rear, with a design 

to cut off a retreat. The action con 

tinued through the night with alternate 

successes on each side, the enemy, constantly to reinforcing 

from other parts of their line. At length 

Capt Dalyel fell and Gray was badly 

wounded in facing the enemy out of a 

burnt work constructed of cord wood 

The detachment at length retreated 

part of what was brought off by the 
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boats, and regained the fort at 8 oclock 
in the morning, Pontiak force proving 
too strong for the detachment. The loss 
was 19 killed beside Capt. Dalyel, and 42 
wounded, including 3 officers. Faced with 
day light, probably Pontiac would have 
cut up the English attachment + 

Soon after this affair several small pro 
cussion vessels approaching the garrison fell into the hands of Pontiac 
and the men garrison suffered severely from 
a want scarcity of provisions; and though the Chief was 
net unable to gain possession of the English 
fort, he proved himself an able com 
mander, and for sometime held the English 
at bay, refusing to cease hostilities submit on any terms. 

During their operations at and about De 
troit the more eastern tribes in alliance 
with Pontiac, made themselves masters 
of forts Le Boeuf, Vinango & Presque Isle and 
and attempted the capture of fort Pitt 


i This affair has been differently [ ] 

by different writers. It has been called the bloody 

bridge battle , from a bridge over a creek 

where it has been said it the battle was fought with 

severe loss. The above appears to be the 

most authentic account, and is said to 

be the official one of Genl Amherst See 

Drakes Book of the Indians V. 35~ 
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and Niagara, and the many of the fron 
tier settlements suffered severely. 

In the month of July 1763 the Indians ambus 
caded a party on the road between fort 
Niagar and fort Schloser on near the head of 
the great cataract. 

A mr Stedman employed by Genl Johnson had just completed the 
a road over the portage on this route, and with twenty 
five waggons driven by horse and cattle 
was proceeding over the portage to the 
battle place fort schloser with under a convoy of about 
300 men. At a small eminence near 
a remarkable cavity in the east bank 

of Niagar River, about two miles a short distance below below 

the falls, was a small fortified post 

guarded by a dozen men. On the arrival 

of the convoy at that place, a large 

body force of Seneca Indians sallied from 

the adjacent woods, and attacked the 

convoy & little garrison & waggons 

and killed [ ] those who escaped the front lines down the 

[ ] into the chasm 70 or 80 feet in depth, killed 

nearly the whole. Stedman having 

charge of the teams, was on horseback 

between the troops waggons and {—j troops 

the an indans seized the bridle of his 

horse; with one intent to hold him a 
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prisoner; but while the blody scene was 
[ ] & the attention of the Indian arrested, 

Stedman cut the reins of his [ ] and clapping 

spurs to horse, rode over the dead and 
dying, into the woods and had the good 
fortune to escape the enemys balls and 
their pursuit. A drummer is said to have 
escaped, by accidentally catching upon 
the limbs of a tree as was with the strap 
of his drum as he was falling down into the 
chasm chasm; and a private, who with a 
broken thigh, crawled down the River 
to the British garrison J 


% The place where this massacre took place 

is now called the ‘"Devil Hole ”. Spafford puts 
[ ] it 1 Vi miles below the great cataract at the 

(3 Vi) mouth of “ bloody run ” It is often pointed 

out to travelers, but with very [ ] 

accounts of the affair. By some it is said 
to have occurred in 1759, at the time of the 
siege of fort Niagara; and but Historians are 
generally silent in regard to it. The above 
is the substance of the an account given by 
Rev. Lineus S. Everett of Buffalo, in a Letter 
to James E. Sever author of the Narrative 
of Mrs. Mary Jamison the Indian White 
Woman , the wife of a Senaca chief, in a 
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1763 


Amherst 
orders 
forces 
to the wesC 


Bouquts L 
Expedition J 


The war having become formidable 
and destructive to the frontiers, the 
northern colonies are called upon for 
men, to march into the winter country 
and bring the Indians to terms 
Connecticut raised a regiment and 
placed the veteran Redman at its 
head, and Genl Amherst ordered 
additional forces from the regular 
troops. 

The force disassembled at to proceed [ —} destined for Fort Pitt was 

put under the command of Col 

Bougqut, who commenced his march 

the latter part of July, with a large 

quantity of provisions and military 

Stores. On his route lay the was a defile 

at Turtle Creek, which he resolved 

to pass in the night to elude the ene 

my. On the 5 th of August Having marched seventeen miles 

over a rough & covered Country, he was 


a small vol. published at Canandaigua 
1824. Mrs. Jamison related some particulars of 
the affair to Mr Sever, and stated that 
on the return of the Indians to Genesee 
flats, they brought two prisoners, & a num 
ber of [ ] battle the first war brought to that 

place; the prisoners she says, were burned 
on the North side of full brook. 
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Battle 

with 

the Indi > " 
ans 


halted to refresh his troops, when a sud 
den yell and hot fire in front announced 
the presence of a strong force in his front 
of the enemy. A vigorous charge was 
immediately ordered which drove back 

them back, but finding the main body of the enemy had formed 

a strong ambuscade, and that they had 

retreated with the design of drawing his 

troops into it, Bouqut fell back out of 

their fire; but the Indians again pressing 

on, several other charges were made 

upon them, in various directions, they giving 

way in every instance, but returning to the 

attack in other directions. The author 

continued from about one of the clock 

P.M. till evening, but without gaining 

any thing like a victory. At the dawn 

of the next morning, they [ ] renewed their attack 

with vigor, but were driven back at the 

point of the bayonet: yet returning to the 

attack as often as the English fell back returned 

Occupying a circular space of Ground 

Bouqut resolved contrived a measure to draw the enemy 

within it; the part towards them enemy was 

opened and two companies filled the 

space in extended order, with directions 

to fall back on the approach of the 


enemy 
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enemy and chase them within the cir 

cumference; two other companies being 

posted to attack their flanks when well 

advanced. The enemy soon approaching {—} 

upon the loose line, which gave way 

as ordered, and we followed closely by 

the enemy; the two companies posted on 

the right and left their advanced & 

attacked their flank while the retreating 

companies coming about, dashed upon 

their front and on which Indians instantly they soon gave way 

and retreated in confusion. This put 

an end to the action, and Bouqut continued 

his march to fort Pitt, with no other in 

teruption except then slight attack on 

his camp the night after the battle. 

The force under Col Bouqut and a 
another under Col. Bradstreet, advanced 
into the Country, part as far as San 
dusky, and Pontiac finding himself 
unable to contend with such forces [ ] offered 

to bury the hatchet and conclude 

a peace, which was accepted in 1765 and forces hostilities 
was were once more resolved ended on the frontier. 

During the war major Rogers’ scene 
of action was seems to have been at and 
about Detroit; but it does not appear 


that 
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that he was in any important battle after that at 
(Detroit) [ ] as has been related. 

Soon after the war Major Rogers went to En 
gland and if we are consistently informed, resided 
in London, where he seems to have exchanged 
the sword for the quill; and in 1765 he pub 
lished a Journal of his military services in 
America the northern provinces in North America 
in an octavo one volume; and not long after a another 
volume in continuation of his Journal, includ 
ing an account of his travels into the Country 
of the Cherokes and other southern Indians, 
and with his second tour into the Country of the 
great western Lakes, including and the war with 
Pontiac. In another work he gave a con 
cise account of North America, containing 
useful Geographical information of parts, lit 
tie known. These works were well received 
by the public and commended by the English 
Reviewers, who say The author writes like an 

honest 

(see page 134) 
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[Hoyt cut and removed from the journal the original page 131/132, leaving only a 
small remnant near the margin. He instead wrote a new page 131 and glued it into the 
book, leaving the back of it blank, except for the page number he wrote at the top] 














See note 2 at end of this 
Book. 
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honest and sensible man; and he 
has given throughout his whole con 
duct, undoubted proofs that he is a 
brave and skillful officer” 

Hartened probably with the success 
of his publications, the Major em 
ployed his pen on a difficult sub 
ject: This was a Tragedy entitled Ponta 
ic or the sages of America 
Rogers 1 In [ ] upon this pro 

writings J duction, the Reviewers’ were com 
pelled to withhold their applause 
and expressed regret it was said they a great pity that 
so brave and judicious an officer 
should thus run the hazard of ex 
posing himself to ridicule by an un 
successful attempt to entwine 
the ports bays with the soldiers 
laurels. His journal and accounts 
of our western acquisitions they say were not 
foreign to his profession and oppor 

tunities. (but in [ - ] board 

a writing a [ — ] he makes just 
as good a figure, as would a 

{- ] rhymester at the head 

of our authors North American 
Rangers.”) (See Vol 34 of the English Review.) 
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The Tragedy was founded on the exploits of 
Pontiac the great western chief, whose history was 
well known to Major Rogers, and this attempt 
to seize the fort at Detroit by a bloody strat 
agem afforded fertile matter for tragedy. 

If the major was unfortunate in “entwining 

the ports bays with the soldiers laurels” it 

was not from a want of appropriate 

scenes, but rather that plastic imagination 

which classical scholars gentlemen claim for them 

selves, (and suppose can above [ — 

as alone [ ] f—} interest to ideal [ ] which men 

who deal in realities regard with indifference. 

The recluse life employment of a writer, possesses but little 
few charms for the active military officer; and 
while his bodily {—j powers remain vigorous nothing 
but an occasion is wanted to induce 
him to resume his sword and This impulse seems to 
have attracted was felt by Major Rogers and At the commen 
cement of our Revolution he returned to 
his native country, whether with a de 
sign to engage on the side of his brethren 
or to support the claims of the British Gov 
emment is uncertain; and while the 



American army lay before Boston he arrived 
at Medford in its vicinity but being jealous of him 
General Washington refused him permis 
sion to enter the American his Camp. 

Col. Starks and others of his old company 
ions in Arms, vis sited him at the hotel at 
that place, and the major seems to have 
balanced in his mind which side of the 
contest to expanse. Starks who had long 
served under him in the war of 1755, 
and esteemed him as an officer of skill 
and courage, was of opinion that he 
would have joined in the cause of his 

Country had not suspicions been [ ] of his designs He was 

denounced before he avowed his prin 

ciples. 

Finding himself thus suspected by his Coun 
trymen, he soon repaired to New-York 
joined the Royal cause, and was appointed 
to the command of a Corps of Rangers to be 
called the Queen’s 

composed of American loyalists, with the rank upon the 
plan of his former corps. 

The Petite Guerre which he had successfully practiced 



in the woods hording on Canada in the French 

war, seems not so well adapted to open coun 

tries, as a more mechanical & methodical 

system of regular discipline based on the 

strategic principles of later times, and we 

have little nothing of his exploits in the war of 

the revolution. In one instance, in 1776, 

while posted with his corps at Mamor 

nac on Long Island sound, he was sur 

prized by a detachment of Americans 

and narrowly escaped capture (His 

corps was afterwards sent to stationed in Canada) 

Where it served to the Close of the war) Doubtful! 

where Col Major Rogers returned to En 

gland and took up his residence in 

London, supported probably on his 

half pay from the Crown. Here he 

sheathed his swords, and retired from 

military life; and though rich in lau 

rels he had gained in the French war, 

he may have felt some remorse at the 

unfruitful part he took in opposition 

to his country, which many of his form 

er associates had risen to fame 


in 



in the patriotic course they had taken 
in the cause of liberty. 

Col. Major Rogers continued to reside in 
London until his death, which took 
place in 1795, at the age of 68 years. 

Research 
character !>- 
of Rogers J 


of the private 



Of the private character of Major Rogers 
little is known by the writer of these memoirs 
It is likely however, that as his manners & 
habits were acquired in the field of wars, they 
were of the sterner sort better fitted for 
adventurous exploits than the calm scenes of peace. 

By those better [ —} acquainted with him it was 
said he was an officer of great presence 
of mind, intrepidity, and perseverance in 
the accomplishment of his plans. In¬ 
in stature he was about six feet in height, 
well proportioned and one of the most 
active and athletic men of his time. The 
Indians entertained great dread of him 
and with for very good reason+ By the ranger 
who long served under him and shared long in his hard 
ships & dangers the same character was given ascribed him. 

A few who were occasionally attached to his corps, 
and of course were little acquainted with 
military service, and the precaution ne 
cessary in conducting a partisan war in 
the woods, thought him unnecessarily cau 
tious; and when they observed him criti 

cal in choosing his night camps on advantageous ground and [ ] his 

front and flanks on his marches in the woods 


+Reminiscences of the French war of 1755, [ ] in a small 

vol. on the Life of Gen. John Stark, Concord NH 1831 



their inexperience imputed his the caution to timid 
ity. Where as a contrary conduct would have 
rendered him unfit for partizan war, and 
instead of success in his perilous expedition, 
he would have met with defeat, disappoint 
ment and the censure of his commanders. 

His system of discipline differed essen 
tially from that of the regular school of the 
mechanized soldier. It was that of the hardy 
and dexterous hunter, with this hatchet 
and well tried musket, for at that time 
the Rifle was not in use in our Army. His system was 
strictly his own ; nor did is to be supposed he spend much time 
in looking over books of systematic tactics 
or treatises on strategy the art of war. 

Without strickness of subordination he 
possessed the art of infusing into his men 
implicit obedience to orders, and patient sub 
mission to the most arduous service; and 
was seldom known to punish them, other than 
by a reprimand Such qualities was rare 
ly found in officers, of disciplined troops the-f—f-f -—\ 

In his writings he was not below medi 
ocrity, as is evinced in his correspondence with 
his superior officers as well as in his journal 
and other works published in England, 
and he had acquired some knowledge of the 



provincial French as spoken in Canada which 
was of important use in his operations 
and as well as intercourse with the French inhabitants 
Without the preparatory studies of the present 
day Major Rogers seems to have imbibed the 
necessary knowledge for military command by the 

{- } effect of his war. In his first first campaign he was 

found ripe for actual service, and soon gained 
the confidence of his commander. If he was 
sometimes beaten he never was to conquered and 
had he chosen the side of his brethren in the war 
of the revolution, no doubt he would have acted 
a distinguished part, and with the Putnams 
the Starks’ and others of his old associates, have 
received the applause of his Countrymen. 

The daring exploits of the partizen of 
ficer, though sometimes necessarily unavoid 
ably attended with scenes revolting to 
humanity, and not without interest to 
reflecting minds. If to the peaceful citizen 
they present no lessons for them to follow for [ ] 

to the warrior they offer important 
instructions in the discharge of the arder 
ous duties intrusted to him by his Country. 

And so long as the sword shall be the 
arbiter of nations, so long will adventur 
ous exploits and heroic achievements 
be held in estimation. 

The extraordinary military services of 
Major Rogers ought not to forgotten. They 
were performed when our country, thus 
feeble British Provinces, was bleeding under 
the tomahawk and scalping knife of the 

savages 



savages in the French interest, and the services 
of our patriots and heroes were not less 
called for, than in the war of the revolu 
tion. If the objects of the latter were greater, 
in the former, they were of no trivial na 
ture. Besides the benefits derived from the 
conquest of the foe, bringing peace to our 
distressed country, the war of 1755 taught 
many of our officers and soldiers useful 
lessons of military discipline, and prepared 
us for our struggle for independence. 

Twelve years only had elapsed from the 
peace of 1763 to the commencement of our 
fearful struggle with Great Britain and 
the military lessons which had been taught 
on the our northern and western borders, gave 
confidence to our first efforts. Many who 
served under Major Rogers and other val 
uable provincial officers of that war, were ready 
for the field ; and the conflicts at Lexing 
ten. Concord and Bunker hill, with testify 
that these practical lessons were not forgotten by 
the old soldiers nor without useful effects on 
the younger soldiers who received instructions 
at their hands experienced hands. 

Let us Render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s. 8 


Finis 


8 From the Bible , March 12:17 
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See this 
subject 
more ful 
ly treated 
in No. 10 
Part 2d 


Remarks -Qf the progress of Settlements 

in the U. States, subsequent sinee the war of 1755. 

The limited extent of the British & 

French provinces in America, at the 

commencement of the war of 1755, has been 

sketched briefly noticed in the preceding memoirs. 

During that war they were no further 

advanced than at its commencement, the 

extensions therefore have been made 

since 1760. At that period the principal 

part of Mane, the northerly part of New Hamp 

shire, nearly the whole of Vermont, 

the northern and western parts of 

New-York and Pennsylvania & Virginia [ ] and all 

the Country west, except a few old 

French settlements in Illinois, Indiana {■—\ 

and at the forts occupied by that 

nation, was a vast uncultivated 

wilderness, over which the natives 

roamed at large in pursuit of 

their game, which abounded through 

every part. 

Our knowledg of the geography topography 
of the country was also limited and 
the little known of it was derived 
principally from the French Jesuits 
and their French travelers, and a 
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few fur traders who had established a 

stations in various places for carrying on their business. 

Soon after the war Capt Jonathan 
Carver of Massachusetts penetrated to 
the Mississippia [ ] lakes and some distance 

up the River St Pierre emptying into it 
the former (River) from the NW and in 
his Journal published on England, gave 
further information of the Country 
which he visited; but few settlements 
were then made beyond the lines of 1760, until 
The more recent hands of Pike Schoolcraft an Long have 
after the war of the revolution, in 1782 
prescribed more accurate information and its Geography 
is now [ ] [ ] [ ] 

From that period of 1783 to the present, swarms 
of immigrants from the older states regions have 
penetrated the western regions and the 
war whoop has given place to the 
sound of the axe of civilized man. 

The Indian war which commenced in 
1790 and was terminated by Genl. Waynes 
army on the banks of the Maume in 1794, 
retarded the progress of settlements for 
some time, and that war of 1812 with the 
British nation, was a further obstruction. 

Since that period nothing has occur 
red to prevent an extension of settlement 
even to the Rocky Mountains, and the pro 
gress has been rapid; and not only 
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the states east of the Mississippi but 
Missouri Arkansaw and Mississippi 
on the west are filled up and fast filling with in 
habitants; and all this (wonderful 

progress) has been made within advance into the wilderness the work of about 
50 years dating commencing from the peace of 
1783. Wonderful progress! Astonishing 
effort of human industry! 

The toil worn veterans of the war 
of 1755 are probably gone! & their memory near 
ly evanished from the present [ ] {—\ 

race who are now reaping the fmits of 
their herculean exploits labors and 
thrilling exploits. But let us sup 
pose one of these still living to reappear and com 
mence a reconnaissance of the country 
over which he had so often passed 
in his adventurous expeditions, which it was wild 
and waste and the shrill whoop 
of the savage echoed from hill 
to hill, through the deep gloom 
Taking his departure from Albany, 
the old headquarters of the army, then the 
residence of the plodding Districtman, 
seated in the rapid Car and passing 
the iron strapped way, in a short time few mi 
nutes he is at Schenectady, another 
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old station; but its improvements are enbel 

ishments and the grand canal [ ] off to the west confuse his [ ] and but 

it not for a few Dutch houses with their sharp 
peaked roofs, his recollection of the place 
would be4 —} have been lost 

Leaving this place and proceeding up 
the Mohawk his recollections revise and 
numerous associations rush upon his mind. 

The rifts and rippling waters of the stream river 

remind him of his bateaus [ ] at the sitting pole and 

over of the slow ascending battoe. Many 

places where a few rude cottages were 

clustered within slight stockades, meet 

his eye; but now converted into spreading villages 

including elegant mansions. Canajaharry 

old station is recollected. Further up the 

river he recognizes the falls on the River the extensive German 

flats, now and its now [ ] handsom village, the old 

frontier towns in 1755, and principal 

station of the British and Colonial forces. 

Of the old forts nothing but the sites are 

seen, and they with difficulty recognized traveled. 

Pursuing his route up the river, he looks 
for the interminable forest where the skulking 
savage was found at every mile; but it 

has disappeared, and numerous farms comfortable & houses are 
seen along the river indicating wealth and 
domestic happiness. On the left a su 
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ports crowd of elegant [ ] buildings meet 

his eye. It is the City of Utica where 

formerly stood was fort Schyler in a recess of the in-4— ] with 
woods. The scene appears like enchant 
ment, and he is again confounded. 

Proceeding onwards, he passes Whites 
borough another enchanting place un 
known in former times; and at length 
find himself at the old carrying place 
between the Mohawk & wood creek 
Here again instead of surrounding woods 
he sees open —4-fields a handsome village It is Rome 

He looks for the little small fort which stood 
at the landing, but it is gone. With 
eager steps he reaches out fort Stanwix 
on the merger of a meadow, which he 
recognizes as the place of many of his 
toils and sufferings. The scene of St. 

Leger’s operation in 1777, There he hastens 

across the Portage to the site of fort 

Bull, surprised and taken by the 

Indians in 1756, and the principal 

part of the garrison barbarously massacred. 

The old [ ] route down wood creek 

and through Oneida Lake to fort Brewerton 
and thence down Onandaga Run to Oswe 
go, the scenes of many of his adventures 
4—44— ] in the revolution 
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particularly in Broadstreets defense of his brethren 
in 175 on that Run in 1758 are were fought in his 
memory. 

The Country the seat of the Six Nations, 

(was now before known) an extensive region 
of woods in the war of 1755, is was now to 
be traversed on the route to Niagara; and 
our old soldier anticipated a wild country 
destitute of civilization. But see! along 
the road scattered houses, pleasant vill 

ages and prosperous f- \ towns, presenting 

f-H-} not only indications 

of domestic happiness but elegance & 
wealth riches teaming with a population of 
civilization. 

At Onandoga he finds [ ] for the ancient 

Capitol of the Six Nations, where Council 
fires were held and Indian Oratory, rude 
but powerful, was displayed at their 
council fires, and the affairs of the nation 
were regulated, a [ ] and of the Indians was there 

but not the favored chiefs of former times, They had 

reduced in number and [ - ] here 

lost their ancient superiority the effects of intermixing 
rude manners and customs, with civil 
ized refinements. 

Before On there past intercourse with civilized 
men this part of the Country is said to 
have been the feat of a vast population 
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and (as a historian states) “a blast of the 

horn on Onandago hill would [ ] 

ble 2000 Indians.” warriors [ ] [ ] [ ] (A) 

Proceeding west on old soldier is 
astonished at the appearance of farm hous 
es & villages on every site, in which 
elegance and splendor rose. He pauses 
at Auburn. Its elegance & clustered houses its state 
[ ] its elegance excite his wonder, and the 

old Cayuga Castle, its Lakes the adja 
cent Lakes, and plying boats canoes [ ] [ —} [ ] 

t-}) of scenes of “olden times) He seeks sought 

for the for the old salt spring at which 

the hunter seasoned his venison and 

feasted on the labors of his chase But 

what does he see? A thick settled village 

its cleared fields and with its busy workmen and cleared 

field It is Salina on the margin 

of Onandago Lake on which once floated 

the invading army of Count Fontenou. But 

Garangula and his chiefs are were not 

there” “they had [ ] their [ ]”) 

The glittery Senca Lake is had soon in view 
and here the ©ur old soldier veteran glares his 
eye to the west shore to [ ] the 

Canadasoga the ancient Seneca large 
town, but a crowed and [ ] village 

appears. It is Geneva , in the midst of 



i Battavca the place of recent savage unrest, damaging to the 
reputation of a numerous society, falsely damning to the founded 
principles of benevolence and occult light, being the most 
noted on the route. 
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a populous region & rich farms. A small 
distance north he finds the old Indian castle and 
its surrounding orchards, the thrifty shoots 
from the apple trees cut down by Sullivans 
army in 1779. 

Onward the Country continues equally populous 
to Canandagua, a handsome beautiful town 
at the north end of the lake of that name 
both retaining the Indian appellation; 
but in the place of the rude cabin of the 
nature, the village presents wealth elegance 
and taste. Continuing west to the Genesee River 
the surprise of our old hero is was not lessened. 

Elegant houses, villages and wide spacing 

farm line the way on every side; and 

the famed now Wadsworth flats once the scene of Indian 

happiness as well as of cruelty to prisoners 

are was recognized. The barbarous sufferings 

of Boyd, one of Sullivans Captains at Big 

Tree reminds him of similar scene he 

had witnessed in the older campaigns. 

I--- 

- } 

From Genesee River to Buffalo, the 
country though more recently settled 

presented a chain of settlements farms & villages indicating 
industry and wealth Battavea being 
the most noted J 
Approaching the Niagara River 
which our old hero had traversed under 



But the woods had fallen back and thrifty farms 
and villages are now and then seen along the 
shore where naught but tangled forest once met 

his eye. He has now past this gigantic state of New York with its 1,000,000 inhabitants 
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Major Rogers in 1760, interesting scenes 
were broke upon his mind. Niagra fort 

at the mouth the great cataract fort Schosler [the [ —H —\ the expand 

lake striking away to the west and when whale ships limited 

only by the sky the camping ground 

at its outlet covered then clothed with woods. All 

were present in retrospection; and he [ ] 

onward forward But what does he see? A City with 

its towering spaces [—\ extending spreading up and down 

the River, its Light house and [ ] shipping 

with spacious [ ] wharves the [ ] selling [ ] on the [ ] all the [ ] 

of business of busy multitudes, and the pon 

derous steam Boat in rapid motion with 

at sail or over! All is enchantment 

his recollections are as confounded & 

he thinks for a present he is entering some popu 

lous sea port on the Atlantic border. 

On board one of these floating 

monsters, breathing fire and smoke he proceeds up the Lake to 

Presque Isle and lands at the old fort at 

five points of land, [ ] the passage on stumbling into the 

Lake are recollected, and also a few 

[ ] [ ] where the battoes of 

his party had landed & the men encamped at night (B) 

The site of the old fort at Preque Isle 
landing, is recognized. But a hand 
some village is near! What is this? 

Have the lofty forest changed to 
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changed to spaces and mansion houses? 

It is Erie a flourishing town in Pennsylvania 
one of the old cordon of French forts extending 
down the Alighany to Ohio River at fort 
Duqasne du Quesne 

From Erie to the mouth of Cuyahoga River 
scattered farms and deserted villages are were 
often in view, where nothing but dense 
forrest are were recollected by our old soldier traveler 
at the mouth of this river his reminiscences 
were distinct, and here he had met a tribe 
of Indians when on his old expedition 
But what was his surprise when he saw 
stores & wharves along ft the rivers banks, and 
a thick cluster of houses on it elevated 
plain to the east! Claveland he is informed is the 
name of the [ ] town, situated in the 

state of Ohio, which now embracing [ ] of 937,000 inhabit 

ants & at the time of his former visit a 
vast forrest, without a civilized in hab 
ant, through (the northerly part) of 
which he passed with Major Rogers on [ ] in 1760 

much to Pittsburgh in 1760, with no other guide 
than the compass; subsisting on the 
abundant game found in the woods. 

What a change! Is it all a dream Manufactures are [ —f-ef 
a new world by Deardon & Pyrhu was 
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was no longer a wonder to our [ —} 
ed traveler. 

Leaving the busy place, the country 
to the entrance of Detroit River f —\ 
presented f —\ many settlements At San 
dusky Bay a new town was laid 
out, and fort filling with houses and 
inhabitants; and another at the falls of 
the Maume river, ( named Perrysburg) 
where he had passed it the river in his 
route to Sandusky with Maj. Rogers 

The Country of the [ ] Pontiac , the Phillip 

of the west, is was now before him; at 
the entrance of the river he had seen the powerful 
chief in his glory. Like Dunrommath the son of Morni 
in-Oithpna, “Contempt contracted his face 
a smile on his dark brown cheeks; his 
red eye rolled, half concealed beneath 
his shaggy brows” 9 But he has is gone 
and his tribes have dwindled to a feeble race, no 
longer dreaded by the population 
spread over his country. 

Approaching Detroit the old French 

fields and other features of 1760, are were fresh 

in the memory of our ©Id hero & he 

pointed out the sites of bloody contests 

with the daring chief in which he 

had shared. At length landing at 


9 From Ossion’s Oithona. 
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auspicious Warf and he ascends the lofty high bank 

But what does he see? Not the humble French 

village of 1760, but a City with a thick numer 

©us population, crowded public houses 

and streets filled with of busy people, the 

capitol of the an-extensive territory of called Michigan 

containing a population of at least 31000. 

The old fort which so long resisted the attacks & 

strategems of Pontiack had was gone. On the 

British side settlements extended along 

the River down to fort named Malden 

all the work of recent times new to our traveler 

Detroit being the extensive western post 

which our traveler had visited in his [ ] former 

tours taken under Major Rogers and believing that he had reached nearly 

to the present confines of the settlements, 

he resolved to suspend further pro 

gress, and rely on geographical inform 

ation relating to the country south and west. 

An enquiry for the old posts at Michilamac 
anack vincenes & Kaskaskia and La [ —} 

{■-h- he is was informed that an Ameri 

can garrison was is still kept at the former and 
that the two latter are were embraced 
well in two extensive states, fast filling with in 
habitants, already containing a population of al 
bout of 500,000 civilized people men. 
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That the country south of Ohio & west of the M. was is 

parceled out into several states filling 

with people inhabitants and that three large 

states and territories spread over the 

Country west of the Mississippi, the 

northernmost of which, was Missouri, 

extending up the River of that name 

towards the Rocky Mountains [ ] 140,000 people & then 

the former slow and tedious boat Naviga 

tion on the Mississippi, had given place 

to that of the raped steam boat navigation by which 

several large towns Cities & territories in the new 

world carried on an extensive trade 

with New Orleans Here he shrank from 

further enquiry; and the story of the 

creation of a new world, by Deucalion 

and Pyrrha was no longer deemed 

a fable. 

With increased wonder and admira 
tion at the progress he beheld and learned 
from others, he out of [ ] returned to his friends 

with the consoling [ ] reflection that if 

the war in which he had spent 
his youthful days, had not directly 
produced this flourishing state of the 
Country, it had in effect been instru 
mental in preparing the way for 
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our independence which had pro 
duced the wonderful change; and 
made us a great and happy people, 
whose prosperity may wi-h continue, if 
we wisely use the means advantages put into 
our hands See No 

These {—\ reflections present to the statistical 
philosopher important considerations 
on the future progress of settlements 
in our western regions and the effects 
of a wide spread population on our 
confederacy. A See No. 

Many of our political men express 
fears from a further extension of states settle 
ments : they anticipate the time and 
at no distant period, when our union will 
become too unwieldy for one confederacy 
and a separation will of course take 
place. This may happen. But so long 
as the union is founded on the interests 
of the people, it the union will remain 
firm. Separate A weak in this cord, and it will 
soon become a rope of sand. But is this likely 
to happen? 

Our general government is a confederacy 
of small sovereignties, each having the power 
to frame its own laws and manage its 
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internal police and minor affairs, 

subject in a [ ] to the great federal head; and 

in this respect, it differs from any 

other government on earth. Were all 

the powers of the states consolidated un 

der one head, true indeed, the present 

union would be unwieldy, and the 

interests of the several states might be 

lost. Extended as is our present union is 

no enlightened man would consent to 

a separation; and the private interests of the 

unreflecting part of the people, bind 

them to the union federal govern 

ment. 

Keeping this principal in view of 
individual interest in view, why may 
not new states be added to the union 
and the federal government still 
go on without impediments? 

Suppose our settlements to extend 

to the Pacific and spread over the 

Oragon and the interior territory, as they undoubtedly 

will in less than a century, if parceled 

out into state governments, with 

power to regulate their internal affairs 

like the older states, why may not 

the union continue In that case 

a more central seat of government may 
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necessary on the Mississippi, to equalize 
intercourse & the travel of the remote states 
But It is will be said the interest of the 
different sections of the union will clash 
and ultimately produce a separation. 

But on what principle are are these fears 
founded? 

The states on the Pacific will want require pro 
tection as well as those on the Atlantic, and 
both would all will look to the union for safety; 
and the prosperity of the interior. States 
would depend essentially on that of 
the maratime States. So long then a 
the union has for its bases the inter 
ests of the people states it may would remain per 
manent. The Oregon states lying near the 
Russian Empire, will would hardly be dis 
posed to withdraw from the Union, & 
expose subject themselves to conquest, by that 
monstrous power; and nothing but 
the wildest policy would induce them 
to separate from a confederacy which 
allows & guarantees to them, all the rights and 
privileges of other parts of the Union: 
indeed and little short of independent sover 
eignties, & what more can they ask want ? 

The peculiar structure of our 
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confederation is highly favorable to 
the extension of empire, and to what 
limits extent it may be carried we are not 
prepared to say. If however new states 
be added and their agriculture, mechan 
ic arts, trade and commerce, [ ] fos 

tered by the federal power, all which 
center in the principle of self interest , 
there appears to us, little danger of 
disunion. 

Much has been said of the im 

portance of [ —} of the importance knowledge —j in a republic, as 

important as a sustaining principle. 

A due degree of this is no doubt essen 

tial; but whether among the people at large more than is necessary 
for the transaction of the ordinary base 
ness of life is [ ] is justly questionable. 

Highly cultivated literature generally 
renders its possession unfit [ ] an [ ] for the 

the labor of the agriculturist, the mechan 
ic & the merchant, without which 

no [ ] { - } cannot be sustained, and 

there are no just fears that genius 
will be found wanting for the [ ] 

path of knowledge. 

Crude notions theories have been advanced 
by some European writers on Republics 
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In the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, under 

the article, government, we have the following 

Under the Democratic form says one public virtue 

prevailing the hearts and conduct of the 

whole body of the people, is the sustaining 

principle . Every selfish and exclusive 

purpose must be relinquished by the 

individual; and his Country, its glory 

and its happiness, must take entire 

possession of his breast! 

Were If these qualifications were [ —} the only 

sustaining principles of republics, well 

might might it be said that they government 

could not exist cannot long endure; for no such people 

ever were, or ever will be found in any country. The 

truth is self interest is the sustaining princi 

pie in all free governments; and When 

founded on this principle, they will be 

sustained, And the various numerous wheels of the 

governmental machine will work in unison & without clashing. 

Patriotism with the people at large, is 

but a bubble that soon bursts. It may 

indeed show its inflated form and 

brilliant {—} dazzling colors; but it has no solidity- 

it vanishes at a breath. 

We do were not say that none act 
from love of country- A few there 
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may be, who make this a guiding principle; but 

with the great body of the people it 

is but a feeble stimulant. Interest self 

interest , is their governing principle power ; take 

away this powerful principle all [ ] stimulant and 

nothing but force will keep in 

motion the political machine. This 

is the premium mobile of Despotic Gov 

emments, and the interests of the people 

are regarded no further, than they sub 

serve that of the monarch. 

If their state sovereignties spread over 
our wide expanded country, shall find 
it for the interest to support a confederacy 
we see no reason, why it may not 
be permanent. Repeated at the end. 

Some of our political men are alarmed 
at the power intrusted to the President 
by the constitution of the U States; 
they think if he is corrupt, and of 
course his Cabinet, he may make in 
roads upon state rights, and destroy the 
confederacy. Pitiful indeed would be 
our situation; if this were the case. 

But are there just grounds for such 

fears? Had such a President at his 

beck and disaplined army say of 100,000 whose offi 
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cers were were as corrupt as himself, there might 

be danger. But in time of peace how 

ean will he place himself at the head of such 

a force. That a majority of Congress should 

aid him in such a measure, against 

the rights & interests of the people, on whom they 

depend for their limited terms of of 

fice, would be preposterous. But even 

should the President find himself placed at the 

head of such a force, would he be able 

to effect his object? The millions of armed 

citizens spread over the country make their state sovereignties would 
frustrate his plans; nor could he raise 
a dollar for the support of his army, 
without the consent of Congress. Let the 
President make one bold stride of this 
nature, and call on the people for sur 
plus for this army , his popularity would 
dissipate like the fog before a bright 
meridian sun. A combination of a 
{—} contiguous state sovereignties, would 
put down his nefarious designs if not and 
bring him to the block 
We do not subscribe to the doctrine of 
vox populi vox Dei 10 , for we believe the op 
posite sometimes prevails; but this is 
of short duration. The self interest of 


10 Latin for “ the voice of the people is the voice of God.” 
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the people will soon [ ] this miasma 

Le this interest be touched and the people 
will fly off in a tangent. Even a necessary 
war is with difficulty sustained, when 
the y people people are called upon for by direct 
taxes. This we have seen in the 
late war with England, though we 
are far from believing it was a necessary 
or honorable one. 

But under our present circumstances Constitution 
{— ] of [ —\ what is this power of the President? 

He has indeed the power of appoint 
ing many officers, but of short du 
ration, he may veto the acts of Con 
gress; but if he does this in opposition 
to both houses, he may be defeated 
in his designs. But it is said the mem 
bers may also become corrupt, and 
support his [ ] measures; but this would 

be an anomaly of a most singular 
nature, where these measures should 
be counter to the interests of the people, 
who elect them; and what could they 
expect to obtain from such a measure course 
when they must in a short time 
become private citizens and feel the its 

effects of measures it upon their private interests which must of [ —} 

effect [ —H—} 

feet their private interests? 
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Appeals are made to the history of nations 
where ambitions and corrupt rulers 
have usurped and destroyed the liberties 
of the people; but in all these cases 
a strong military force has been at 
the command of the usurpers; and in 
none, have the governments been com 
posed of many sovereignties acting un 
der a confederation, founded on the 
interests of the people; and There lies 
are safety. Under these circumstances 
there can be little danger from the 
corruption of a President of the U. 

States. 

But is our union safe? We fear not. 

If however it is to fail, it will be from 
the power of the State governments. 

When the union shall no longer sustain 

the interests of the people composing it 

we may look far its dissolution. Let 

Congress enact laws counter to the interests 

of the people of a number of contiguous 

states and & [ ] in the measure another union would be 

formed, which the power of the remaining older 

states ean could at [ ] down. Our union 

then wiH- continue no longer than it is 

for the interest of the state governments to 
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[ ] it But if new states be added 

whose interests shall be sustained 

by a confederacy with the old states 

then we I can see no strong reasons can be assigned why it 

may not be permanent; and our 

whole territory become a great and happy 

prosperous people, under minor sovereignties retaining the 

power of managing their interior con 

cems by representative legislatures, 

guarded and [ ] by one 

general confederacy. The picture is 

[ - ] but let us hope it is 

not distorted. 

One great defect in our present policy is 
perceived; but not a defect of the Con 
stitution of the U. States. I allude 
to a better system for defence in case 
of a war with a powerful nation. 

Our navy and regular army are 

perhaps sufficiently strong for a 

peace establishment probable exigency though and I 

think a small increase of both would 

be wise. But our militia are un 

der a miserable worthless system. The prevailing {—\ 
notions that every able bodied man 
can be made a soldier is fallacious 
in the extreme, and ought never to 
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be harbored in the minds of sensible 
men. An organization and enrollment 
of these men with a sufficiency of Arms pro 
vided by the government of the U States, may 
be important; but any great reliance 
on them in a war with a powerful 
nation , is obviously an error & [ ] & 

and absurd. 

To remedy this defect, let there be, say 
100,000 select militia formed into proper 
suitable corps, and duly properly apportioned on the 
several states; and to be trained in the field, 
three weeks, annually, and paid & subsisted 
while thus employed by the U States 
government, and subject to its call 
on any of the emergencies exigencies pointed out in 
the constitution, not exceeding 12 months 
at one term By such a system a formidable force 
might be assembled on short notice at any [ ] point 

of attack; and at last hold an enemy 
in check, until an army could be provided 
for permanent service. This system once 
adopted, we should not again experience the 
humiliating mortification of seeing our Capital 
in flames, the triumphant boast of five or six 
thousand invading Enemy- Without a 
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system of this kind, we shall remain liable 
to ruinous depredation from a floating 
force; and if righted, ultimately driven 
to resort to a standing army. The subject 
seems to attract little of the attention 
of the national government, and which evin 
ces a recklessness incompatible with 
an enlightened legislature, and nothing 
but a war brought to our fine sides, I fear 
seems will arouse us from our stupid 
apathy. 

There may be other defects in our present 
policy, but I am not aware of any many 
of an [ ] alarming nature. Our Country 

it must be admitted, is in a prosperous condition: 
Agriculture, ( trade and commer ee) science 
and the mechanic arts, are in a healthy state. 

All industrious and peaceable citizens enjoy 
a high degree of liberty; and our nation 
is on amiable terms with those of the old 
continent, and duly respected by all. 

What then may be our future glory? 

When the merchant ships of the At 
lantic ports, loaded with the precious 
manufactures of the old states, the 
products of the valley of the Mississippi 
and the Cottons and Rice of our Warmer 




True, our trade and Commerce at this time 

is in some degree, in a damaged state; but to 

what is this owing? The answer is obvious 

The monstrous multiplication of Banks in 

all parts of the Our Country has doubled 

or trebled the quantity of money, necessary 

for the transaction of business; and such 

have been the facilities of obtaining it, by 

loans that many of our young men, instead 

of resorting to the sure mode of acquiring 

a living, by the sweat of the brow , have 

flocked out to our great commercial Cities, to 

enrich themselves on the imaginary boon 

and we now see thousands with little 

other property than the dandy coats upon 

their backs, dealing in millions large sums of borrow 

ed capital: of course, when the sources 

of their streams are shut up, failure and 

bankruptcy is the consequence; and this 

they attribute to what they technically 

call a scarcity in the money market. 

instead of their want of prudence. 

Under these circumstances what calculat 
ing man will be surprised at the numerous 
failures of which he so often hears, in the 
papers of the day? The truth is, money is 
too plenty; and in fact it has depreciated 



to about one half of the former value. 

Look at the prudent and industrious farmer 
Do we find him self involved in the calamity? 

No!- He is fattening on the spoils of the 
mercantile mania, into which many have 
plunged {—j- by over trading. 

It is said this state of things has arisen from 
the mismanagement of our government, in relation 
to the Bank of the United States. How this may 
be, I am not certain. The suppression of that 
Bank, has appeared to me to be a measure 
injurious to the welfare of our Country, by 
throwing out of circulation a medium, which 
was current in all parts of the Union, as 
well as in Europe, by which the transactions 
of the business of our wide spread country, has 
been, & will be much damaged, and will must continue to 
operate, until it shall the bank shall be restored. 

Had that Bank been continued, and a 
due number of branches established in the 
several states; and the State Banks cur 

tailed, our business under proper limits might have continued 
to flow on prosperously. 

But Banks or no Banks, I hope we shall 
learn one useful lesson from the present 
state of our mercantile affairs. Viz. That 
to enter an extensive business, singly or in 



in Company, and depend on loans to support 
it is dangerous, and generally terminates in dis 
appointment and min. Much might be added 
on the subject; but I forbear and turn to more 
inviting scenes. And what let me enquire, may 
be our future glory, when the merchant 
ships of the Atlantic parts, loaded with the 
precious manufactures of the old states; the products 
of the valley of the Mississippi and the Cottons 
and rice of our warmer regions, the real 
property of our merchants, 
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regions shall wave the flag of the Union 

in the ports of Oregon; and these ships 

in turn, shall be seen under the same 

flag, in the parts of the Atlantic, exchanging 

the products of the Columbia and in 

terior regions contiguous to the Rocky Mountains, 

reciprocating the blessings of civilization 

in every part of the wide spread 

Union; maintaining peace & commerce 

with all nations- and proving to the 

world, that extent of territory is no 

impediment to a government of con 

federated republics, where the in 

terests of each is are protected and guar 

anteed by Constitutions and laws, 

founded on the rights of the people 

The picture is fascinating flattering , but let us 

hope it4s not distorted. 

Finis 

A revised, corrected & enlarged copy 
of the Above, I delivered before the Adel 
phi Society in this Town. 
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A 

Visit to Saratoga, and Ballston Springs 
including ramble about 
Lakes George and Champlain, and 
in the State of Vermont; embracing with no 
tices of the Company & the military operations 
on the country in the Old French and 
Revolutionary Wars- 
Chap. 1 

Incidentally 

Accidentally meeting an old friend, 
a physician, whom I had not seen 
for some time, and passing the usual 
salutations, he with an expression indie 
ative of surprise, enquired, What’s the 
matter? Whence that sallow complexion? 

I thought you proof against all diseas 
es. Tolerably well said I, excepting a 
little of a bilious diatheses, attended 
with a slight degree of somnolency. 

Ah! is that the case, said he, then you 
had better make a tour to the Springs 
in New-York, and try the waters. 

Much has been said of these springs 
by visitants and writers, said I, but 
Dr. do you believe they are in 
fact efficacious in the cure of diseases? 

They certainly have that repute 
tion said he. But, I enquired, may 
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not artificial combinations possessing the 
same chemical properties produce the 
same effects, without a journey to the 
Springs? This is not found to be the 
case generally, said the Dr, and it seems 
to be agreed by physicians who have 
attended to the medical effects of miner 
al waters, that their operation is more 
salutary than any artificial combi 
nation of the chemists. You know Dr. said 
I that many our mineral springs 
have acquired a high reputation in 
the area of diseases, and at the same 
time possess no other properties than 
those of weak [ ]. Yes this 

I well know, said he, but whether 
these cures are wrought by change 
of air, exercise & temperance; the influ 
ence of expectation, or by drinking and 
bathing, and opening the pores of the 
body. I have yet to learn. And may 
not, said I, the virtues of the waters of 
Saratoga, Ballston be accounted for in 
the same way? No doubt replied he, 
valetudinarians receive much bene 
fit from these sources; but from 
analysis of these water, it appears 
they possess, properties very extraordinary 
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and probably, some mysterious vir 
tues not found in any other mineral 
water, natural or artificial. 

I see my old friend, you have confidence 
in the efficacy of the springs, rather more 
indeed than I have; but at what season 

of the year is it most acceptable ( 0 visit them? 

proper 

The summer months are undoubtedly 
the best season [ ] and the greatest num 

her resort to them in July and August 
but I am induced to believe the 
latter part of June is the time in 
which northern people are most likely 
to be benefitted by the waters. In 
bilious cases it is important that 
the viscera should be cleared out 
before the full endemic prevail. 

Reposing confidence in the Doctors 
skill and experience and as the 
journey might probably be pleasant 
and afford an opportunity of viewing 
the Country about the upper Hudson 
and Lakes George and Champlain 
the scenes of the many military exploits 
of our fathers, in the old French war 
as well as that of the Revolution, I 
was persuaded to undertake the tour. 

After a short preparation in 
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which an arrangement of business at home 
was not omitted; accompanied by a 
friend whose antiquarian propensities 
were not very different from my own, 

I commenced the journey in the month of June in a light carriage 
furnished with blank journals, drawing 

paper, pencils, pocket compass & telescope in the month of June 
and and At Greenfield, in Franklin County Massachusetts entered 
upon the road from Boston through that 
place to Williamstown. 

Leaving the Connecticut vally we soon 
ascended the hills in Shelburne, on a smooth 
road, the work of its industrious inhabitants, 
and winding through vallys and over 
hills which every where present ragged 
peaks of primitive rocks, with interesting 
farms, six miles brought us the deep 
ravine through which flows the tumbling wa 
ters of Deerfield River. Salmon falls, so 
called, from the abundance of this fish 
once caught there, by the early settlers, 
and now the seat of hydraulic works 
which might be multiplied to almost 
any extent. With comparatively small 
expense, was noted on the left, and where 
is a flourishing village and bridge at 
the head of falls the rapids. 

Passing this & [ ] second bridge over the same river, we entered the 
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alluvial vally of Charlemont settled 
previous to the war of 1755 when a few 
Charle 1 small military works were created for 

mont | protection against the Indians, who 

sometimes often made inroads and killing and 
scalping the inhabitants. 

The road for several miles running along 
the north bank of Deerfield river is 
level and often shaded by deciduous 
trees, affording a pleasant passage through 
the valley; bounded on each side by 
elevated hills, and [ ] with clusters 

©f houses and fertile farms, the abode 
of industry and competency. 

At the upper end of the valley the spurs 
of Hoosa Mountain present bold fronts apparently inaccess 
able to carriages; but industry has found 
good passages and smothed the cragged 
rocks into a tolerable road, near which 
are seen scathing houses in the recesses 
of the broken towering hills. As we proceed up 
the River they hills became more imposing 
and seem to shut up out further progress; 
but as we advance they apparently 
give way, presenting a practicable 
road through narrow defiles near 
the bank of the River. Crossing the 
stream on an elevated bridge of one 
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wide, the road continues on the south bank 

over fearful careful heights, at the foot of which 

the river, glides along a tolerably smooth 

channel, between sublime lofty hills, and we at length 

arrive at Kings-meadow found by a 

recess of the gigantic hiHs mountain where two or 

three small houses are seen, almost secluded 

from the rest of the world. 

At the western extremity of this valley 
the Road leaves the river and begins to 
rise assend the lofty Hoosac, part of the way up 
the declivity of a valley; about 1 Vi mile 
to a little tavern, where our horses were 
refreshed. About the same distance on 
ward, we arrive at the summit of the 
mountain, passing a few cottages and their 
adjacent cultivated openings. From this 
summit the view to the east is sublime. 

Detached rocky hills & mountains tower to 
peaks {■—\ and deep intervening valleys, 
the latter almost shut out from the sun and 
Deerfield River is seen winding its course east 
ward, into the Charlemont valley through 
a narrow pass, where 

“Huge rocks opposing o’er the stream project 
Their naked bosoms and the beams reflect; 

Dim 
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“Dim hills behind in pomp aerial rise, 

Left their blue tops, and melt into the skies.” 11 

Before the construction of the present 
turnpike by an indefatigable individual, 

Col. Asaph White, a bridle way led up the 

mountain on the south side of the River 

commencing a short distance above the mouth of Cold 

River , a torrent from the mountain, and 

for more than half a century, this was the 

only pass over the elevated ridge to present town of Adams 

on the west side; and was considered 

dangerous for a single horse. It was 

in fact a mere Indian path; but some 

times traversed by the troops on their 

march from the southerly part of New 

Hampshire & the northerly counties of 

Massachusetts to Albany. 

The summit of the Hoosa on the turnpike as determined 
by recent surveys is 1448 feet above 
the waters of Deerfield River at King’s 
meadow, and 2060 feet above the 
Connecticut, at the mouth of the former, 
making an elevation of 2160 feet above 
the ocean; but there are several peaks 
north of the road, and much higher. 

The land on the mountain is generally 
of a good quality, and produces where 
cultivated, most of the vegetables found 


11 From Erasmus Darwin’s poem, The Temple of Nature. 
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in lower situations, in higher latitudes; and 
many become a valuable region for the 
rearing stacks of cattle by pasturage. 

The influence of elevation on the geogra 
phy of plants, is here strikingly seen. 

Crops on the mountain are several weeks 
later than those of the same kind in the 
lew valleys; but and Indian corn will sel 
dom come to maturity. A late recent French 
naturalist who has attended to the subject 
says, “The mean temperature of a place, 
allowing for local circumstances, is deter 
mined by the joint agency of its latitude 
and elevation. When plants not suited 
by their nature to support an excess of 
either heat or cold, are found to grow 
in different latitudes, it is always at 
such heights as that the effect of eleva 
tion is the same with that of the lati 
tude; that plants that are the sub 
ject of husbandry and grown in all 
latitudes, grow likewise at all eleva 
tions, and those that grow in determi 
nate latitudes are found only in 
corresponding elevations.” 

“Thus, he says, Cabages thrive at the 
level of the sea, as well as on the alps at 
every elevation at which man can 
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take up his abode. Rye grows at the 
height of 2200 yards on the Alps; but 
what which does not grow so far 
north as rye, will not flourish at 
so great a height elevations, yet he 
has seen it at 1800 yards. And he 
lays it down as a general law, that 
a degree of latitude, in the places he 
noticed, affects the mean temper 
ature in the proportion of 180 or 200 
yards of elevation. The rule he 
admits is liable to numberless modi 
fications from local circumstances; 
but when suitable allowance is 
made, he finds the law to agree 
pretty exactly with the observations % 

During the winter the temperature 
of the air on the mountain is similar 
to that of lower Canada, and the snow 
is a copious as in those altitudes. 

High winds prevail and the roads are 

sometimes impassable. The difference of 

the temperature of the mountain and adjacent valleys 

is striking. At Bennington at the 

west foot, when peach trees are in full 

blossom in early seasons, the snow 


f M. De Candolle on the Effects of Elevation upon 
the Geography of Plants in France 
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on the mountain, within the distance 

of two or three miles, has been found two or three 

feet deep; and the traveler departing from 

that place on a warm pleasant day, in 

the spring season, is frequently obligated to 

put on additional clothing to avoid 

guard against weather as blustering as in the depth 

of winter. 

But this excess of cold which would seem 
to follow from the well known laws of 
higher elevation, is liable to a singular anom 
oly. The people of these mountainous regions 
assert the fact, that in the coldest season 
in calm clear mornings, the temperature 
of the air of the adjacent valleys is lower than 
that of the mountains, and that on descending 
into them they suffer severely from cold and 
that this difference of the air is the 
most striking when the valleys are enveloped 
in a fog.# I know not whether this has 
been verified by thermometrical obser 
vations, but from the [ ] foot 

that the air of marshy places low grounds covered 
with fog, is colder than that adja 
cent, as is often observed, I am an in 
duced to believe, their assertion is 
not groundless. In 
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In a recent f —\ treatise on Dew, by 

Dr Wells and Englishman, he has shown 

from careful experiments, that the surface 

of the ground and the air some feet above 

it in the night, is colder by several degrees of the 

thermometer than that of the atmos 

phere at a considerable height; and 

he attributes the difference to radiation 

of caloric from the surface during 

the absence of the sun. Another 

cause may co operate. Where vapour 

passes from the aeriform to the fluid 

state, it gives out instead of absorbing 

caloric. Applying their facts to the 

case in question, we have data for a probable 

explanation of the fact assented by 

these mountaineers. 

The supposition that fogs seen at night over low 
wet grounds are generated from vapour 
rising from the earth, at these places is [ ] 

erroneous: they are produced by the 
condensation of the acquired matter in 
the atmosphere exerting held in solution in an aeriform 
state during the day. Under a bright 
sun a aqueous exhalation are constantly rising 
from the earth, and mixing with the 
atmosphere, more or less according to 
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the heat of the day and the aridity of 

the incumbent air; where there remain 

imperceptible to the eye, in the aeriform 

state, until condensed, as at evening, when 

they form fog in warm and frost in 

cold weather. These exhalations from 

the mountains, driven by winds, or affected 

by Hydrostatic influences, and perhaps 

both, settle into the vallies, and become 

perceptible in the form of fog. The change 

owing to radiation of caloric from the 

ground and the expenditure of the caloric in low places, and 

its demolition in the process of the form 

ation of fog. 

In the winter season, these exhalations 
are less than in the summer; but still the 
effect is similar. If these principles and 
deductions are correct, it would ap 
pear that the air of the vally’s near the 
surface of the earth, in calm weather, 
must be of a temperature lower than 
that of the mountains, according to the 
observations of the people who reside 
on them; and hence we may account 
for early frosts which occur on low 
grounds, while elevated positions escape 
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them. That fogs are more prevalent in 
valleys than on mountains is well known 
to all; but should any want ocular 
proof of the fact, let him take a station 
on an elevated mountain commanding 
a view of the adjacent vallies, on a calm sunny 
morning, and he will no longer doubt. 

He will see the vallies enveloped in a 
dense fog vapor; often in [ ] sheltering along 

the rivers, passing through them; and 
this is often the case when the mountains 
are favored with a bright sun and 
clear sky. 

To one who has long resided in a 
level country a view from an elevated 
mountain, embracing a broken surface 
presents striking novelties. At first has 
coup d’oeil will be confused, and 
he will form a very erroneous esti 
mate of distances and the form of 
hills; generally giving them less dist 
ance and size than they possess. 

Speaking of Alluding to this deception Dr Belkap 
says, “When amazement is veiled by 
the grandeur and sublimity of the scenes 
presented to view, it is necessary to 
curb the imagination, and exercise the 
judgment with mathematical 
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precision; or the the temptation to 
romance is invincible” 

In judging of distances in mountainous 
countries aerial perspective will in 
some measure corrupt the imagination. 

When a mountain presents a blue f —\ 
aspect we may be sure it is at a greater dist 
ance than one which exhibits varieties of co 
lors approaching to those of woods 
& fields seen near. Another deception circumstance con 
nected with distant views, is the Mirage 
or as the seamen term it, looming , by 
which a mountain appears much 
higher at one time than at another. 

This the effect of terrestrial refraction which 
varies in different states of the atmos 
phere, and sometimes produces sur 
prising phenomena.- 
The view from the west [ ] of Hoosac 

mountain is not so wild as that from 
the east; though more picturesque. The vil 
lage of Adams is first seen, through which 
winds Hoosac River one of the tributaries 
of the Hudson. Further on is the majes 
tic Sadde mountain towering above higher 
than the Hoosac and further on Toconac 
range, on the west confines of Massa 
chusetts. Directly on front, the view 
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is limited by oak hill which cuts off 

a view prospect of the College buildings at Wil 

liamstown. 

The western side declivity of the mountain 
is less elevated & is more abrupt than the east, band as 
the road takes a zig zag direction 
it is less difficult for carriages. The 
distance across this spine of New-England 
including the ascent and descent, is about 
7 miles, on which we passed Col River a 
small stream which empties into Deerfield River; 
winding its course through a deep ra 
vine hemmed in by at its lower point, 
by hills of an astounding height. 

Before we reached the village of 
Adams we came up with a gentleman 
accompanied by a lad in a light [ ] 

who appeared to be much engaged 
in Botanical and mineralogical research 
es. Not with more avidity did Sir 
Joseph Banks, in his “hunter of ambula 

tions” as Peter Pindar facetiously describes him 12 , chase the Emperor of Morocco 

than than did this disciple of Linnaeus 
and Warner, pursue his favorite ob 
jects. When a rare plant or mineral 
met his eye, sudden from his carri 
age he leaped, and with 

Hope 


12 Peter Pindar is the pen name of John Wolcot. Pindar calls Banks a “hunter of ambulations” in his 
satirical poem Peter’s prophecy, or, the president and poet, or an important epistle to Sir J. Banks, 
on the approaching election a president of the Royal Society. 
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Hope in his heart, and Eagles in his eyes, 

Just like a pointer quat’ring well his ground 

He nimbly trots the fields around.” 13 

Nor did one of these objects escape a close examin 

ation. Was it a plant, instantly was it 

torn, root and branch from its locality 

and its pistils counted: if a mineral 

down upon the knees went our Warne 

rian delving and scratching like a 

terrior for his burrowed game, to ex 

tract it from the ground or attached 

rock in situ place Obtaining his prize, straight 

like the homy bee with his cumbrous 

load, eying the previous boon, he ~~ for 

his carriage, tripping and stumbling 
over logs and stumps and stones in 
imminent danger of breaking his neck. 

To one unacquainted with the be 
witching scenes of Botany and Mineral 
ogy, such avidity in pursuit of a plant 
or worthless stone would indicate a 
derangement of intellect, and his first 
thought would be to seize and confine 
the maniac. 

But let us not smile at the zeal with 
which men of science pursue their 
favorite studies. Botany and mineralogy 


13 From Pindar’s poem, Peter’s prophecy ... 



| A perusal of the article mineralogy in Brewster’s Edinburgh Ency 
clopedia will exhibit the correctness of these remarks; where the 
[ ] technicals are so multiplied, that no thing one but a lad of 

good memory by long application can master them, to the exclusion of 
all other knowledge. 
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had but recently engaged the atten 

tion of the people of this country & many illus 

trious for their talents, and now prose 

cutting these branches of natural history 

with an eagerness which promises much 

success. 

It is however to be regretted that these 
sciences are not rendered more accessible 
to English scholars of a scientific taste. 

An English writer speaking of mineralogy 
has the following remarks. 

“The Babel confusion of the nomencla 
ture of this science, has hitherto been 
no mean obstacle to its more general 
study; and he who has worked his 
way through the perplexing jumble 
of Greek, and Latin, German, French 
and English, in all the degrees of un 
couth admixture, is entitled to no 
uncommon praise for his perseverance 
and assiduity. For want of some 
definite and fixed system the syno 
nums of this branch of natural history 
have multiplied with all the waverings 
of caprice; and a kind of infatuated [ ] 

appears hitherto to have prevailed of 
introducing new names, upon every 
occasion.”-J These 
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These Such hints we hope will be instrument 
al in drawing away much of the rubbish 
which still loads our mineralogical 
nomenclature. 

The village of North Adams appears 
to be a place of considerable business. 

It has good water privileges on which 
several factories have been built, and 
are now in active operation. 

About two miles southerly of Adams 
village, the site of old fort Massachu 
setts, first built in the war of 1744, 
was pointed out to us in a meadow on 
the left; a few apple trees mark the 
spot. Here a garrison was maintained 
by the Province of Massachusetts for 
about 15 years. In 1746, it was cap 
tured by a French and Indian 
force from Crown point, under 
the command of Monsieur Veudreil 
and the small garrison under Col 

John Hawks of the town, then a sergeant, & carried to Canada and 

the fort was destroyed demolished, but afterwards re 

built by Massachusetts, and for a 

number of years was entrusted to the command 

of Col. Ephraim Williams who was killed 

near Lake George in 1755 in an ambus 

cade of Baron Dieskeu’s arm in 1755 
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Proceeding down the Hoosac, about two miles 
we arrived at Williamstown a handsome 
town village with its College buildings. The 
place took its name from Col. Ephraim 
Williams, the officer just named, and the 
College owes its rise to a generous dona 
tion of the same that gentleman, intended for 
a free school in that place. In com 
memoration of the donor, a plain handsome 
monument has been place in (one of 
the College buildings) an honorable mark 
of esteem for departed worth. Another 
enacted on the ground where he fell 

of a moderate size, would be gratifying 

to travelers who often enquire for the 

place, on their passage from Glens 

Falls to Lake George. 

At Williamstown was stood a small fort 
and several others extended down 
Hoosack River to the town of that 
name in the war of 1755, and several 
skirmishes with the Indians took place 
in the vicinity- 

From Williamstown we proceeded 
on the route through Pownal to Ben 
ington, the latter one of the oldest towns in 
Vermont, and now a place of note 
It is an excellent town, with many 
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fine farms and appears wealthy. 

The battle fought between Genl Starks 

and a detachment of Gen Burgoyne’s Army 

under Col. Baume & Breyman August 16 1777, though 

about 7 miles westerly of the town village, has 

given Bennington [ ], and some many 

of its inhabitants shared in the action. 

Many of the Germans who died of the 
wounds received in the battle action were are buried 
in the cemetery contiguous to the meeting 
house, and several monuments mark 
the places of the last home of the in 
habitants who fell in the battle severe 
conflict- 

meeting with the affable Ex Governor 
Ticknor, who resided was at Bennington at this 
time of the action, he gave us a sketch of the 
battle ground, and many particulars 
of the battle action , and as our road led over 
it, we determined not to pass it without 
a critical examination. We were further 
assisted by an accurate plan drawn by 
one of Burgoyne’s Engineers, inserted 
in his “State of the Expedition from 
Canada” 

The Road from Bennington presented 
many excellent dairy farms and droves 
of Cattle indicating industry and wealth 
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arriving at length at an elevated 
field on the right, partially covered 
with apple trees, and the Walloomscock 
on the left we found the site of Starks 
camp, occupied by his troops the night 
previous to the battle, about a mile 
from the scene of the action 
Half a mile further on the road, is a 
cluster of houses on the right east branch of 
the river, and at the western extremity 
we were shown a humble cottage 
in which Col. Baum died of the 
wounds he had received in the action, 
then owned by Capt Mathews, one 
of the first settlers in the place. A 
large bunk house was afterwards 
built by him further west on the line be 
tween the states of New-York and 
Vermont up on the margin of a hand 
some meadow in front. A gentle 
man occupying the house pointed 
out the place where Col. Baume 
was buried, on the bank of the Wallom 
scoic, a short distance below a mill 
near the cluster of houses above men 
tioned, and for the gratification 
of such [ ] [ ] visit the spot I 

took its bearing from the SE corner 
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of the bunk house, and found it south 
35 degrees East by the needle of my 
pocket compass, distant about 120 
rods. 

The place grave is almost forgotten by the 
present busy race, and probably will 
soon be lost, if not worn away by the 
river which has already encroached 
upon the ground. 

The veteran soldier may still have 

connections in Europe who mourn lament his 

loss: And though an enemy, I cannot 

but drop a tear of express sympathy at his 

fate. Yes This veteran at the beck of his Prince, 

totally unacquainted with the merits 

of the cause in which he was engaged, 

left home and friends on the plains 

of Germany, to encounter the hard 

ships and dangers of war in the woods 

of America. There he fell and left his bones 

to moulder in a solitary grave on the 

banks of the Walloomscoick—unwept 

and unknown! Such is the fate of 

the warrior! 

Fording the Creek about a quarter 
of a mile beyond the Mathews bunk house we 
come to a small meadow in which are 
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several buildings and again passing the 
creek, we found ourselves on Baum’s po 
sition. A small house close on the north 
bank, occupied by a Mr. Barnett, marks 
the place where a corps of British rangers 
were posted within a temporary work 
at the commencement of the battle. On the 

right or east of the road is a hill occupied high hill hording on the works occu 
pied by the enemy, still covered with 
woods; on the lower part of the hill which near 
Barnetts house, was a small in the trace of a small work defended 
by a party of Grenadiers Germans and a field 
piece. Another body of the enemy occu 
pied the point of a hill on the south side 
of the creek, slightly fortified. But the 
and another of some strength [— ] of the enemy was posted 
on the crest of the woody hill about 80 
rods northerly of the ford, covered 
by a work of earth logs and rails, then sur 
rounded by woods, but since cleared off to 
a small extent. The ground south & 
west of this height, was partially cleared 
and fenced into fields- 
Starks made his attack on various points 
of Baumes position; a part on the rear 
and the contest was severe for about 
two hours, when the works were [ ] 

at all points, and all who escaped capture 
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fled into the woods, followed by the Americans 
Baum was found mortally wounded & 
carried up the creek to the cottage where he 
died; and the contest was supposed to 
be ended. 

But while the victors were scatting over 
the woods and field, collecting the spoils of 
the victory Starks received intelligence that a strong rein 
forcement of the enemy under Col. Breyman was within about 
a mile and advancing upon him with 
two field pieces. It being late in the day 

, proposed . .. , , , 

he---- to fall back and post 

was disposed 

pone another attack until the next morning; 
but finding his men eager for an immedi 
ate attack conflict, and Col. Warner’s regiment ar 
riving from Manchester, he resolved determined to 
advance on the enemy, who were then posted 

on an open field on the right of the [ ] partially surrounded by woods, 
near St Corcks mill 

Warners regiment advanced commenced the attack from 

the woods & but was soon supported by the other troops 

who formed on his left, and the contest be 

came warm. Under a shower of balls the 

the Americans rushed forward, cut down the 

artillery men, and seizing the guns, turned 

them upon the enemy, until they in turn 

were driven back by the bayonet. [ ] 

to the charge they again captured the artillery and 
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turned them again upon the enemy 

and in this manner the action continued 

to fluctuate until near sun set, both sides displaying 

exhibiting the most obstinate resolu 

tion. At length having expended 40 rounds 

of ammunition per man, and finding it in 

vain longer to contend with superior for 

ces, Breyman ordered a retreat gave up 

the contest and 

“Pale rout begins, Brittania’s broken train 
Tread back their steps & scatter from the plain; 

To their strong camp precipitate retire, 

And wide behind them streams the roaring fire” 14 
The trophies of the two actions were 4 
brass field pieces, 250 dragoon swords, 
about 1000 stand of Arms and between 
six and seven hundred prusians. 

Starks loss was 70 men killed and wounded 
and 207 of the enemy were found dead 
on the two fields, besides the wounded. 

The woods which bordered on the fields 

are now generally cleared off, and few marks 

of the contest new remain; In a [ ] on 

the west side of [ ] field where the hottest part of the strife 

with the artillery occurred; for many years 

after the farmer presented the marks of the shot. 


14 From Joel Barlow’s poem, The Columbiad. 
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Several Many anecdotes conceive of the bravery of the 
men and spirit of the times, were related after 
the battle. An old gentleman whose furrowed 
cheeks and silver locks added dignity to his 
venerable form, had five sons in the battles. 

Being told, after the action that he was un 

fortunate in one of them, he eagerly enquired- What! has 

he misbehaved- did he desert his post, or 

shirk from the charge? No Sir! worse 

than that- he is among the slain; he fell 

gallantly in the cause of his country: 

then I am satisfied , replied the venerable 

sire, bring him in and lay him be 

fore me, that I may at leisure survey 

the darling of my soul. The corps was 

brought in and laid before him, be 

smeared with dust and gore. He then 

called for a bowl of water and a nap 

kin, and with his own hands wash 

ed off the gore from his sons corpse & 

wiped his gaping wounds with a com 

placeny, as he himself expressed it, never 

before felt. % 

The following is related of a lad of 
13 or 14 years of age who had accompanied 
the militia to camp. Indicating a dispo 
sition to share in the attack, he was 



told me might remain in camp where 
he would be out of danger: This ill suited 
his inclination, and he insisted upon ac 
companying the troops to the field. Permission 
being at length, reluctantly given, he took 
post in the ranks and advanced with 
chearfulness. Coming into the action when 
the balls few like hailstones, he kept 
his place, deliberately loading and firing 
his musket with great composure. 

The enemy at length recoiling he rushed 
forward among the dead and dying, 
seizing their arms-and carefully exam 
ing for one more perfect than his 
own, and having found suited his 

taste, there down his arm musket & with the [ ] joined 

the ranks in pursuit of the flying enemy; 
and thus with the same unconcern he 
continued to fight till the action ceased. 

The two actions of this day present 
the rare instances in which undisciplined 
men became defeated a body of regular 
troops not only in the open field but behind works, f—f-i-n 
the open field. When they with numbers 
was a nearly equal; and with the 
exception of the men from New Hamp 
shire and Warners regiment, they were 
untaught. It should be recollected that 
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however, that the latter had seen severe 
and possessed a degree of discipline, which 
if not of that mechanical kind taught in 
regular armies, was well adapted important to 
desultory war; and no doubt much of their 
confidence in the experience of this com 

mander who had seen long service in the old French war, and dis 
Bunker Hill tinguished himself at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. 

But there are other considerations circumstances which 
in connection with relation to this extraordinary victory, which 
should [ —f will {—4 arrest the attention of military men; 
and furnish hints principles for the formation of 
a system of defence for Country. 

An astute A writer on the formation, discip 
line and economy of armiesi who 4— ] whose work 
expressing sentiments on the subject lays down 
we have perused with much satisfaction 
the following principles as applica 
ble to the corps in the field, which with your permission 
I shall quote, “Besides the differences of power and character 
observable among mankind according to race 
and ~1 and climate, local situation and period of life; 
solidersJ the state of progress in society, the pursuits 

and of 


JThe work is entitled “ A Sytematic View of 
the Formation, Discipline and Economy of Armies .” 
By Dr Robert Jackson 1 Vol, 4 to 377 pages. It might 
be entitled the Philosophy of Tactics. 
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and occupations of life men among classes ef 
or individuals; uniformly influence phys 
ical and moral gratitus: consequently 
affect, in a corresponding degree, the con 
dition of fitness or unfitness for war 

“In the early or semi-barbarous periods 
of society, the qualities requisite in war 
shine forth in the greatest luster: the 
mind is then ambitious, ardent in pur 
suits, bound firmly to its object by the 
operation of our sentiment. The sentiment 
in this stage of society assumes a vigorous 
growth, as not being marred or distracted 
by that variety of impression, which is in 
separable from the presentation which 
abound in civilized life. The body is healthy 
and active, as not being pampered with 
care, nor enfeebled by indulgence: it is 
consequently capable of enduring fatigues. 

Of the different pursuits or occupations 
of man, hunting is that which is most 
directly preparative of war; but it is on 
ly among savage or barbarous nations, 
that hunting is the sole or chief occupa 
tion of a people; but when it is a 
general pursuit, it may be considered as 
bringing forth and eminently improving 
some of those qualities, which are serviceable 
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in the practice of war, of which it may 
be regarded, in some degree, as a primary 
school . From this class, the writer says, are 
to be drawn sharpshooters, or riflemen , light 
or irregular troops. 

The qualifications of Herdsmen and Husband 
men are examined by the author. The former being familiar 
with much that armies in the service of a 
campaign, and being accustomed to frugal 
living the sine qua non of military ex 
cellence, and possessing knowledge of the 
country, are deemed excellent for parti 
san war. The husbandman though he 
learns little from his occupation which 
particularly fits him for military service, 
yet, as his body is healthy, his arm power 
ful, he possesses a peculiar quality for 
{—} war. 

The artizan makes a soldier dexterous 
with his arms; but not so hardy as the 
two other classes, yet much a good soldier 
by mechanical discipline 

In civilized ages and in polished societies 
where arts flourish and where avarice 
and desire of sensual gratification usurp 
the place of ambition, and desire of man 
by f —} exercise, the writer thinks, the 
action of mind is but fully bound to 
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a common object. The mental pursuit 
diverge into a multitude of channels. The 
power of body is comparatively weak; 
or rather, the bodily structure rendered 
delicate and irritable by habits of care 
and indulgence revolts from the action 
of harsh causes, and the hardships of 
an active military life. The friend 
of courage, in such cases, is even di 
minished; for among highly polished 
or luxurious nations, the whole facul 
ties are engrossed with the gratifica 
tions of sense or love of pleasure. The 
heroism of human nature is thus 
lost; and the mind becomes so mor 
bidly sensible of danger, that an in 
dividual, or a nation may be said 
to be physically coward, as [ ] 

from hardships and self-denial; 
or capriciously courageous as stimulated 
to acts of enterprise, by the strong 
incitements of sensual and selfish 
gratifications. 

In this state of society where the 
love of money is the paramount ob 
ject of pursuit, the movement is va 
rious, active and enterprising, the ef 
feet brilliant, dazzling and splendid. 
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But the object is insulated; self usurps 
dominion on its own account, and the 
operations of man have no well connected 
union; the social affections are weakened; 
the love of country is lost; the whole 
soul is absorbed in a desire of gain; the 
whole thoughts employed in speculations 
and trading adventures in grand exhibit 
tions of gaming, or in petty gamblings, 
intriguing and money changing. 

In this latter stage, he says, the regin of 
sensual gratification predominates; 
individuals and nations appearing of 
ten to be so entirely led in chains by ab 
[ ] of the eye, the ear or the palate 

that taylors and milliners, fiddlers and 
orators, cooks and confectioners may 
be justly denominated their effective 
orders. A revolution in manners, or a 
loss of the respectability due to human 
nature, is the consequence of such a 
condition. It is thus that a nation, 
like an individual, having run a course 
of splendor and renown, returns to 
the goal from which it set out to the 
readiness of savage life, contracted from 
the unjust depression of its essential 
parts by the hand of tyranny, as 
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the loss of energies, in the exalted 

parts, arising from devotion to the 

lowest and basest of the pleasures of 

[ ]. Thus he the picture [ ] by the water is repulsive but 

a correct one. 

In this present state of society few are to be 
found qualified for soldiers, without 
a long and thorough course of in 
struction in the school of mechanical 
discipline; and as our country is 
fast verging to an effeminate this state of refine 
ment , and f—f-af our cities have 
already reached it, we are not to 
look for soldiers, with the natural 
qualifications found in the “ heroism 
of human nature ” which grows only 
in countries where the forests are 
giving way, before the axe of 

the rude hardy settler, and innovating {—\ manners manners 
hold the ascendency have not destroyed their natural energy. 
Such were the [ —} 

This was the heroism of the untaught men who fought 

and conquered disciplined veterans 

in the farmed fields of Bennington- 

Bunker hill in Mass and Kings mountain in 

N. Carolina, present cases somewhat 

similar; though in the former the 

troops were covered by temporary works. 
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What then is the duty of our Legislators 

or more properly of enr Congress? Surely 

Surely not to rest on security under the idle belief that 

that the present refined feather bed militia men, will 

if called to the field, ¥.411 would again perform 

feats like those heroes of human na 

ture , who which have been noted cited , but to 

prepare a system that shall call into 

the school of discipline a sufficient 

number for our defense; who shall 

be instructed at the expense of Govern 

ment, while training under competent 

officers; f—f to be ready at all times 

to take the field, the only mode of 

supplying the natural vigor prowess which 

once was found in among our people, before 

refinement usurped the place of mas 

culine virtues- A system of this kind 

put into active operation, and fur 

nished with skillful engineers from 

the national school at west point, 

would constitute a force for defence 

which no nation, however powerful, 

would assail with a prospect 

of success. 


Quitting 
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Quitting Walloonscocks farmed proud field, we pro 
ceded on the direct road to Cambridge to 
7 miles to the checquered house so named from 
the tessellated painting of its walls, a 
Cam singular freak of its owner. But 

bridge ^there may be shrewdness in this vol 

& Checquered [dity; and in fact it has given notoriety 
House J to the house; for we heard it mentioned by 

travelers previous to eur commencing 
our tour, and few pass it without a 
call the very object of its possessor. 

Cambridge is a handsome town with a 
fertile soil, and was partially settled before 
the war of the revolution, and here 
Col Baume captured a few of its 
inhabitants on his march to the ground 
where he ended his career. 

From this place the road crosses a broken 
Country 10 miles to Greenwich or Union village W1 
Green ~'i a handsome place of recent growth 
wich L on the Battenkill, where there are 
Village J fire water hydraulic privileges, which work 
several flourishing factories. 

At the period of the revolutionary war 

the country here was little settled; Whipples mill 

stood at a fall a small distance below 

the present village, near which Genl 

Fellows militia was posted for a short 
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previous to the surrender of Genl Burgoyne 
in 1777 and a slight military work thrown up. 

The route of Colonels Baume and Brey 

man was through the woods a little small distance south 

of the village, on a rough road little fre 

quented, and peculiarly embarrassing to 

the heavy moulded Germans. Stedman 

who has published a valuable History of the war, 

says, “twenty four hours were spent by 

Breyman in marching 16 miles; and that 

halted ten times in an hour, to dress 

his ranks, which from the embarrassment 

attending the march, were liable to be 

broken at every turn.” Burgoyne evi 

dently committed an error in employ 

ing such heavy troops on an expedition 

which required [ ] of movement. 

Passing ever the creek to the south side 

and over through a level pine plain, 5 miles, 

we arrived at the Hudson, where is a small 

meadow opposite to the mouth of fish Creek in Saratoga; 

and crossing passing passing the River at the ferry below an Island, 

we found ourselves on the ruins of old 

fort Hardy, built in the field a meadow when 

Burgoyne laid down his armes in Oct 

1777. The pleasant village of Schuylerville 
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skirts the meadow on the west north of 
fish creek. On the heights south west 

partly covered with woods may be seen the remains of the works works 

in which his main force was posted 

at the time of the capitulation. North 

of the village is an elevation, the position 

of the Germans, and a little further east 

that of the park of artillery. 

The house in which the Baroness Reidisel 
had her quarters, on an eminence to the 
north of the German camp, during the 
time the British army lay here, and 
which is rendered interesting from her 
memoirs, attracted our attention. 

It was then owned by a Mr. Lamson, 
since by Mr. Bushett; and having been 
repaired, the mark of the cannon balls 
from an American battery on the oppo 
site side of the Hudson, are were no longer 
seen, though conspicuous before the 
repair of the house- 

The northern canal which passes 
through Saratoga meadow has grown 
in some degree changed the features 
of the ground, from the old aspect; but 
the place will long be remembered by 
Americans. Bemis heights, the site of the 
Battles of the 19 th of September & 7 th of October 
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and about 7 miles down the River. 

(for a particular account of which see my 
History of Genl Burgoyne’s Campaign (in 
Manuscript) It is hoped that not only 
those heights, but the interesting ground at 
Schuylerville, will be marked by small small dur 
able monuments to commemorate 
events so important to our country. 

From Schuylerville we took the road 
to Saratoga Springs twelve 12 miles, passing 
part of the way over a sandy pine plain extending to 
the springs, and thickly scattered with 
farm houses. Our route led into the 
northerly extremity of the place at Taylors ten springs, 
some of which have obtained celebrity 
for the medicinal qualities; and as the 
boarding houses here offer quarters at a 
lower rate than the thick part of the 
village, they are resorted to by the 
diseased. But, as it was our design 
to swig the Congress waters and 
mix in the melee, we very uncourte 
ously refused the numerous invitations 
of “ boarding and lodgings to let ” which 
in large capitals presented on the 
right and left, and took quarters 
at Putnams on the south or upper village near that 
celebrated fountain. 
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The mineral springs of Saratoga are situ 
ated in a marshy valley, stretching along 
the east side of the village, upwards of a 
mile; bounded on the east by a high 
level plain and on the west by a tract 
of country somewhat broken into hills 
presenting farms of a partly good soil. 

Through the valley a small streams wind 
its way to the northward. The main street f —\ 
extends along the west side of the valley 

about half a mile in length, and then leaves and everything nearly on a 

right line leaves the valley to the right 

it the whole length about a mile. The 

lower village older street bounds on the valley to 

considerable extent, leaving space 

for a copse of white pine woods be 

tween the two, which are counted 

by cross streets. The soil [ ] to sand 

presents with some inequalities. Excepting the 

Hotels for boarders, the buildings are 

ef in moderate style; convenient rather 

than showey. In the southerly part of the 

upper streets are a number of large houses 

built for the accommodation of [ ]; 

these of course are ornamented and showey 

among the most noted are Congress and 

Union Halls, on opposite sides of the street, 

near Congress Spring; and further north, 
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the United States Hall , the Pavilion and 
Union Hall all affording good accommo 
dations at a good price. Besides these there 
are many private houses { —H—1 which furnish 
good quarters, and more calm & inviting than the 
necessary bustle attending the larger places 
of resort for the gay and fashionable. 

The post office and stores need not be 
mentioned for they of course find places 
here. A reading room where papers from 
Reading { all parts of the U. States may be found is 

Room J established in the village, as well as a 

small circulating Library. The former will 
attract the attention of all; for all in this 
country are politicians ; but whether the 
proprietor of the latter will meet with 
such encouragement as to enable him to 
enlarge his collection, is yet to be determined. 
Reading people are not often found 
where pleasure and amusement are 
predominant. Novels and romances, the 
rage of the day, will be sought for and 
read with avidity; but solid works of 
science will find fewer patrons unless 
the frivolous taste of our people shall 
be changed. Could however and ex 
tensive Library of solid works of science 
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be supported, it would add much 
to the inducements to men who think 
to visit the place. 

For the purpose of designation the springs 
have received distinct names but without regard 
ing their their qualities. Beginning on the 
south, they are as follows, Washington, 

Columbian, Congress, Hamilton, Walton, 

Flat Rock, High rock, President, Red 
Spring, and Taylors ten springs, among 
which the [ ] the most valuable have ob 

tained the names of Washington, Jackson 
and Alexander 

According to Doctor John H. Steel a resi 
dent at the Springs, who has written pub 
lished a valuable letter work, giving 
an analysis of the waters, and a description 
of their localities , and of the geology of the adjacent 
Country, their medical properties 
are entirely owing to the following 
substances which they contain in 
a greater or less degree. Viz. Carbonic 
acid gas, muriate of soda, carbonate of 
soda, carbonate of lime, Carbonate 
of iron & carbonate of magnesia; and 
he says; It is hardly necessary to observe 
that the several medicinal effects of the springs 
springs , do not derive their different effects 
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upon the system, from any difference 
in the qualities of the articles they contain, 
but simply from a difference of the quanti 
ties of the substances common to all. 

Among the variety of invalids who re 
sort to the springs, none, says the Doctor, 
receive more benefit from this use 

than those of the following {—} Bilious and Dyspeptic; [ ] 

lous and nephritic complaints; phagedin 

ic, or ill conditioned ulcers of the extremities; 

artaneous [ ]; Arthritis or gout; 

chronic rheumatism; scrofuld; paralises 

and a few others which he mentions. 

“The waters, he adds, are so universally 
used, and their effects so seldom injuri 
ous, particularly to persons in health, 
that almost every one who has drank, 
of them assumes the right to direct 
their use to others”. But it appears from 
his experience, that some cautions are 
necessary in their use, particularly as 
regards the quantity drank at once. 

When swallowed in copious draughts 
by those with unfeebled stomach, dis 
tressing results are sometimes the con 
sequence. The necessary precautions 
are given in the Doctors book, which 
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should be in the pocket of all who 
visit the springs, to regain their health. 

Among these extraordinary fountains 
Congress spring has acquired the greatest {—j- 
celebrity. The following is the an analysis of 
its waters as given by Dr. Steel 
A gallon, or 231 cubic inches, contains 


Analy 

the following ingredients 

grains 

sis of the 

Muriate of soda 

471,5 

water of 

>- Carbonate of Lime 

178,476 

the Con 

Carbonate of Soda 

16,5 

gress 

Carbonate of magnesia 

3,356 


Carbonate of Iron 

6.168 


Total 

676, 


Carbonic acid gas- 343 cubic inches. 

The quantity of this gas is very remark 
able, and being greater than f —} any of the 
other springs, and the water drank in hot wea 
ther, after a little use, affords a de 
lightful beverage to most people. 

But many prefer the flat rock , which 
contains less muriate of soda, This has its 
name from a remarkable rock forming 
a sort of [ ] about the spring, 

of calcareous T 1 with a cylindrical 
opening in the centre. Of this Dr Steel 
give the following analysis- 
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Muriate of Soda 194,8 

Flat - 'i Carbonate of soda 11,2 

RockJ Carbonate of Lime 107, 

Carbonate of magnesia 1,5 

Carbonate of Iron 7.5 

322 grams 


Carbonic acid gas 252,5 cubic Inches 
The temperature of the springs is a little 
variant, but all are near 50 degrees of 
Fahrenheit, differing not essentially f —\ from 
that of deep wells in the same latitude. 

The fountain called the High Rock 
is situated near the bottom of a Ledge 
High l on the western side of the valley at the 

Rock J lower and of old part of the village and has its 

name from a [ ] conical rock supposed to 

have been formed by deposits from the 
water forced from below, through a 
cylindrical perforation in its center. 

The core is 6 or 7 feet in Diameter at the base and 
about 5 feet in height, & the perforation 
about 12 inches. The water at this time 
is about 2 feet below the summit apex & finds 
its way out from some fissure. 

Its qualities do not differ [ ] 

from others higher up the vally. 

This spring the first that was dis 
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covered, and visited by invalids, and 
is received a great curiosity, from the 
singular structure of the rock. 

At several of the springs are accomo 
dations for bathing, in either cold or 
tepid water, as well as in shower baths 
and perhaps some of the benefits supposed to 
be derived from drinking of the waters 
may be attributed to these healthy ap 
plications- 

The singular properties these waters 
offer to the philosopher [ ] sub 

jects of enquiry. In traversing the valley 
he will see a surface of inert earth dif 
fering in no remarkable feature from 
other morasses; but with surprise he will 
notice clear fountains here now and there 
bursting from the mass, as if propelled 
by some powerful force acting beneath, at the 
same time the waters are seen in com 
motion like the boiling or simmering like 
of these water of a pot over a fire. On tasting 
the water he will perceive a remarkable [ ] as 

perceived in [ ] the presence of 

carbonic acid, and muriate of solda; 
and other substances, which he will 
discover by chemical analysis; and 
he will enquire for the grand Laboratory 
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from which the substances f —} proceed. 

From the well known fact that vast quan 
titles of salt are found in some parts of the earth he 
will be disposed to believe, that this 
must be the case here; and that the 
waters passing through at earth and mixing 
with lime & other substances indicated by his 
analysis acquires its properties and rises 
in the valley by hydrostatic laws. 

The quantity of gas evolved during the 

process, will on a first view appear almost incredible on 

a first view , but if it be a fact, as 

Chermuch state asserts that a cubic inch of marble 

contains as much in combination as will 

fill a size gallon vessel, when in the state 

of gas, the wonder will ease. % 

The question has being made whether the 
materials of the Laboratory from which 
these fountains proceed, may not at length 
be exhausted, and the water be left with 
out their mineral present prospectus? No satis 
factory answer can be given to this quest 
ion. The high rock fountain has been 
known from 1767, when it is said to 
have been visited by Sir William Johnson 
and it is not known that its virtues 


iParkcs Chemical Catechism Chap 9. 
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have diminished; and from the extent of 
the country over which the springs are spread [ ] 

we may rationally conclude that the minerals of 
the Laboratory are ample for a long 

supply, perhaps so long as the Globe continue for ages yet to come 
The Our earth it is evident, has undergone quite 
physical revolutions convulsions since its first formation, and 
whether it is destined to [ ] of a singular nature convulsion 

nature, no one can predict from physical existing laws. 

If Central subteranian fires exist, and they are in 

fact the cause of Earthquakes, what may be 

their future operation, and what they may 

find vent, can be known only to posterity 

Many volcanoes, once in operation numerous in various 

parts of the Globe, seen to have been 

extinct, and our part of America seems to have to appeared near 

by a tranquil state. But if new material 

may be are gathering for new convulsions, man 

feeble man! can do nothing to ward 

off the evil: but must submit to 

physical operations, with this conso 

lation, that the Great being who first 

formed the Globe, with all its curious 

machinery for the [ ] f— ] [ ] 

of its inhabitants, will continue it, so 

long as the wise ends of his pro 

vidence shall rejoice but 
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While the philosopher will thus find 

interesting subjects if enquiring has [ —} at the springs, the man 

of pleasure will not be left without 

employments, adapted to his taste. Within 

2 miles of the springs is Saratoga Lake 

a handsome and pure basin collection of wa 

ter, of about 9 miles by 3 where he may 

divert himself in bating fish angling for which 

bates and tackle are ready at several 

places; and if inclined to the sports of 

the gun he will find game in the 

woods and marshes adjourning the Lake. 

In former times fish were found in 

great plenty in this water on the Lake, particularly 

herring, and the Lake it was a great 

resort of the aborigines. It is an expan 

sion of the waters of Kayaderosers creek 

and communicates with the Hudson 

by an outlet called fish creek, at old 

fort Hardy, up which vast quantities 

of herring ascended in the spawning 

season; but the creation of mill dams 

has completely obstructed their passage. 

[ ] to the fact that fish never 

voluntarily forsake the waters in which they are 
spawned the late Gov. Clinton says 
Let the mill seats be purchased, the 
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the mill dams be destroyed demolished 
and the communication opened; and 
let herrings, at the time of spawning 
be carried alive to the Lake; then 
offspring will in due season time de 
scend to the ocean and inevitably 
return, and thus he supposes the 
waters may again be stocked supplied with 
this useful fish{ 

A curious fact in relation to the passage ascention of these 

fish up the Hudson is related by Gov 

Clinton & Dr Mitchel Viz that while the 

herring part up the west shore the shad 

ascended at the same time along the east, 

Was this blind instinct, or shall we assign 
to the fish reasoning faculties, by which 
a sort of treaty was made, granting to the 
herring the west shore, as most con 
venient for entering fish creek leading 
to their spawning station? 

“All nature is but art unknown to thee; 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see” 15 


{Clinton's Discovery before the Literary and 
philosophical society of N York ([ ] [ ]) 

f Collections of the New-York Historical 
Society Vol 1 st 


15 From Alexander Pope’s Essay on Man. 
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Chap. 4. 

Having thus examined the topographical 
features of Saratoga Springs, accompanied by a 
pleasant party we proceeded to Ballston Spa 
7 miles. This place is situated in a valley through 
which winds a branch of Kayadoras creek, & 
is a handsome and inviting resort for the 
man of leisure. Many handsome and 
spacious houses are seen particularly the 
hotels for the accommodation of visitants. 

The Sans Souci is large and elegant 

containing good accommodation for a large great 

number of Boarders, and is much resorted 

to by the fashionable and wealthy- 

many other boarding houses are seen 

and taverns a stores are in full propor 

tion. Near Alchmiches, a fine boarding 

house, are several [ ] on the sum 

mets of which are pleasant summer houses to which 

the lead up long flights of stairs, and 

from the summits building handsome views are 

obtained of the adjacent country. 

The springs at this place not very 
different in their qualities, from those 
at Saratoga. The public well situated 
near the center of the village has been 
the most noted and the inhabitants 
have ornamented it with an iron 








[ ] and platform marble. The 

other springs are Lows and the 
sulphur spring , the latter so called from 
its containing sulphuratted hydrogen. 

All contain a good portion of carbon 
acid gas. Recently a new newspring 
burst from the ground, on the margin 
of the creek, not far distant from 
the public well, and a long tube was 
inserted through which the water 
rose with great rapidity, highly charged 
with carbonic acid gas. But so co 
pious a discharge indicated a 
short existence, and it at length faded. 

The township of Ballston was settled 

principally at or after 1770; yet and was 

generally abandoned on the approach 

of the British army under Gen. Burgoyne; 

but the people who returned after the 

capture of their army suffered consider 

ably from depradations of parties of 

the enemy and several of the people 

were killed and captured. At evening we 

returned to Saratoga, favorably impressed with the village 

of Ballston. When the concourse of visitants at 

the springs is greatest, which 

generally happens in July or August 
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no place perhaps, in the United States, pre 
sents a greater variety of character. In the 
course of a day, people are seen from 
all parts of the union, and from Canada 
often from the west Indies and from 
various parts of Europe. Some “Fly the 
rank City to shun its tainted air” 16 , others 
though not the most numerous class, 

“How best the feeble fabric to support 
of Mortal man; in healthful body, how 
A healthful mind the longest to maintain.” 17 
Among the visitants may be observed 
all sorts from grave to the gay 
the well bred gentleman and the clown 
the man of business and the lounger all 
flocking to the fountains to taste of their 
exhilarating waters. Others tottering 
on crutches with rheumatism or gout 
or tinged with accumulated gall, “after 
painful journeys, anxiously looking 
for relief from maladies which per 
haps defy the power of medicine & 
the skill of the physician. But by 
far the greatest number are men 
“ of no disease ” who resort to the waters 
for the gratification of [ ] and the ad 

vancement of their pleasures, or from 
other motives less harmless. 


16 From John Armstrong’s Art of Preserving health, 1744. Armstrong uses “shun its turbid air” 
instead of “tainted air” that Hoyt uses. 

17 Ibid. Armstrong uses “fickle” instead of the “feeble” that Hoyt uses. 



As at all places of great resort some 
are always found who are not deserv 
ing of the highest esteem, yet it is 
true that a great proportion of the 
visitants are respectable, and the man 
of taste and war science, may generally find 
associates with whom he can pass 
away his time agreeably. Of the learned 
professions Clergymen and gentlemen 
of the bar furnish a [ ] proportion. 

Physicians are less numerous. Will 
it be said that the latter are disposed to 
depreciate the medical virtues of the 
waters, in order to retain patients at 
home for their own interest or ra 
ther that they, who ought to be better 
judges of the efficacy of the waters 
than ourselves, do not hold them 
in high less repute. The [ ] of the latter 

may be honest, while the [ ] 

of the former are is precisely like that 
of many most other men. 

On Sundays at the Church in Sara 
toga is generally thronged; and besides 
discourses from the Clergymen of 
place, visitants are presented with 
theological disquisitions from visiting 
Clergymen; and as there is a great 
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diversity of sentiment on religious sub 

jects in different parts of the U States, 

the discourses vary through all the shades 

of difference from the repulsive [ ] 

of Calvin and Hopkins, to the more 

constant Ameliorating systems of [ ] & Priestly, 

The {— ] and [ —\ [ ] listens to the former with a sigh or a smile at the 

approving or spurning the other dark picture presented of human na 

ture; but to the latter with delight on distrust , at 

the want of perplexing [ ] mysteries in their 

system. The one is addressed to the fears, while 

the other appeals to the reason of re 

fleeting men. Which produces the least of 

[ ], is left to the decision of sound intellects. 

A residence of a week at the springs, and 
a free use of the Congress waters, not forgetting 
a frequent application use of the tepid bath, generally 
cures the man “ of all disease ”; and prepares 
him for extending his tour, and if he is 
not in fact, invigorated by the course, 
his will imagine himself so; and for [ —} 
operations will be made [ —} 
his imagination will compensate for the failure. 

With this impression Bidding farewell 
to the social circle we had met at the 
springs, we resolved on a tour to the northern 
Lakes in the State of New-York, the scene 
of the military exploits of our fathers 
in the colonial wars as well as that of our 
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revolution, from whom we had often 
heard the details of their toils and 
hairsbreadth escapes, while fighting the 
battles of their country. 

Taking the road over a plain of sandy loam by Northern 

balance ([ ] house) eighteen miles 

brought us to Glenns fall village on 

the left bank of on the Hudson, about five 

miles above old fort Edward. The fall 

at this place attracts the notice of travelers 

and affords speculations for the Geolo 

gist. The fall In its whole descent it is about from 

40 to 50 feet but as its summit precipice is very 

irregular and forms several deep chasms 

through which the water descends, it 

strikes the eye as rather wild than beau 

tiful. A bridge is thrown over these 

chasms and a rocky mass forming an 

island at the head of the cataract which 

diverts the waters into channels for 

mills and other hydraulic machinery. 

Part of the River is turned from the head 
of the fall f —\ into a feeder which supplies 
the summit of the northern canal. 

The rock forming the fall is secondary Limestone, 
fast giving way to the process of down 
position and disintegration. Under the 
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island supporting the bridge, is seen a 
cavity, worn out by the waters, through which 
a man may pass without difficulty. Below 
the bridge the river passes off in a deep 
ravine in the rock, forming high falls 
nearly perpendicular, the work of ages. 

But the greatest curiosities {—} at these fall 
are the organic reliques every where 
found in the rock, both vegetable and 
animals; the former generally between the 
strata, and the latter imbedded in the mass reek 

To {—} assign them names would require the skill 
of a Cuvier; and whether their prototypes 
are to be found at this period or they are extinct 
races, we shall not attempt [ — ] existing that existed only 
in the chaotic stage of the Globe, as supposed 
by some of our late geologists, I we shall not 
attempt to decide. A more interesting question 
seems to be, how they were deposited in these 
rocks? Many of them are [ ] ichtholites and |—\ 

{—} other marine productions from which it may be inferred that 

the rocks must have been covered by wa 

ter at the time [—fthcy were formed, and the remains 

deposited. 

To explain these phenomena two theories 
have been advanced by modem geologists 

the 
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1 st That the waters of the ocean once cov 

ered the summits of the highest mountains and 

that the sea afterwards retired and 

sunk for below its pre¥ former level. 

or 2 nd That some power operating 

from beneath, has lifted up the island 

and continents with their hills and 

mountains from the watery abyss 

to their present elevation above its 

surface general level. Either of these throws (one called 

the Neptune and the other the Plutorian) it is 

supposed by geologists will account 

for the phenomena which are every 

where presented on our Globe. 

But the geo gnostic [ ] of the country at 

Glens Falls the [ ] f—} Doct Mitchel believed might be 

satisfactory explained without re 
[ ] to either of these theories. In the 

valley of the Hudson, he says, evidence exists, that 
an extensive lake once extended spread from 
the highlands at west point, into Can 
ada, and down the St Lawrence as far 
as Quebec; and that the mountainous 
barriers at those places, have been worn 
down, and the country between with 
the exception of Lakes George and 
Champlain, laid dry; and that dur 
ing the existence of the Lake it was 
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inhabited by the various aquatic ani 
mats, the reliques of which have been 
deposited with lime in solution, and other 
[ ] and have formed the rocks and 

imbedded the organic remains which are found 
in many parts of the basin. 

The highest peaks at west point, 
as determined by Capt Partridge [ ] observation are 

about 1500 feet; a dam of that height 
then would cover the a Country much 
higher than the [ ] land at Glens falls; but from an 

estimation of the fahs descents in the Hudson 
above to tide water at Albany Troy, it would 
appear that a dam an embankment at west point 
of 200 feet would be sufficient to inun 
date the plain at and about Glens falls that place 
Much might be added on this in favor of 
this hypothesis subject , but I leave it to our Geol 
ogists to verify or confute set it aside- 
The theories which have been advanced 
by geologists, to explain the existing phenome 
na of the ©ur globe, it is admitted, are founded 
much on assumption and conjecture; they how 
ever are plausible and demand con 
sideration. Enquiring minds will not rest 
satisfied without an effort to explain 
an established laws, the singular appearance 
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every where presented. Theories may be 
advanced which on a critical exam 
ination may be found visionary; but 
this is not substantial reason considered against specu 
lating, when we cannot arrive at demonstration 
The present is an age of improvement; 
great progress is making in arts, science 
and let us hope, in the principles of morals 
& government. But the avaraious and un 
thinking part of community may 
smile at the efforts of philosophers 
and endeavor to obstruct impede their pro 
gress. This has been the case in all many 
all ages of the world; but improvement 
has continued its march triumph 
antly in opposition to such these impediments. 

When Gallileo made was making his discourses 

in astronomy with his newly invented telescope, the 

Romish Church not only opposed 

him, but punished him for his 

innovasions. When Columbus con 

jected the existence of a western con 

tinent, and solicited the aid of the 

monarchs governments of Europe to ascertain the 

truth of his conjecture, he met their 

frowns until Isabella of Spain, 

less systemized in error , gave him 

her [ ] aid: and when 
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Franklin suggested the identity of 
lightning and electricity, and raised 
his kite to demonstrate the truth of his 
theory conjecture , the unphilosophic smiled 
in derision. But when he presented 
the tremendous agent, lashing { —H—1 

from his bottle all admitted the wisdom of the sage, were convinced. 

The progress made in the study of 

geology in this Country is flattering & 

may ultimately bring to light important 

facts and [— ] new unexplained 

explanations of phenomena, now 

deemed unaccountable. Let us then 

aid them every naturalist by furnishing materials which 

present found on the mountains, on the 

plains and in the vallies of our country; 

And, in the language of a scientific f—j writer, 

“Let not the cold hand of superstition 
be again stretched forth to paralyse the activity 
of genius, and to interrupt the brilliant 
researches which many centuries will 
be required to complete. The pure religion 
which we profess, can never authorize 
authorize an interference so fatal to its best in 
terests. Under her imposing mask, 
however, fanaticism may yet repreat 
her fruitless attacks; but the History of 
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the past is full of consolation, and 
the victories which science has already 
achieved over superstition and error 
are the surest pledge of her future 
triumphs.” 18 
Chap. 5 

The village of Glenns falls is situated 

on an elevated plain overlooking the falls 

in the southerly part of the township 

of Queensbury and in a place of consid 

erable resort business. Soon after the peace of 

1763, Mr Abraham Wing built a house 

and barn on the present site of the village, but the 

village has been which were built in 

the war of the Revolution; Since which 

the village has been erected. In the old 

French war a small military work, called 

the four mile post was built near this 

place, often mentioned by the old soldiers. 

Three miles easterly is Sandy Hill a 
pleasant village in the township of 
Kingsbury, about the same distance 
north of fort Edward. 

The Country now covered by the towns 
of Fort Edward, Kingsbury, Fort Ann, Dres 
den, Putnam and Whitehall on the east; 
and Queensbury, Caldwell, Boultan 


18 From the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia , entry tinder “Astronomy” 
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Hauge, Ticonderoga & Crownpoint on the 

west, is famed military ground being having been 

the seat of war for many years; (and 

a detail of all the events which occurred 

on it would fill a volume) itis The country is truly 

classic (ground) and when the antiquarians 

may find ample matter for his gratifi 

cation avidity. Previous to the war of 1755 few 

roads other than Indian trails, were found 

in the tract, and it was generally covered 

with woods. In that year 1755 a road from Fort 

Edward to Lake George was opened by 

Genl. Johnsons army and rendered pass 

able for carriages. This road was much 

frequented by troops in the subsequent 

years of that war, as well as those of our 

revolution. The principle part of the 

army under Genl. Burgoyne proceeded 

from Whitehall (then Skenesboro) through 

fort Ann and Kingsbury to Fort Edward 

while a part, with baggage & artillery, under 

Genl Phillips traversed the route from 

Lake George through Glens falls and 

Sandy hill to the same place. 

On this {— ] road tract of country history as well and 
tradition spread, before us the traveler 
the march of hostile armies, and [ —} 
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ambuscades and battles; the barbarities 
of the tomahawk and scalping knife; 
and all the horrors of savage warfare 
a minute detail of which would fill a 
volume, and present appaulling scenes. 

At the present period when avarice seems to have 

usurped the place of sympathetic feeling 

few perhaps, are to be found who feel 

an interest in contemplating the toils 

and adventures of our fathers; but 

as respects myself, I must say, that I have 

felt a strong desire to look over this 

ground where so many of these “com 

mitted in bloody strife” and left their 

bones to moulder in obscurity; and 

with Dr Johnson I say “Far be from 

me or my friends such frigid phi 

losophy as may conduct us, indifferent 

and unmoved, over any ground that 

has been dignified by wisdom, bravery 

or virtue” The scientist is noble; but 

it may, by some, be deemed [ ]; these 

are leave to their groveling propensities. 

Fort Edward, to which we paid a 
short visit, though a frequent rendez 
vous of the armies in the early wars, 
has not been the scene of many 
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bloody conflicts, yet incidents have there occurred 
which render it interesting to the traveler. 

The old fort situated on low ground, on 
the left bank of the Hudson, is now in 
ruins; it was commenced built in 1755 by the army 
under Genl. Johnson, and for some time 
was the head Quarters of Genl Burgoynes 
army in 1777. On the approach of this army 
a party of Americans was cut off at 
Jane 1 a small detached redoubt, upon the 
McCreaJ east of the hill northerly of the fort village 
by a party of Indians, the same who 
barbarously murdered Miss Jane McCrea, whose fate is 
recorded in the various historys of the war. 

A tree is shown at a spring on the height 
north of the fort, as marking the place 

where she suffered. But by f—f4- \ offi 

cers and soldiers who were present, 

I am informed she was killed in the turn of the pre 

sent road, leading up the hill, where 

was a small spring at the time} Her 

body was carried down the River with 

the baggage of the army about 3 miles and buried at 

Sander’s Crush, near what has been 

called the black horse tavern, and her 


{I was acquainted with a respectable soldier 
who informed me, he was one of the party 
who look up and carried the mangled body to 
the fort and then was [ ] [ ] by an officer 
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bones, have been recently been taken up and interred in 
the cemetery at fort Edward. This sub 
jeet Her tragic death has furnished a fruitful theme for 
our poets; but it still calls for a master hand. 

On our return up the River we took a 

view of Bakers falls on which several mills are 

created; the whole dissent nearly about 80 feet 

continuing on route 10 a low piece of ground at Cold Brook 

a short distance west of Sandy hill village 

we passed over were shown the spot ground where 35 wag 

gons loaded with baggage for Genl Aber 

crombies Army at Lake George, were 

cut off by the enemy, July 28, 1758, A 

strong convoy attacked [ ] the wagons 

[ ] the enemy attacking by surprise 

little resistance was made. A considerable 

sum of money and a number of women 

with the baggage were carried off. The enemy escaped with 

their booty to Ticonderoga, though closely 

pursued by Roger’s and Putnam’s Rangers. 

Pursuing the road northerly from 

Glens falls, three one two miles brought us to half 

way brook, an old military station 

where are the remains of several field 

works, occupied by Abercrombie’s and 

Amhersts troops in 1758 & 1759. The 

ground is low and the road passes 

marches 



Before quitting the village of Glens Falls, I made 
a visit to its Cemetery, situated on an elevated plain 
in the vicinity of the Cataract that has been de 
scribed, whose never ceasing murmurs add 
solemnity to the place. A late afflicting want ( dispen 
sation of Providence) led me to the spot. 

If my grief was excessive while bending 
over the Grave of a Daughter, those who are 
parents will pardon my weakness. Nor shall [—\ 

I doubt that all will afford me their sym 
pathy on this occasion, and grant me leave 
to turn aside from my journey, for a few 
moments, to give vent to my affliction. 

Any expressions of my own might be deem 
ed faint; trite, inadequate. The measured 
prose of the pathetic, the heart melting 
Ossian as given by M. Pherson, will 
better impart my irrepressible emotions 
while viewing the humble mound of the 
deceased. 


Dark is thy bed O 

Daura—low thy pillow of dust! Narrow 
thy dwelling now! With there steps I earn pass 

thy 



thy grave! (Fuller is my Daughter) Deep 
is the sleep of the Dead!—Silent forever! 
When shall it be morn in the grave to bid 
the [ ] awake? 

Her Tomb is at Rusky Lumon , a stream 
with foaming course in a distant land. 
Pleasant be thy rest lovely beam! Soon 
hast than set on our hills; than hast left 
us in darkness; but thou risest like the 
beam of the east among the spirits of 
thy friends! The mourner shall sit on thy 
tomb, but behold thee not! Thou art gone 
forever! Farewell thou silent beam! 

We too shall be no more!” 

The fate of her surviving son, at Deerfield, 
at the age of eight years, I will not attempt 
to detail. I break from the heart rend 
ing scene to resume my tour, with 
the hope that I shall be pardoned for 
indulging in this apostrophe, which may 
be deemed out of place 

(See back to 226) 
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marker over which causeways were laid 
for the passage of the troops baggage . On this route 
we passed Butler’s brook from the west, 
which after turning southerly, enters the 
Hudson at fort Edward, while half way 
brook at a short distance running to the north east enters Lake 
Champlain at Whitehall; the first emp 
tying into the Atlantic at the mouth of 
the St Lawrence the Hudson, the latter at the mouth of 
the Hudson St Lawrence a strong fact in favor of 
Dr Mitchels supposed Lake 
Halfway brook was often mentioned 
by old soldiers as a post of some import 
ance <fe it has its name from being half 
the way from fort Edward to Lake George 
By the journal of an officer I had by with 
me, it appears that one of the works was 
known by the name of fort Pearson from 
a Col. of that name who commanded 
at the Brook. The port was selected 
as a protection of the road through the 
fourteen mile woods & several skirmishes 
took place in its vicinity. The land 
is now cleared and several some huts houses are 
seen along [—j the road. 

About Vi mile north of the Brook 
we found rise an elevation to of pure woods 
up which several roads lead f —\ Lollowing 
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the one leading to the right we arrive 

at a large & smooth rock on the left of the river the road called 
by the inhabitants blind or Indian 
rock, which from some cause is down 
through the middle, and the earth 
about it is excavated to for some depth 
apparently by the spade. Several 
other excavations are seen in the vicinity 
Tradition furnishes many stories con 
ceming this rock. It is said to have been 
a great resort for Indian ff—J) in early 
times; and that a prisoner had his eyes 
plucked out at the spot, whence its 
name blind rock ; and that large sums 
of money have been deposited about 
the rock during various the wars of 1755 . This 
will account at once, for the excavations 
just mentioned. Nothing sooner f —j 
credit [ ] among the people [ ] than stories 

of this kind; and even at this day 
it is no rare thing to find singular deep 
excavations made in the fields during 
the night for darkness seems to be 
the important in the process for the 
purpose of discovering the riches de 
posited by the pirate Kidd, even 
hundreds of miles from the sea coast; 
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and the pretended virtues of the mineral 
rod are still believed by many in this 
“ enlightened age ” 

The creditors who have heard the stories of 
the riches deposited at the rock have sometimes 
made long journies to seize on the precious 
boon; and they have been seen in companies 
delving and turning up the ground about 
the rock; but it is not known that any 
have left it enriched by their labor. 

Our motives for visiting the rock were 
not those of avarice: We stopped to drop a 
tear over the fate of a number of our New 
England men, who fell here on the 20 th 
of July 1758, in an attack of French & Indians. 

A small party at work on the road 
not far from the rock were suddenly at 
tacked and several nine killed; the [ ] guns being 

heard at half way brook, the commanding 
officer detached 200 men to drive off the 
enemy. Moving rather incautiously 
and arriving near the rock, they received 
a sudden fire from the Indians, accom 
panied by the horned yell, which discon 
certed the detachment and put them 
to flight. Five officers and 14/20 men were 
killed in the two attacks Among 
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among the officers were Captains Lawrence 
Dakins and Jones:!; 

We cut the initials of Thomas Lawrence 
and the date, 1758, on a pine near the rock 
as a memorial for departed worth; but 
“Have little avail these affectionate arts! 

For the names of the fuller are grav’d on our hearts” 19 
From Indian rock we pass through 
a-f—} pine woods at about 2 miles to five 
mile run which crosses the road to the 
east. Here extensive morasses spread on 
each side, forming a narrow defile through 
which the road passes. In these morass 
es some of the men who escaped 
the massacre at fort William Henry in 
1757, secreted themselves from the pur 
suing savages, and where they continued 
through the night among the tall 
grass, exposed to the dampness & cold 
in a complete state of nudity; their 
clothes having been stripped off before 
they could effect their escape. 

The defile between these morasses 


iCapt Lawrence was an inhabitant of Groton 
in Massachusetts where he had respectable con 
nections. The slain were buried in a grass field 
at the southwest angle of the fort, on the east 
side of the road at halfway brook. I note these 
particulars for the gratification of his friends. 


19 Thomas C. Upham wrote this stanza upon visiting the site of Lovewell’s Fight at Saco Pond in 
1823. 
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it is said was {— ] occupied [ ] by Montcalms ad 

vance, during the siege of fort William Henry, 

from which it might have been diffi 

cult for Genl Webb then commanding the 

provincial army at fort Edward to have found them had 

he made the attempt so strongly urged by his officers 

Passing this defile we rise a sandy hill where 

there are several eM roads, and enter upon 

a plain extending north to a high rocky 

mountain, overlooking the country south, 

called French Mountain , the south point 

of a high range ridge extending down the east 

side of Lake George to Ticonderoga. On this 

plain is a small village of a few houses where a 

road from fort Ann meets the Lake George 

route, crossing the north part of Kingsbury 

and Queensbury (nearly on the route tra 

versed by Baron Dieskau’s army) on his advance 

to attack Genl Johnson at the Lake George 

in 1755. and near the place he encamped 

the night before the attack. 

Dieskau landed at South bay some miles NE from the place and ad 

vanced several miles southerly with in 

tion of attacking the post at fort Edward; 

but changing his plan, he crossed the 

woods and came into the road at this 

place about four miles south of 

Johnsons camp at the Lake and near 
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this place spot he encamped the night before 
the attack (or made a short halt) 

About 40 rods easterly of the village is 
the remains of an oblong field fort 
situated on the margin of a ravine, the 
parapet The work trace very distinct. This 
work appears more recent than 
most of the old ones which I have no 
ticed: and I am induced to believe 
it was built, or repaired, in our revolutionary 
war to guard this [ ] passage from 

Fort Ann. 

A ravine a small distance from 
this fort leading extending easterly to a large pond, 
in the morass which has been noted St 
which spreading east of the village, is 
supposed to be the place where 
Captains M Ginnes and Fulsome, at 
tacked and defeated the remains of 
Deiskau’s troops after the repulse at 
the Lake in 1755 and the former received 
his mortal wound and many soldiers 
left their bones to be forgotten moulder in obscurity 

Passing this village we extend arrive at more 
elevated ground, the surface rocky 
and undulating, and at the distance 
of about half a mile, enter a defile 
formed by French mountain high and 
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rocky on the right, and high rocky [ ] land 

skirting the road on the left. On the right 
of the road is a ravine & morass through which 
flows a small brook to the north; the read 
road continues some distance on the elevation 
above the ravine, then descends to a Rocky 
brook coming from the left. 

We come now on the memorable 
sport where Col. Ephraim Williams of 

Massachusetts with 1000 men & 200 Indians was ambuscaded by 

Baron Deiskau’s French & Indians forces , on the morning 

of the 8 th of September 1755 and he and 

many of his other officers & men killed. The 

affair was often the theme of our old 

people who have here lost many of their 

connections. It was called the bloody 

morning scout . Col. Williams fell by a 

shot through his head in the early part 

of the attack, and his detachment re 

treated in confusion closely pursued 

by the enemy. King Hendrick a famous 

Mohawk sachem was in front with 

about 200 allied Indians who suffered severely; 

he and about 40 of his warriors fell in the 

attack and subsequent retreat. 

The inhabitants people in the vicinity point out a large 
insulated detached rocks called Williams rock 
which they say marks the spot 



The loss of Col. Williams was highly regretted 
by the army, as well as by the inhabitants 
of the old County of Hampshire, then includ 
ing Berkshire in Massachusetts. He was bom 
at Newton in the same state , and removed 
with his father, Ephraim Williams, to Stock 
bridge, one of the first settlers of the place 
But in the latter part of his life he resided 
at Hatfield & Deerfield. Dr Thomas Williams 
of the latter place, was his Brother. He 
lived a single life, and fell in his 41 st 
year. By his Will which he wrote at 
Albany a short time before his death, 
he made a liberal donation for a 
free school at Williamstown, called after 
him. The donation was the founda 
tion of the college at that place. 

His Regiment was consisting of 10 Com 
panies, was raised principally in the 
old County of Hampshire, and was 
composed of some of the most respectable 
people in that part of the then Province of Massa 
chusetts. 
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where Col. Williams fell and was 

buried. It is situated some distant several a few rods east of 

the present road in a thick wood; but 

as Williams troops were in the road 

at the commencement of the attack, the 

rock is misnamed rendered a [ ] unless the road at 

the time passed through the ravine , which have 

been mentioned, and east of the rock 

which might have been the case. Sev 

eral other rocks are pointed out, as the place 

where the Col. fell, but it believed with 

without erroneously. Col. Williams He was highly esteemed 

extremely [ — ] in the old country of Hampshire, and oc 

casionaly resided in Deerfield. 

The ground chosen by Deiskau was 

[ ] favorable to his design; his reg 

ulars were formed in the woods cross the road mouth 

head of the ravine ; the Candians on the 

high west and the Indians in the 

ravine or morass east the whole forming a 

three sides of a parallelogram, into which 

it was this Baron [ ] design to permit Williams de 

tachment to enter so far as to come 

within f —j shot of the regulars, when 

they were to open the fire and the wing 

thus to follow, and rush to close attack. But his 

plan was defeated highly frustrated as the Baron after 

wards stated, by “heady Indian” 

who fired discharged his musket before the 

Williams was sufficiently advanced. 
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Deiskaus Indians who shared on the 

action, were principally from the wilds 

of Canada, and of the most furious dis 

position, and The unfortunate soldier 

disenabled by a shot & left on the ground was said to feel 

the [ ] of thirsty Mohawks; and very 

few, even were saved of these even of those who escaped wounds 

and were made prisoners, were saved 

Horrid indeed must have been the scene 

The sudden roar of the musketing: the 

gashing of the tomahawk; the shrieks 

of the wounded under the scalping knife; 

and the groan of the dying, intermixed 

with the yell of the savages, must have 

been appalling even to troops habituated 

to such scenes; but the effects on men 

who a short time before had left 

domestic life united by discipline & service now they were paraliz 
ing. But is said, that after the confu 
sion into which they were thrown 

after on the first attack, they part of the troops fought gal 
lantly on the retreat and returned their fire with 
destructive effect 

Excepting a few cavities seen about 
the woods when the slain were buried 
and now and then a carcass turned 
up by the plough or spade in [ ] 
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the road, all marks of the action are 
obliterated, and 

The warriors around are still in the tomb 
The tale of the morning scout often heard 
in the days of my youth, from those who 
shared in it, as well as from those who had have 
Reflec "i lost valuable friends, made impressions 
tions J on my mind not easily effaced erased. This in connection 

with the solitude of the surrounding 
roads and rocky precipices mountain elevations produced 
a sort of fascinating meloncholly, and 
for sometime, riveted me to the spot, 
absorbed in reflections on the fate 
of the fate of the warrior valuable men who were [ ] 

A small appropriate monument 
place on the ground rock I had mentioned would be 
highly gratifying to the traveler who 
often inquires for the spot. The trus 
tees of Williams College have partly {—} 
discharged a debt due to the company of Col Williams 
their donor, by placing a hands some 
one in their Chappel (College building) and I 
am informed it was their intention 
to place another on this ground. 

Williams Defile , for so it should 
be named, seems to have been peculiarly 
fatal to the patriots of our Country 
In 1779 Col. Warner one of the heroes of 
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Bennington, accompanied by Lieutenants 
Hopkins and Coon, passing on horseback 
from Lake George to Glens falls, was fired 
upon by a party of Indians here secreted 
Hopkins and Coon fell on the spot, but 
Warner always fortunate, was only slightly 
wound in his arm, and his horse shot 
through the body; but as he the horse did 
not immediately feel Warner continued in 
his saddle, until out of the fire of the 
Indians; Soon perceiving that the animal 
faltered in his speed , he disengaged him 
self from his saddle and dexterously leaped 
upon one of the Lieutenants horses, which 
has kept side with him, and soon reached 
Glenns fall without further injury. 

Leaving this interesting ground we pro 
ceded about Vi a mile to bloody pond a 
small circular basin of water on the right 
of the road, well known to the soldiers 
of the war of 1755. The slaughter of 
Williams retreating troops is said to have 
been severe about the pond; from 
which and the immersion of some many of 
the French slain in its waters it has its name 
Not far distant north of the pond a 
detachment from Johnsons army under 
Col. Cole, met the fleeing f —\ troops and 
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covered their retreat to camp. 

In the fall of 1777 Col. Bellows a New 
Hampshire officer, with a detachment 
of militia from fort Edward captured a 
party of 50 or 60 indians a small dist 
ance southwest of this pond, who had 
left Burgoyne’s army to return to Can 
ada. The exploit was executed with 
such address, that the Indians surrend 
ered without firing a shot. Their route 
lay through a defile formed by rocks, 
at the head of which Bellows laid an 
ambuscade, into which the Indians 
entered without suspicion of danger; 
and being {—} thus surrounded laid down their 
arms. 

A hair’s breadth escape of one of Bellows 
men is related as occurring near the pond 
a [ ] Indian had been captured, and 

at the time Bellows advanced upon the 
main body, he was left in the care of 
a soldier by the name of Crane. The Indian 
as was supposed, was disarmed and for 
some time submitted sullenly to his 
duress; at length drawing a serated 
kife he sprang upon Crane and 
closing with him attempted to cut 
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his throat. Crane pursued the knife 

and a severe struggle ensued, but Crane proving 

too strong for the Indian he quit the 

struggle and attempted to escape Crane 

who had dropped his gun in the contest 

and held it under his feet, instantly seized 

it and sent a fatal ball through the 

Indian’s body. Crane soon joined Bellows 

cut severely in various parts, and re 

covered from of his wounds and was being 

a few years since in Vermont bearing 

the marks of the Indians knife- 

From bloody pond to the lake is about 
three two three miles, the road somewhat stoney 
with a few copses of woods and openings 
with a few cottages. A small distance on 
the right, French mountain continues its 
framing front. At Gages hill the road 
descends a hill [—j, so named from Genl. 

Gage afterwards Lt. Gov of Mass, who commanded the Light infantry 
in the Campaigns of 1758 & 1759, and and 
occasionally occupied a detached camp at this place, while 
the main army lay at the lake. 

From this elevation we have a glance 
at the Lake, sketching its glittering sur 
face to the north, skirted on each side 
by elevated rocky mountains, and 
apparently terminating within a few 

miles 
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at abrupt elevations. Several handsome 

islands looming up & by an optical allusion appeared to be 

suspended in the air, above the sur 

face of the water. 


hill presents another military 


catastrope fatal to several officers and 


soldiers who were detached from fort 


George at the Lake to drive off a party of the enemy 
who had been discovered in the vicinity. 

This happened in 1780: the detachment 


was commanded by Capt Sill 


up up the road fell into an ambuscade 


of British and Indians commanded 


by Maj. Carleton, who had penetrated 
the country through South Bay, cap 
tained a stockade small fort at fort Ann, 
burned a Wings house and barn at Glens 
falls and was on his return to Cana 


da by Lake George. Capt Sill En 
sign M. Clary and fourteen men were 
killed and the remainder captured. 

Fort George immediately after surrendered 
to Carleton. 


From Gages Hill our Road led through 
a wood, skirted on the left by a rocky 
eminence; French mountain on the right 
still presenting its [ ] front. Here 

the ground was moistened with the blood 



of several hundred of our patriotic Fathers, and 
many women and children, in the horrid 
massacre that followed the Capitulation of Fort 
William Henry in 1757. 

The relation of the profidious butchery, as 
I have heard it from officers who escaped 
the slaughter, is shuddering to humanity. 

The Rocks and Moss grown trees present 

on every side standing memorials of the ferocious scene 

and as we pass along, we fancy we 

hear the thrilling war whoop, and 

see the painted savage bringing his re 

lentless hatchet in the skulls of the unfor 

tunate sufferers, and we instinctively 

hasten our pace with “ sidelong glance ” 

At length we reach open ground; 
the village of Caldwell in view, in our 
front, pleasantly situated en 

on 
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On a plain at the southwest angle of the lake, 
overlooked by a high rocky h-i-14 ridge on the west. 

At this opening, the ground is furrowed with 

zig-zag lines extending to the right and left 

into the woods, and at a distance to the right 

©n on an eminence fort George lifts it dilap 

idated walls, reminding us that war once 

dealt here. Camps, sieges, battles and skir 

mishes rouse reminiscences as we pass on along 

and soon we enter the village, where peace, 

tranquility and the ameliorating arts have 

assumed the place of havoc & devastation, 

and the appalling [—\ war whoop no longer 

breaks from the surrounding woods woods surrounding hills 

and reverberating hills- 

The township of Caldwell is about 7 miles 

in extent from north to south, and embraces the 

South part of Lake George, its south bounds 

near bloody pond. It is rather a mountainous 

tract; but about the village a considerable 

extent of plain land is seen suitable for 

cultivation. The village which is the seat of Justice 

for Warren County, is built on a strut parallel 

to with the lake; the ground elevated some 

what above its waters. Besides the public build 

ings it has a large hotel near the west branch 

of the lake furnishing good accommodation 
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and is a place of resort for the men of no disease 
who have left their lassitude ennui at Saratoga 
and Ballston Springs; and here they may find 
much to amuse themselves. Hunting sailing 
and fishing offer masculine employments 
for the athletic and to those of a retired 
habits, places of repose. To the antiquary 
an and Geologist the place offers affords much 
for their entertainment. The old military 
grounds will will attract the attention of the 
former, while the latter will mount the 
everlasting mountains in the vicinity of 
the lake, to examine their structure; & 

Diamond Island famed for its crystal 

and numerous others of a singular stru 

cture and wildness of scenery, will 

invite his curiosity {—The landscape painter 

will also find here beautiful scenes for 

his panel; and it is to be regretted 

that so few of these artists have neglected 

by exercised their skill on these beauty 

ltd charming and sublime views. Several [ ] {—} 

have been given of the Lake from its south 

em extremity; but numerous others 

from different points of view, would af 

ford much gratification to the lovers 

of the fine arts. 
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Walk over the old military ground 
To obtain a view of the interesting scenery 
of the Lake, a passage through it is necessary 
in a clear day; But though we had resolved 
on the trip, we determined first to reconnoiter 
the old military ground about is head; and 
after looking over the a number of old journ 
als and plans of several ef old officers, which 
I had with me, to refresh the memory, 
with a party of gentlemen of the village 
we took a walk over the ground commenced our rambles. 
Part of Ground which is now covered with 
woods, probably to a greater extent than 
when occupied by the armies. 

Crossing a ravine at the south end of 

the village we rose rise to an elevated plain 

at the south end of the lake where there is there 

where we find the remains of a ditch on the brow of the hill, 

[ ] to the west, constructed by Montcalm at the siege 

of fort William Henry. 

Continuing easterly along the bank of the lake 

about 150 yards we arrive at the advanced 

works of the fort, where the foot of the cedar ports of the 

gateway are seen in a good state of 

preservation; and in a short distance we 

come to arrive at the side ruins of fort William Henry, close 

on the lake high shore. The plain which 

spreads east of the fort here terminates 
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in a point formed by the Lake and an 

extensive morass in the rear of the fort of the fort 

The fort work presents a quadangular trace 

with four bastions and some outworks at 

the Southwest angle; the south and west 

sides were secured by good ditches; but 

on the north and east when the ground 

falls off abruptly they were defended by ram 

parts & parapets only. Within the fort near the NE 

baston the old well which supplied the fort garrison 

with water, is seen in a good [ ] state of preserva 

tion. 

The building of the fort commenced in 
1755, by the army under Genl. Johnson 
soon after previous to the Battle with Baron Dieskeu 
and the land was cleared of its woods by 
a detachment under Co. Ephraim Williams 
Capt Eyers a British Engineer [ ] 

its creation, and it was completed 
in 1756 by the army of General Winslow 
a Massachusetts officer, under the superin 
tendance of Col Gridley in an Engineer from 
Boston. On its capture by Montcalm in 1757 
it was demolished, and owing probably 
to is low situation was abandoned in 
the succeeding campaigns; some parts of the ru 
ins are now overgrown with trees of 
considerable size. Passing 
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Passing the fort and morass east on a 

Sandy ridge on the [ ] of the lake we reached the old landing; 

then and turning south where [ ] stood a [ ] [ ] from the lake, we pass up 

an ascent of [ ] limestone rocks, exhibiting water 

worn fissures, indicating a higher elevation 

of the lake waters in former times; and at the 

distance of about 80 rods a quarter of a mile we 

climb the ruins of old fort George, crowning 

an eminence from which we have a fine 

view of the lake & [ ] hills on each side. The fort is of a singular 

[ ], its faces and flanks resembling a 

distended bastion; the gorge opening towards 

the lake, appearing to have been connected 

with other works further north; the 

ramparts store a lime, supporting an 

earthen parapets, which are newly 

20 feet high above the ground. 

The eminence on which the fort is 

built, is surrounded on three sides by 

the lake and morasses, forming an ele 

vated peninsula. On the east French 

mountain lifts its ragged summit 

high above the fort. This work 

was built by the army under Genl 

Amherst in 1759 and the peninsula and 

height was the intended camp 

fortified, principally by Genl Winslow in 1756 
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and taken by Montcalm the next year 

with fort William Henry; And here the 

principal part of Col. Munroes troops 

were stationed during the siege in 1757 

At [ ] South of the fort is the ground green where 

Genl Johnsons Provincials repressed the French army 

under Baron Dieskau on the 8 th Sept 1755, and 

took the wounded Baron prisoner 

after his troops had retreated ; Here 

extending across south part of the eminence flanked 

on the right and left by morasses stood are 

the undisciplined provincials, Covered 

only by a slight log breast work, and 

for 5/4 hours resisted the [ ] attacks of Barons sustained the fire of his 

regulars forces, and at length drove them 

back into the woods, leaving their killed 

and wounded on the field; And here 

on the [ — ] flank the right wing of Johnsons 

line fell the valuable Col. Moses Titcomb 

at the head of his regiment; and along his line many 

other {—} officers of subordinate ranks 

who for the first time drew their swords 

against an an enemy. Near On On this ground 

commenced the horrid massacre of Col 

Monroes garrison after their capitulation 

surrender to Montcalms army, composed 

principally of his most Christian majesty’s troops. 
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Continuing our route southerly into the woods we 

we came to a line of old entrenchments extending 

from the high low grounds on the east and to [ ] on the west 

The lines constructed by Genl Abercrombies army, 

after the defeat at Ticonderoga in 1758. The ditch 

in some parts is not very distinct; but 

some of its [ ]/flanking parts were seen. Several 

skirmishes occurred in this wood, during 

the siege of 1757, attended with considerable 

less slaughter, here Baron Dieskau [ -j- 

Proceeding SW to the Caldwell road, and f—f 
turning towards the village, we pass a morass 
& two hills over which the road passes extends on a causeway 
to a lower plan west of fort William Henry. 

On the elevated plain south of the 
morass, we pass the ground where part 
of Montcalms army was posted, under 
Mons. Levy during the siege. 

On the west of the road, north of the morass 
we ascended a hill to a plain thinly set 
over with pine woods of secondary 
growth and near the trees, found 
ourselves on “a field of dead” where we counted 
near about a thousand graves, arranged in 
parallel lines, their cavities indicating their 
antiquity. Curiosity has disinterred some 
of the carcasses and they are left to bleach 
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in the sun—a [ ] which could 

have could have been more laudable less reprehensible had the bones 
been reinterred. 

What were these men silent monikers? None give their 
history- They are 

“ Tombs that have lost all memory of the dead” 

The son who lost his father at this en 
campment looks in vain for some me 
mento of his remains; the tourist who 
visits the place to gratify his curiosity, 
can only conjecture that his is treading 
over the ashes of many worthy men 
who fell in the early service of their 
Country, and some of whose names are may be known 
only in our eld histories. Conjecture 
however places on this spot the unfortunate 
people who fell by the tomahawk 
in the massacre of 1757. But it is prob 
able these graves are the last homes 
of the men who died of fatal diseas 
es, which spread distinction among 
the unseasoned troops stationed here in the cam 
paigns subsequent to that year. 

Another field of these heroes is seen on the 
open ground near the southwest angle 
of fort William Henry; but many of the 
graves are obliterated by4 —\ by the plough 
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In vain we I sought for the last home of 

an office of my connection who was some of our connexions who were interred 
at this place in 1756, no stone marks the spot. 

Peace to his ashes f—} his memory is graved 
on our hearts (Capt Clesson of Deerfield) 20 
“While the fir tree is green, and the lake rolls a wave 
The tear drop shall brighten the turf of 

the brave“ 

In the campaign of 1758 under Genl Aber 

crombie his army of nearly 16,000 British and 

Provincials, assembled on this field prepara 

tory to the attack on Ticonderoga, and 

after the repulse at that place, it took 

post here during the remainder of the cam 

paign, and several skirmishes happened 

in the vicinity. In 1759 Genl Amhersts 

Army of 12,000 men occupied the same 

ground for several months, but by the cap 

ture of Ticonderoga & Crown point 

in the month of August of that year remained his head 

quarters was removed to the north of Lake George. 

In the year 1760 Col Haviland’s troops were took 

poster here sometime on their passage to Crown point, on their expedition 
against Canada. In the early part of the war of the 
revolution these fields once more be 
came the scene of war, and part 

of Genl. Burgoynes army under Gen. Phillips occupied the 


20 Matthew Clesson (1713-1756) was killed on the expedition to Lake George, October 24, 1756. 
He married Abigail Hoyt, daughter of Jonathan Hoyt. Jonathan Hoyt was Epaphras’ grandfather. 
Abigail and Matthew were his aunt and uncle. 
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ground for a short time; and Diamond 
Island was held sometime as a military 
depot of the British army. For that most of 
the time, until the close of the revolutionary 
war, and American garrison was posted 
at fort George. 

Returning to the village of Caldwell we 

passed noted some of the several positions where Mont 

calm created batteries and carried on 

his approaches, in 1757; These will be 

noticed more particularly in the following 

account of description. 

of The siege of Fort William St Henry 

and the Intrenched Camp, in 1757 th is 

year commanded by Montcalm in 1757- 

During the winter following 1756 Fort 

William Henry and the adjacent en 

trenched camp were furnished with 

garrisons under Col Ayres for their defence against Mont 

calms force at Ticonderoga and while 

the Lake was covered with ice no 

serious apprehensions were entertained 

of a formidable attack. But Montcalm 

did not remain idle. In the Month of 

March he detached a force of 2000 up the 

lake under Mr Bougainville and enterprising 

officer to surprise the posts at the 

south of the lake end on Ticonderoga the 
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ice and through woods and deep snow 

the detachment Bougainville arrived near the posts, but through 

on the 19 th , but through the vigilance of the garrisons the he was [ —} 

{ —j-hin plan was frustrated in part; but 

after several attempts to storm the posts 

they burned two sloops in the lake and one 

on the stocks, they principal part of the batteries, 

their store houses and huts the f—} of the ran 

gers and every thing out of the reach of 

the guns of the forts, and returned down 

the Lake to Ticonderoga with the loss of 

a few men. 

Instead of an expedition against the French 
ports at Ticonderoga & Crown point this 
year, the British Councils determined to car 
ry one against Louisburgh, and the main 
enemy under Lord Loudon in America 
is as ordered on the service. Embarking 
at New-York, on the 19 th of June the army sailed for Hali 
fax where it was joined by an additional 
force; but the expedition proved abortive 
Genl Webb was left in command of the 
northern frontiers of New York with an 
army of 4000 men principally about 4000 [ ] provincials 

{—} which [ ] post at Fort Edward, 

and Col. George Munroe a British officer 
was intrusted with the command of 
the ports at lake George with 2200 men. 

Finding the main army thus drawn 
off Montcalm who had collected a strong 
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force at Ticonderoga, resolved on an other expe 
dition against the Americans English/British ports at 
the south end of the Lake. Proceeding 
up the lake in boats, he landed a force 

11,500 men including 2500 indians on the west side, about 3 miles 

below the present village of Caldwell, 

and on the 2d of August encamped on elevated ground north 

of {■—4 a small range entering the lake, a short distance 

north of the present Court house. The 

next day strong detachments took 

possession of the road leading to fort 

Edward and the ground near five 

mile run , south of French mountain, 

by which Col. Monroes communication 

with Genl Webb was completely inter 

cepted. 

Before it was known that the enemy 
had gained his rear, Monroe detach 
ed Capt Saltonstall with 100 ma 
sachusetts troops to examine the road 
in that direction; but he was suddenly attacked 
and driven back with the loss of an 
Ensign and 18 men killed and several 
wounded. The enemy then pressed on 
through the woods and opened a fire on 
the fort without small arms. August 3- 
About noon, Montcalm sent an 

aid de camp the Sieur Fontbrune with a flag to Colonel 
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Monroe, demanding the surrender of the posts. 

He informed Monroe him that he had under his com 
mand a large body of Indians whom he had 
it [ ] in his power to [ ] and oblige to ob 

serve a capitulation as hitherto none of 
theirs had been killed, which wiH would not 
be in my his power in other circumstance. 

Col. Munroe rejected the proposal & deter 
mined to defend the posts to the last extremity, 
and a fire was kept up through the 
day with artillery from the forts and of 
musketing by the enemy in the woods. 

Montcalm now began his approaches. A 
trench was carried from up the Ime bank of the lake, near from & past the 
near the mouth of the brook north of the present Court 
house, up the hill to a point near where 
that building now stands, and a battery 
for 9 guns was raised. On discovering this work 
Monroe opened a fire from his cannon and mortar, 
and during the 4 th burst one of his mortars 
the latter. During this day a body of Indians 
attempted to cut off the communication 
between of the garrison and the place where they 
procured their water. A detachment of 100 
men under Capt. Waldo of Massachusetts 
was ordered to dislodge them which 
he affected; but he received a shot 
through his body which proved mortal 
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During the 5 th the garrison kept up 
a heavy fire upon the enemys works 
in which they had the misfortune 
to burst two 32 and one 18 pounder; 
and the Indians kept up a constant 
fire of small arms from the woods 
In the following night f —\ the enemy ear 
ried opened a trench { - j about 190 


yards, on the plain westerly of the Hotel 

as the present Hotel and commanded at the place 

a 2d Battery of 9 guns ; and during the 

6 th , both the 1 st battery kept up a fire on 

the posts, which was returned by the 

garrison. The enemy’s balls penetrated 

to the centre of the intrenched camp on 

the hill and several men were wounded, and 

a six pounder destroyed by one of the 

shot, and the garrison had the 

further misfortune to burst an eight 

een and twelve pounder 

at day break on the 7 th (Sunday) 

the army’s 2d battery of -1-9 8 guns 

& 2 mortars was ready to opened upon the Munroe’s works, 

and the garrison opened commenced a fire upon both 

batteries at an early hour early in the morning, and which was contin 

ued [ ] through most of Day; 

during which the garrison had the 

further misfortune to burst a twelve 
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and a six pounder 

Previous to opening his fire this day Montcalm 
sent a flag to Col. Munro with a letter from 
the aid de camp of Genl Webb, which the out parties had 
intercepted with passage; of which the 
following is a copy. 

Fort Edward 4 th August 1757 
Sir. I am directed by Genl. Webb to acknow 
ledge the receipt of two of your Letters, one 
bearing date about nine o’clock yesterday 
morning and the other about seven the 
evening, by two rangers, which are the only 
men that have got in here, except two 
yesterday morning; your first acquainting 
him of the enemy’s being in sight. He has 
ordered me to acquaint you he does not 
think it prudent (as you know his strength 
at this place) to attempt a junction, or 
to assist you till reinforced by the mili 
tia of the colonies, for the immediate march 
of which repeated expresses have been 
sent. One of the scouts brought in a Cana 
dian prisoner last night from the invest 
ing party, which is very large, and 
have possession of all the grounds 
five miles on this side of fort William 
Henry. The number of the enemy is 
very considerable; the prisoner says 
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says 11,000; and have a large train 
of artillery, with mortars, and were to 
open their batteries this day. The Genl 
thought proper to give you this intelligence 
that in case he should be so unfortunate as 
from the delay of the militia, not to have 
it in his power to give you timely 
assistance, you might be able to make 
the best terms left in your power. The 
bearer is a sergeant of the Connecti 
cut forces, and if he is happy enough 
to get on, will bring advices from you. 

We keep continual scouts going, to en 
deavor to get in and bring intelligence 
from you. I am Sir, with the hearti 
est and most anxious wishes for 
your welfare, your most obedient 
humble servant. G. Bartram aid 
To Col. Monroe an officer, de camp. 
commanding Fort William^ 

Henry. J 

Though little hopes of relief from 
Genl Webb now remained, Monroe 
refused to offer terms for a surrender 
of the posts , and on the return of the flag 
the firing was renewed on both sides. 
While the flag was in Munroes 
lines camp the Canadians, Indians and 
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and a party of regulars got round to the 

back of the camp where they were covered by a small 

knoll, near where Capt. Tapley had been was posted 

with 80 men under a slight log work. Capts 

Saltonstall and Crookshanks with 200 

men were ordered to support Tapley, 

and a {—\ skirmish insued for 

nearly three hours; but the enemy being 

reinforced from the woods, the Captains 

were forced back to the Camp with the 

loss of a number of men killed & wounded. 

In the night of the seventh, the enemy 
carved a trench from their first battery 

(D) about 320 yards southerly, nearly on the 

east side of the street of the present village, and com 
menced a battery of 9 guns, back of the 

(E) garden on the plain south westerly of the fort lent a heavy 
fire from Munroes works throughout 

the day 8 th retarded the enemy’s operation 
The trench was however carved across two 

(F) ravines further south to bare ground where a mortar 

(G) battery was heard [ ] and soon [ ] an entrench 

ment was constructed on the crust of the 

(H) hill east, within about 100 -1-40 yards of 

the f—1 advanced works of Fort William 
Henry. On the morning of the 9 th [ ] that 

(E) the enemy had completed their third battering 

& Deeming it useless longer to contend 
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with Montcalms superior force, a 
Council of officers was assembled to 
determine on further operations. 

A State of the works & garrisons work 
laid before the Council; from which 
it appeared “that considering the near 
approaches of the enemy, and the batte 
ries they had erected, which the last was 
within 100 yards of the fort, ready 
to play upon it; and likewise the 
bad condition of the remaining artillery, 
most serviable pieces being already 
burst, and all communication with 
fort Edward was cut off; and 
from the tenor of Genl Webbs letter 
there was not the least expectation 
either of relief or succors from him, 
without which it would be impossible 
to continue the defence of the works 
any longer; they therefore request 
Col Munroe (with of whose conduct they 
are fully satisfied) to send a [ ] 

tion, to obtain of Genl Montcalm 
honorable terms for the troops in 
the two posts.” 

The officers composing the council 
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were the following: Col. Monroe the com 
mander, Col. Young of the 61 st regiment, 

Col. Frye, Massachusetts regiment, Col. 

Parker, new Jersey regiment, Lt Col Goldigh 
New Hampshire regiment; all the Capts of 
the regulars and one Capt of the Massa 
chusetts regiment 

Agreeably to In compliance with the advice of the Council, 
Col. Monroe immediately dispatched Col. 

Young and Capt Fash to Montcalms 
camp, who soon returned with an his aid- 
de camp, and articles of capitulation 
were agreed upon, and signed by the two 
commanders, at 12 oclock, August 9 th 1757. 

The terms on the part of Montcalm 
Capit ~j were honorable, had they been honorably 

ulation j executed. The garrisons were to march 

out, early the next morning with their arms, drums beating, co 

lors flying, with other honors of war 

with the baggage of the officers and soldiers 

who were to return to fort Edward under 

an escort of a detachment of French troops, 

and some of the officers or interpreters at 

tached to the savages, early the next morning; 

and not to serve for the space of 18 months 

against his most Christian Majesty’s troops 

or his allies. An officer to be given as an 
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hostage, till such time as the detachment 
which is given as an escort to the British 
troops, returns. All sick and wounded 
that are not in a Condition to be trans 
ported to Fort Edward, to remain with 
the marquis de Montcalm, who will 
take all possible care of them, and re 
turn them as soon as they are recovered; 
and “the Marquis de Montcalm being 
desirous to show Col. Munroe and the 
troops under his command every 
mark of respect in his power, on ac 
count of the brave and honorable 
defence they have made, gives them 
a piece of cannon.” Other articles 
in relation to public property, the 
delivery of the posts & prisoners here to 
for made &c were included in the 
capitulation, all conciliatory and 
liberal. 

Under these terms the captured troops 
apprehended no difficulty on their 
march to fort Edward. But a dark & 
bloody scene is yet to be unfolded. 

In a the journal written by Col. Joseph 
Frye, commander of the Massachusetts 
regiment who saw the whole, we have 
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have the following account of the dis 
graceful scene which followed the Capit 
ulation . I give it in his own words. 

“Soon after signing the Capitulation a party of 
the French troops took possession of the forts, in 
order to keep the savages in some awe; but not 
withstanding, they soon got over the works & 
began to plunder many small things, as 
brass kettles &c.- they were all this day very trou 
blesome, stealing the baggage of the officers and 
whatever they could lay their hands on; but 
to prevent their being drunk, the liquor was 
all [ ], by order, both in the fort & camp. 

Col. Munroe for fear any accident might 
happen from the savages, determined we should 
march out about 12 o’clock at that night, 
and accordingly orders were given out, and 
the men paraded and began their march 
from the camp, when Col. Monroe, being 
informed that a larger party of the Indians 
were on the road, and supposed with a de 
sign to intercept our march, orders were 
given for every man to return to the lines, 
which was done, and we continued till 
morning on our Arms, having nothing 
to cover us. All the remainder of this night 
the Indians were in great numbers 
round our lines, and seemed to show 
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more than usual malice in their looks, which 
made us suspect they intended us mis 
chief.” 

“Early this morning (Wednesday August 10 th ) 
we were ordered to prepare for our march 
but found the Indians in a worse temper 
if possible, than last night; every one 
having a tomahawk, hatchet, or some other 
instrument of death, and constantly plun 
dering from the officers their arms &c; How 
Col Munro complained of as a branch of 
the articles of capitulation, but to no ef 
feet; the French officers however told 
us, they thought that if we would give 
up the baggage of they though it 
would make them easy, which at last 
Col. Monroe consented to; but this was no 
sooner done, than they began to take 
the officers hats, swords, guns and clothes, 
stripping them all to their shirts, and on 
some officers leaving no shirt at all. When 
this was doing, they killed and scalped 
all the sick and wounded before our 
faces, and then took out from our troops 
all the Indians and negroes, and carried 
them off, one of the former they afterward 
burnt. At last, with great difficulty 
the troops got from the [ ]; 



but they were no sooner out, than the sav 
ages fell upon the rear, killing and scalping, 
which occasioned an order for a halt, which at 
last was done in great confusion; but as soon 
as those in front found the rear was attacked 
they again pressed forward, and thus the 
confusion continued and increased, until 
we came to the advanced guard of the French, 
the savages still carrying away officers, 
privates, women and children; some of 
the latter they killed and scalped on the 
road, the horrid scene of blood and slaugh 
ter obliged our officers to apply to the offi 
cers of the French guard for protection, which 
they refused, and told them they must 
take to the woods and shift for themselves, 
which many did, and in all probability 
many perished in the woods; many got 
into fort Edward that day, and others 
daily continued coming in; but vastly fatigued 
with their former hardships, added to the 
last, which threw several of them into a 
delirium.” 

“Col. Monroe with a number of officers & 
men were carried back to the French camp 
where they remained some days till the fort 
was entirely demolished, and were then 
escorted to fort Edward. The Indians carried 
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off a number of our officers and soldiers, some 
of whom they returned by order of Genl Montcalm 
This horrid tragedy has been given described 
by different writers with some varia 
tions, but all represent it as one of 
the most ferocious transactions that 
ever disgraced a civilized commander. 

The picture drawn by Col. Frye needs 

no heightening; nor is it believed figured that the 

following given by a Historian of the time 

is such an exaggeration. “The Indian 

blood hands cut the throats of most of the 

women, right up their bodies, tore out 

their bowels and threw them in the faces 

of the expiring sufferers; and taking 

the children by the heels, they beat 

their brains out against rocks and 

stones, so that no one was saved” 

The victims have been estimated 
at upwards of 1500 1500 , but it is believed 
this is an exaggeration; three hundred 
is probably nearer the truth, and 
the butchery was committed under the eyes of the of 
ficers who claimed to be of a [ ] 

and polite nation. 

To lesson the barbarity of Mont 
calm’s conduct, it has been said 

it 
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it was not within his power to re 

strain it the savages This an idle pretension 

and cannot be sustained, for a moment 

when it is made to appear that he 

had under his command 3000 regular 

and 6,000 colony troops, ready to obey 

his orders. His right to furnish the es 

cort promised in the capitulation ad 

mits of no [ ] excuse. It is not to be supposed 

however that Montcalm was indifferent 

to such a scene of butchery; but he, like 

others, commanders who have employed 

savages who are under no control. 

found himself compelled either to restrain 

them by force and thereby lose their 

services, or to submit to their ferocity 

to retain them . At a later period 

Genl Burgoyne found himself simi 

larly situated, in the case of the mur 

der of Jane McCrea.- (Addition A) 

In traversing the ground about the 

village of Caldwell, in other directions we toured some several of 

Montcalms trenches as well as the site 

of his batteries; the cave by the ditch from the lake 

up the rising ground north of the Court 

House, is still to be seen; and this sage 

has rendered every foot ineh of ground in 

the village interesting to the antiquarian 



(A) It is a fact/circumstance not unworthy of remark, 
that this was the first regular siege in which 

the semblance skill of the-[—H— ] was displayed attack and defense was exhibited 

in the northern provinces, The capture of 

Oswego the preceding year was hardly an exception 

at that post very little resistance was 

made to Montcalms army another 

Reaction thought weakness of the posts works almost forbade 

an attempt to defend them against such 

a force as was commanded by Montcalm 

At fort William Henry the works had 

been constructed with considerable skill 

and were supposed to be capable of sus 

taining a protracted siege. The entrenched 

camp it is true was an irregular work 

with out strong ramparts parapets only; but it was f} 

secured on three sides by the lake, and 

morasses. But The artillery of both posts 

it seems was defective in strength, proba 

bly old pine; otherwise it would be 

difficult to account for three bursting 

under experienced engineers who conducted 

their [ ]. But against Montcalms 

superior force, and numerous artillery 

and excellent skillful engineers of the Vauban 

school there was no probability 

of holding out for a protracted siege with 



out succor from Gen. Web at Fort Edward 

and This officer was much consined by the 

provincial officers of his army, and well as 

the people of the Colonies, for not making 

the an attempt to relieve the garrison 

But with the force he commanded, about 

4,000 or 5,000 even had he been reinforced by large 

bodies of militia, the attempt it is believed 

would have been fruitless. Montcalm 

was in possession of the defiles [ ] as far 

as five mile run , which was a narrow 

defile, which would have projected no 

trifling impediment; and another at 

the place of William Defile ambuscade , which 

Montcalm advanced force could have 

defended; and from that place to the 

Lake many others presented of a formada 

ble nature. And as Montcalm Run 

was open and could not have been {—j-f —} 

off by shot by Webbs force, it is not to be supposed he 

would have returned from his fortified lines until 

his advance posts were [ ]. The distance 

of Webbs march was 14 miles through a [ ] 

country, which admitted of few [ ] & 

every foot inch of his advance would have been 

known to Montcalm, in time to have made 

an effectual operation. Under all these [ ] 

circumstance Gen Webb it must be acknowledged must 
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Having gratified our curiosity in looking 
over the old military fields (at the southerly 
part of Lake George) , we engaged a passage 
down the Lake in a steam boat, to view 
the old post at Ticonderoga and the adja 
cent country, the scene of military events 
in the old French war, as well as that of 
our revolution. 

As the boat was not to sail until the 
next morning we spent the evening with 
a social party at the Hotel, where the 
master of the boat, an intelligent Scotchman 
entertained the company with some of 
Bum’s best glees. 

It is not the Scotch alone who are 
charmed with the “wild [ ] notes” of this be 

witching land; for they have ingrossed the 
attention of all susceptible of good feelings; 
and his works embellish the libraries 
of our men of taste, through out the 
country. 

In the songs of this bard, when performed 
by an adept, in the plaintive musick of 
the highlander, there is sweetness and 
soothing effect, which it is impossible to 
dissemble. The mind hangs with ecstatic 
delight on the melody & sentiment and 
[ ] regret only when they are about to close 
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who can listen to his “gloomy night is 
gathering fast,” or his “Highland Mary” with 
out experiencing these sensations emotions? 

At a season able hour the company re 
tired and we were reminded by the 
master of the boat, that she would sail 
at an early hour, when he presumed 
we should be ready to embark. 

At four of the clock in the morning the 
“echoes of the shrill trumpet” summoned 
us from our lodgings. Expeditiously 
our baggage is packed and we are were 
soon on board. Fire lighted in the fur 
nace the boat cast off/anchor hauled up- the ponder 
ous machinery is in motion; the boat 
soon gains at maximum speed, and 
we find ourselves gliding through the pure wa 
ters of Lake St Sacrement, with the 
rapidity of a race horse. How unlike 
the fragile whale boat at which our fore 
fathers, in their numerous excursions on the lake, “tug 
ged at the oar”? 

We anticipated [ ] ourselves a quick passage and 

interesting views of the scenery of olden times 
but a thick fog soon enveloped the 
boat, and obstructed eur a sight of Diamond 
Island, celebrated for its crystal and 
its military history nor were we 
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gratified with a distant view of the narrows so 
fancifully described by the Geographer 
Spofford and it was with some diffi 
culty we avoided the many rocky islets 
that abound in this part of the lake 

Soon after passing the narrows the 
The fog at length cleared off, and we had distant 
view of the mountains on each side. 

“When ridgy backs heave to the sky, 

Piled deep and massy, close & high” 21 
Most of the way they close down to 
the water forming rocky promontories 
but here and there small vallies openings in 
tervene, presenting cleared patches & 
solitary log cabins, close under the 
precipices, their smoke curling up 
the rocks, apparently shut out 
from any communications with 
the neighboring country. 

The islands in the lake are numerous and of 
ten resorted to by fishing parties and 
they are generally clothed covered with hand 
some groves, and often with carpits 
of green moss, forming pleasant re 
treats in hot summer days. On one 
of these islands called fourteen mile 
Island, Major Hopkins of Bennington 


21 From Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion. 
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& several Ladies and gentlemen who 
had imprudently resorted to it to the island 
in the latter part of the war of the 
revolution, were cut off killed by a party 
ef tories & savages, in the night. {While [ ] in safely [ ] 

In the town of Bolton on the west 
side of the lake, we past the high prom 
ontory forming a peninsula between North 
west bay and the lake known by the 
name of tongue mountain ; here deer 
are often drawn from the neighboring 
country and often driven by dogs into the 
peninsula whence leaping into the Lake 
they are taken by parties in boats sta 
tioned for the purpose- 

Twenty five miles from Caldwell we 
reach Sabbath Day point on the west 
shore, often maintained by old soldiers. 

Here is a bay where in which boats are secured 

when the lake is rough; and here Aber 

crombies and Amhersts armies landing on 

their passage down the lake in 1758 and 

1759. On the 21 st of July 1757 a detachment 

of 350 provincial troops under Col. Parker a 

new Jersey officer, attempting to land at 

this port was suddenly attacked by 

a large body of French and Indians who 

lay secreted; and 90 men killed & 150 made prisoners 
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the Col. and the remainder of the men escaped 
to fort William Henry, but lost most of their 
boats. The land at this place is now 
cleared and cultivated and a mansion 
house is seen overlooking the lake 
Off this point Major Rogers & Putnam 
were attacked by the enemy French & Indians in the 
month of November 1755, and after a 
close action with [ ] and musketry 

draw them down the lake with much 
loss on the part of the enemy 
From Sabbath Day point, the islands 
are less numerous than in the upper part 
of Lake; but the mountains (on each side) 
are high and precipitous 
At ten oclock A.M. we were off Rogers 
Rock in the town of Hague, which which 
lifts its bold front 200 or 300 feet above 
the water; the east front lake side presenting a 
smooth rocky declivity inaccessible to man. 

It is named from Major Robert Rogers the 
celebrated partisan of the war of 1755 
who is said to have descended it to es 
cape from a large body of Indians 
who had surprised & defeated his corps of ran 
gers on the summit in 1758. 

The story partakes much of [ ] 

and may serve to amuse the [ ]; 
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but when divested of its mystery, the following 
are the facts in relation to it . On the 13 of 
March 1758 Rogers attacked a large body of 
French and Indians at a creek on the 
west side of the mountain and after a severe 
contest was compelled to retreat. A Part of 

his corps under Lt Phillips was posted on was [ — ] [ ] [ ] [ ] [ ] the summit of 

mountain, where they were overcome 

and massacred by the Indians; but 

he Rogers & Putnam escaped to the Lake over lower 

ground southerly of the precipice It 

is said asserted that the bones of his men have 

been found on its summit; these probably may 

be true and the remains of Philips party; but they do not point out 

the place of the principal action, but 

that of small party of his corps who 

were massacred as has been mentioned 

The exploits of major Rogers on this lake, 

in whale boats, and on its [ — ] deep 

snows and [ — ] of storms and his skirmishes in the 

vicinity would fill an interesting volume 

without recourse to romance. 

Approaching the northern extremity of 
the lake, several small islands are seen 
remarkable only for their names, de 
rived from military incidents- The grenadiers 
leap and prisoners island were pointed 
out by master of the boat. On 
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On the left a sharp point of land makes 

out stretches into the Lake forming a considerable 

bason called Howes Bay the place where Abercrom 

bees army landed on its advance to Ti 

conderoga in 1758; and here Montcalm 

had a fortified advance post at that 

time, which was abandoned on the 

landing of the English army Army. 

About noon our boat was moored 
at the landing on the east side of the out 
let of the lake, about three quarters of a 
mile above the village of Alexandria, 
a place of recent origin/growth, where we found 
a good house of good accommodations 
where and carriages are provided for the 
conveyance of travelers to the old fortress 
at Ticonderoga. 

Excepting our envelopment in the fog 
in the morning, our passage through the lake 
was highly interesting. The magnificent 
views on each side & the numerous islands 
scattered in every direction, and the 
reminiscences of old military exploits 
kept us constantly on the look out 

Scarcely a mile was past without 
recollection of the adventures of the fa 
mous partisan Major Rogers & Putnam in their 
excursions on the lake and shores in 
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whale boats, or on the ice, and through 
deep snows, in which their Rangers suffered 
hardships & privation appalling to the men of our 
day. 

While these thrilling exploits engrossed much 
of our attention, the geological structure 

of the surrounding mountains & singular valley of the lake did not escape 

our notice. The towering peaks, probably 

of at least a thousand feet above the 

waters of the lake, present sublime views 

and from their summits the adjacent country is seen 

to great advantage// Have the these mountains been 

elevated according to the Huttonean theory 

or deposited from the {—} the wa 

ters covering the earth in its chaotic state, 

according to that of Werner? But the deep 

valley of the Lake! How was this formed? 

Hutton’s theory presents no formidable dif 

ficulty; but this can hardly be said of 

Werner’s. President Dwight, in the 3d Vol. 

of his Travels, expresses the opinion that 

the Lake George was formed at the Dela Noahean 

Deluge “by the sinking of the exterior 

surface of the Earth”, according to the the 

ories of old geologists; but this seems to 

rest on a slight foundation. That deep 

vallies should be found in mountainous regions 

is no more wonderful than that the 



mountains themselves should exist. In all deep 

cavities through which water flows many con 

siderable quantity flows [ —} and where the 

passage out, is obstructed by rocks across 

the channels, a lake of course must 

be formed. When these obstructions 

or dams , are removed the lakes are drained 

and their bottoms laid dry. Let the 

rocky dams bars on the outlet of the lake Lake George 

be removed, or worn away by the abrasion 

of the waters, or by [ —} and the bottom 

of the lake above the level of the passage, will un 

dergo that change. The waters of our 

great western Lakes are evidently much 

lower than in former times; and when 

the bar at Niagara shall have been worn 

away, the bottom of that Lake Erie will 

probably be laid dry. If then such vallies 

existed in the primeval age of the world 

lakes must necessarily exist. That changes 

on the surface of the Earth may have 

been produced been made by the Deluge is probable; 

but from the shortness of its duration 

I believe it is now new generally agreed 

by geologists that it will not explain 

the phenomena which are noticed in 

various parts of the Earth’s surface globe 
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Before quitting our Boat, it may be useful 

to notice that she was struck by Lightning, 

a short time before our passage. The stroke 

fell upon upon the larboard quarter not 

far from the elevated metallic cylinder, which 

conveyed off the smoke, and apparently 

ran down a post to the water at the side of the ladus 

room, and thence to the water ; the post 

was shattered and the man at helm 

knocked down.// As the boat was in a 

narrow part of the lake and the with elevated mountain 

on each side elevated , it might be 

supposed it was not exposed out of danger; and 

it is singular that the metallic chimney 

did not first receive the (stroke)- Shock 

The laws of electricity are supposed to be 

well understood at this day; and in exper 

iments with the electrical machine, we 

find no difficulty in applying them; but 

when the grand machinery of the heavens 

in operation, phenomena are exhibit 

ed, which seem to bid defiance to laws 

deduced from our small [ ]; 

and perhaps future discoveries may 

show us that our present system of Elec 

tricity are is defective is some parts: 

At the north end of Lake George we again 
enter upon famed military ground 
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occupied by the French until the capture 
of Ticonderoga by Genl Amherst in 1759. 

On the west side of the outlet is the field from 

where Abercrombies army, in its march from 

the landing through the woods, came up with a body 

of French and defeated them on the 6 th of 

July 1758, capturing a considerable number 

of prisoners and the gallant Lord Georg Howe fed- the life and 

soul of the British Army was killed at the head of Putnams de 

tachment of infantry 

rangers - the life and soul of the British 

army 

“Lamented Chief! than whom no braver name 
His Country’s annals shall consign to fame.” 22 

The mansion house of Judge Kellogg is 
situated near not far from the spot. This young 
nobleman aged about 34 years mentioned with high res 
pect by historians as well as by the officers 
and soldiers who served with him, and 
the province of Massachusetts, caused 
a monument to be erected to his memory 
in Westminster Abby, in London. 

Travellers in search of the spot where 
the gallant officer fell, regret that it is 
not marked by an [ ] stone column 

From Alexandria the road continues nearly level 
about % of a mile and then descends to a 
bridge over the outlet of Lake George 
at the foot of a cataract which furnishes 


22 From Robert Southey’s poem, The Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo, 1816. 
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excellent hydraulic works. The descent 
of the water about 40 feet. This place 
was known to the our old soldiers by name of 
the mills and several block houses stood 
in its vicinity in the war of the Revolution. 

In the month of May 1756 Major Rogers 
ambuscaded a party French on the road at the brow 
of the hill south of the outlet and killed a number as they were 
passing along the road . On the east of this 
road mount defiance raises its bold {■—j crest. 

Up the height which a detachment of Burgoynes 
army under Genl Phillip, carried a field piece 
and planted it, to fire onto place on Ticonderoga fort, 
previous to its evacuation by Genl St Clair 
in 1777. On the north of the falls at the 
mills, is an elevated hill called mount hope 
well known to our old soldiers- 
Continuing on course down the outlet 
about three fourths of a mile we rise to ele 
vated ground, covered with young woods 
extending to the advanced works of Ticon 
deroga, known by the name of the old 
French lines Here 

“One scene of blood, one mighty tomb displays” 23 
heroic, but unsuccessful valor. 

It is the spot, where Genl Abercrombie 
made his rash attack, and was defeated 
by the French under Genl Montcalm or 


23 From Erasmus Darwin’s poem, The Temple of Nature, or, The Origin of Society, 1803. 
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on the 8 th of July 1758, with the loss of 
nearly 2000 brave fellows killed and 
wounded. 

No action in [ ] during the French war was 

attended with equal greater slaughter. Most of 
More than half of the army were provin 
cials against proportion of which whom had nev 
er seen a battle, yet they behaved conducted with 
much resolution but were though not brought 
into the hottest fire. The regular troops 
were put to a sever test; after the provincials 
had formed a line, they came up and 
passing through the front line , advanced 
on the French breastwork, under a 
heavy fire, and officers & men fell by 
hundreds, often have I heard those 
who were in the attack, relate the 
the firmness and sturdy resolution 
with which the regulars advanced; and 
particularly the kilted Scotchmen of 
Lord John Murrays 42d Highland 
regiment, and attempted to cut away 
the brush of the fallen trees in front 
of the works, which formed an almost 
[ ] abatis, and after [ ] 

attacks and repulses were found to retrace 
from the fruitless attempt with heavy 
loss (See page 19) 
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Memoirs of Mai. Robert Rogers. 
the famous gallant American Partisan of the (French) 
war of 1755 (First Draft for correction) 

The extraordinary military ser 
vices of this officer were well known 
Intro to the men living at the time of the 

ductoryj war of 1755, and to others who have 

heard them related by their fathers 
at a later period; but to most of 
the present generation his name 
has past into oblivion and his 
able services in the cause of the colo 
nies, while under the British Gov 
eminent, are but partially detailed 
by the Historians of the day, who 
seldom duly notice individual prow partisan service 
ess in their general accounts. The lives 
of noted individuals are is considered as the 
proper province of the Biographer 
in after times, and while some of these 
have bestowed their labors on a few 
of the colleagues of Major Rogers, he 
is left to be forgotten without his 
well earned meed. 

Having served long under the Brit 
ish Government in the war of 1755 and became associ 
ated with many of its officers Major 
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Rogers very naturally retained his 

loyalty to his king: and at the com 

mencement of our revolutionary strug 

gle he felt it a duty to continue his 

services under the/his British/legitimate monarch 

should they be required; and 

soon after the British army took 

possession of New-York, a corps 

of Rangers similar to the one he Rogers 

had formerly commanded, was 

raised and placed under his eem 

mand charge with the rank of Colonel 

The Petite Guerre which the Major 

had practiced in the woods bordering 

on Canada & the Provinces seems not 

so well adapted to open Countries 

as a more mechanical & methodical 

system of regular discipline, based 

on the strategic principles of later 

times; and we hear little of his ex 

ploits during the war of our Revolu 

tienr Under these circumstance it 

is not a matter of wonder that he 

has been left without a [ ] biography due notice, by 

by an American Biographic writer. In 1765 the 

Major published a journal of his companys at Lod. 

In the following memoirs it is 
the design of the writer to present 

Major 
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Major Rogers (to the public) as a 
military officer, divested of his [ ]/polit 
ical character; and if his advent 
urous exploits and herculean labors 
among rugged mountains, wild woods 
dreary morasses and extended lakes 
at all seasons of the year even in the 
deepest snows and howling winter storms 
shall which afford lessons for those who may 
hereafter be employed on similar ser 
vices, his will not be found useless. 

As a partisan commander, if he has 
been equaled, few it is believed have 
excelled him in this country; and to 
suffer his extraordinary exploits to be 
lost, because he was opposed to our 
separation from Great Britain, would 
be a slur upon history, as well as 
a proof of the power of prejudice over 
reason. The adage of Ovid is appro 
priate “Fas est fat) ab hoste doceri.” 24 

Major Robert Rogers was born 1727 in the 
town of Methuen in the County of Essex in Massa 
chusetts but the precise time of his birth is 
unknown. His father, Robert James Rogers 
emigrated from Ireland, probably in 
the early settlement of New England and 


24 Translates to: “One should learn even from one’s enemies.” Ovid writes this in his 
Metamorphoses. 
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on a hunting excursion in the woods, 
was unfortunately shot killed by one of his fel 
low hunters who mistook him for a 
bear. The Major had several brothers 
one two or more of whom were officers in 
the war of 1755. A son of the Major 
was recently living in the town of Con 
cord in the State of Newhampshire, and 
whether he had other children is un 
known to the writer. 

At the commencement of the war of 
1755,1 comprehend it said, the Major resided in Lon 
don derry in Newhapshire, where 
probably he had connection, as many 
of the people of that place were from 
Ireland the country of his father. 

Of his early education of the sub 
ject of the [ —} little is known 
but situated as he was, it is not to 
be supposed he had {—j- advantages 
for instruction beyond those of the 
common schools of the country at the 
time. It appears however that he at 
tained to some convenience in the know 
ledge “of men and things”, and that his 
life for some years prior to the war 
was such as to fit him for the hardy 
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employments of war with savages in 
a country covered with woods. 

Between the years 1743 and 1755 his man 
ner of life as he [ ] may [ ] was such as led him to a general 

acquaintance both with the British and 
French settlements in North America, and 
especially with the uncultivated desart, 
the mountains, valleys, rivers, lakes and 
several passes that lay between and con 
tiguous to the settlements. Nor did he con 
tent himself with accounts he received 
from Indians, or the information of 
hunters, but he traveled over large tracts 
of country, which tended not more 
to gratify his curiosity, than to inure 
him to hardships, which he deemed 
necessary for on military employment;:; 

Having then prepared himself for active 
service he soon at length found an opportunity to show 
his skill in the field. In the year 1755, in 
consequence of the encroachment of the French 
on the Ohio and the hostile attitude 
the had they displayed in various other 
places, the British government determined 
to arrest from their nation them their ports 
at Crown point, Niagara and at fort du Quesne/Pittsburgh 


JSee his Journal published in Fondon 
in 1765 
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on the Ohio on the Ohio. Troops sent from England, others were [ ] in the 

northern and middle colonies and these 

these armies assembled, one under General 

Bradock to advance upon Fort Du Quesne 

on the Ohio , the other under General William 

Johnson to attack Crown point on 

Lake Champlain the other under Genl Wm. Shirley to attack Niagara. New 
Hampshire 

furnished a and regiment commanded 

by Col. Blanchard, in which Rogers 

was appointed a Captain. Albany 

in the state of New-York was decided as 

the rendezvous of Johnsons Army, 

where the army it assembled late in the 

summer of that year but Capt. Rogers’ company 

was employed for some time on 

the NW frontiers of its own state, to guard 

against the encroachment of the 

French and Indians in that quarter. 

In the month of July the company 
was ordered to join the army of Johnson at Alba 
ny and what and which soon after it proceeded up 
the Hudson to the Carrying place , since 
called Fort Edward. 

The qualifications of Capt Rogers and 
his knowledge of the Country towards 
Canada, becoming know to General 
Johnson, he was early detached with 

sneak 
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parties towards Crown point to recon 
noiter the Country and gain intelligence 
of the enemy. This service was successfully 
performed by Capt. Rogers, and in some 
instances he brought in prisoners. 

In the month of August the principal 
part of the army advanced to the south 
end of Lake George and commenced the 
building of Lort William Henry on the south 
margin of the Lake; Blanchards regiment 
of New Hampshire troops was left to gar 
rison fort Edward, and Capt. Rogers 
was employed on the scouting service. 

While on one of these excursions on the 

8 th of September a force of about 1800 

men Lrench and Indians under the Lrench Genl Baron 

Dieskau advanced on south Bay & Lrench mountain upon Genl John 

sons army at Lake George and after cutting up a de 

tachment of Johnsons troops army under Col. Will 

iams, three miles south of from the camp, traveled on & engaged 

the English at the Lake George the . The battle 

continued several hours and ended in 

the defeat of the Lrench and the cap 

ture of their General, who was severely 

wounded. The distance of Capt. Rogers’ 

detachment prevented its showing in the 

in the action. Before 
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Before entering upon the details of the battles 

and shirmises which occurred in the cam 

paigns, succeeding the defeat of the French 

under Dieskau, it may be important to 

give a brief sketch of the Country at that time between 

the French settlements in Canada and 

those of the English in the Provinces. 

On the Hudson in 1755 a few small villages 
were scattered along its banks as high as 
Saratoga, and cultivation was prin 
cipally confined to the intervals on the 
river. At the carrying place, now fort 
Edward, was a solitary farm owned 
by a planter of the name of Lyias 
This was the most northerly settlement in 
the Province of New-York and the 
country from this place to the river 
Richeleu/Soret in Canda excepting what was covered by 
by Lakes and a few openings at end 
around the French fortress of Crown 
point, was a continued forest, the 
haunt of savages and wild beasts. 

On the east bank of the Hudson 
about 16 miles above Albany was 
a settlement called Schaticoke once the 
the residence of a tribe of Indians 
of that name and early settled by the Dutch 
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near the mouth of Hoosac river, and 
about 20 miles up that stream a place called 
Hoosac; These were the most northerly settle 
ments on the east of the Hudson, in the Province of 
New-York. 

On the west of the Hudson the settlements were principally 
on the Mohawk river, extending up as far 
as the German States; and a small fort 
was built at what is now Rome, at 
the carrying place between Mohawk 
river and wood creek. At the outlet of 
Oneida Lake was fort Brewerton and a 
fortification of some importance at Oswe 
go. The country north of the Mohawk 
was a wild and dreary forest, little known 
to the English. 

In the present town of Adams was 
Fort Massachusetts a work of some 
strength; and several works other small works below that 
place on Hoosac River. A line of small 
forts works extended along Deerfield River in 
the town of Charlemont and also through 
Colrain and Bernardston in the Pro 
vince of Massachusetts. 

On Connecticut River, was Fort 
Dummer a small short distance below 
Brattleboro, and a few settlements 
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extended as high up as Charleston 

than called No. 4, where was a small fort for 

the protection of the village settlements and a 

few small works were erected in the 

southwest part of New Hampshire; but 

the northerly part of that Province 

as well that of as that of Maine was a wilderness. 

In Canada the settlements were prin 
cipally confined to the St Lawrence and its con 
fluent streams, and a few fortifica 
tions extended along the River Sorell 
leading out of Lake Champlain. 

On Lake Ontario and Erie the French 
had erected a few Forts. 

Most of the northern & western { —f-of In 
dians were allied to the French & [ ] 
they could bring large numbers to their 
aid, who were well acquainted with 
the extensive wilderness, its defiles, mor 
asses and mountains and Fakes; and 
who from their ferocious habits, their 
rapidity of movement and skill in cir 
cumventing their army , were formidable 
foes to civilized troops acting in a covered 
Country. 

With these formidable obstacles Capt 
Rogers and his rangers were to contend 
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and none but the most resolute and har 
dy could entertain well founded hopes 
of success. The troops which he commanded 
were generally not less hardy than their enemy; 
most of them were experienced hunters 

and keen marksmen nor were they [ ] by the [ ] of the times and though little 

uninstructed in the mechanical discipline 

of regular troops, they were well gradi 

fied for alert movements, and the 

fatigues incident to service in the 

woods; and it will be seen in the se 

quell, that in all their conflicts with 

the enemy of equal numbers, they 

maintained a high character for skill 

and bravery. 

After the defeat of the French at the 
south end of Lake George, they retired down 
south Bay to Ticonderoga, a rocky point 
on the north of the outlet of that Lake George George where a 
fortification was/had been laid out, and 
they were busily employed in rendering it 
[ ] against the English Army which 

having made no farther advance than Lake George that season. 

But parties were frequently sent out to recon 
noiter the enemy and the capture prisoners, 
and on this service, Capt. Rogers was 
active and successful, during the 
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fall and winter of 1755 & 1756. 

On the 24 th of September 1755 he received orders 
from Genl. Johnson to reconnoiter the position 
of the enemy northward of Lake George, 
and with four men he proceeded down 
the lake in a light boat, about 25 miles, and 
landed on the west side. Leaving the boat 
under the care of two of his men, he pro 
ceded with with the other two others within 
a small distance of Crown point and 
obtained a view of the enemy’s camp 
at that place, where was a large body 
of Indians. At night he crept through 

the grounds into a small village among a cluster of huts south 

of the fort, and gained an eminence 

and after various attempts to pro 

cure a capture, in which he was dis 

covered by the enemy, he commenced his 

return to Johnson’s camp. Passing near 

Ticonderoga he had a view of the Lrench 

camp, and on the 2d of October reached 

the place where he had left his boat 

& the two men and, [ ] they had left the 

place and carried off the provisions. 

He was now new compelled to return to 
camp by land, where he carried on 
the 4 th after suffering much from want 
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of provisions and the severity of the weather 

On the 7 th of the same month he was 
again detached with 5 men down the lake 
with 5 men to examine the French post at Ticondera 
Proceeding in the night to a point of land 
he hid his boat, left two men to 
guard it, and the next day proceeded 
within a small distance of the French 
camp, where he remained concealed 
during the night, and having gained {—} 
the required information of the enemy’s 
works, he commenced his return to his 
party at his boat. At the north end 
of the lake he discovered a strong party 
of the enemy, and while viewing them 
from his covert, he observed a 
barck canoe with 9 indians and a 
Frenchman under sail up the lake. 

Rogers then pressed his march and 
reached the party at his boat, who informed 
him the Indians had past them with 
out discovering the boat, and had landed 
on an island a few miles south. 

In a short time, they were seen to re 
embark and steer directly on the place 
occupied by Rogers, who seen pre 
pared to receive them. Permitting them 
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to approach within about 100 yards, he 
opened a well directed fire upon them 
which reduced their number to four, 
he then embarked in his boat, and 
drove them enemy down the lake, until 
they were reinforced by a detach 
ment from the enemy, which compelled 
him to retire to the camp at the 
south end of the lake, where he ar 
rived on the 10 th of October. 

A few days after his return, he 
was again ordered to proceed down 
the Lake to make further examination 
of the enemy’s position, and if possible 
to draw their parties into ambuscades. 

His force consisted of 40 men in five 
boats; but though indefatigable in 
his exertions for several days, his 
attempts proved abortive and he 
returned to camp on the 19 th 

On the 21 st he received orders to 
proceed to Crown point with 4 men 
and if possible obtain a prisoner. 

Arriving at Sabath day point 25 miles 
down the Lake George in the night, he landed 
and thence proceeded on shore/by land, and 
on the 26 th came in sight of the place. 

In the succeeding night he advanced with 
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his party within 300 yards of the 

fort, and concealing his men in a thick 

et of willows, he advanced some dist 

ance to a large pine log and covered/concealed 

himself by holding bushes over his head in his hand. 

Soon after sun rise scattering parties of 

the enemy came out of the camp and 

his retreat to his men was intercepted, 

but no discovery was made of his posi 

tion. After they had passed, an indi 

vidual was seen advancing towards 

the place of his ambuscade, and arriving within 

10 yards of Rogers he leapt over the log 

met him and offered him quarter; but 

on his refusing to submit and attempting 

to dirk Rogers he dispatched him with 

his fusee. This alarmed the enemy 

and induced compelled the party to make a 

rapid retreat to camp where the arrived on 

the 30 th of October. 

Determined to keep the enemy in 
a state of Alarm, Genl Johnson once more 
ordered Capt Rogers to proceed down 
the Lake. This force consisting of 30 
men, in four battoux, and two wall pieces 
in each beat; and on the 4 th of November 
he sailed from the camp at the south 
end of the Lake, and a little before day 
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light the next morning, arrived within 

half a mile of the enemy’s advance post 

landed and concealed his battoux. A 

special party few men were then advanced to recon 

noiter the enemy who, returning next even 

ing, reported/stated that the enemy lay open to an as 

sault, on which Rogers communicate 

the information to Genl Johnson with a 

request that a reinforcement might be 

ordered to join him in an attack on the 

enemy’s advanced post. In the mean time 

the enemy advanced on Rogers and 

compelled him to retire up the Lake, 

but being meeting by with the reinforcement 

sent by Genl Johnson in which was 

the veteran Capt. Israel Putnam 

of the Connecticut troops; the whole then 

proceeded down the Lake and landed 

at Sabbath day point on the west side 

Parties were again sent to examine the 

enemy, and in/on approaching toe near 

the sentries, were fired upon and the 

enemy roused alarmed. Two boats with 

about 30 men were immediately 

sent up the lake and a strong detach 

ment by land, from the enemys camp 

to attack the provincial force- 

Leaving 
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Leaving Capt Putnam to command 

the troops on the point f—} Rogers embarked 

with part of his men in two boats, to meet those of the enemy 

which who boldly bore down upon him Rogers At the distance 

about 100 yards, he opened a fire with 

his wall piece and soon drove them 

down the lake to their main body. 

The enemy on the land only at length reached 
the point where Capt. Putnam was 
posted, with an inferior ity of [ ] force he 

compelled him them embark and joined 
Rogers. The enemy by this time had 
again pressed/pushed up the lake with a rein 
forcement of boats, and our two Captains 
pushed moved down upon them and engaged 
them at short distance with their wall 
pieces and musketry, and soon drove them 
down the lake with great [ ] slaughter; 

The loss of the Provincials was small 
compared with that of the enemy. 

The detachment under Rogers and Putnam 
returned to Fort William Henry on the 
8 th of November J 


{This detail of the affair by Col. Humphrey 
in his Life of Putnam differs in some par 
ticulars from the above. He places 
it in the year 1757 or 1758, when Genl 
Webbor Genl Abercrombie commanded & 
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During the remainder of the month of 
November and December following Capt 
Rogers was sent with small parties 
to reconnoiter the French camp at Tocon 
deroga: one of these was so late as the 
19 th of December at which time the 
Lake was passable in boats; but the 
winter of 1755 is said to have been 
uncommonly mild and little snow was 
seen on the ground. 

In the month of December the prin 
cipal part of the army which had been 
parted at the south end of Lake George 
was discharged and the men who had been 
engaged for the season returned home. 

A Regiment was retained to garrison 
fort William Henry, which had been 
erected by the Army after the defeat 
of Dieskau, and the command given 
to Co. Glasier of Massachusetts. 

A company of rangers was also con 
tinued in service at the Fort during 


and without impeaching the entire accuracy 
of the Colonel’s work, it may be remarked 
that his dates are extremely confused 
and some of his events erroneously placed, 
insofar as they relate to the French War. 
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the winter of which Capt Rogers was 

the commander and his adventurous 

exploits were continued through the winter with little in 

termission. No [ ] [ ] the winter had com 

menced the Rangers continued their excursions. 

On the 14 th of January 1756 Capt Rogers 
proceeded down the lake with 17 men 
on reconniting service. The lake at this 
time was budged covered with ice, and he 
adopted a novel mode method of proceeding 
each man was the men habituated to slats were furnished with [ ] 

of Slats which added rapidity to 
their march. At night the close of day he hailed for 
refreshment near the fall in the outlet 
of Lake George, and in the night con 
tinued his march to a point of Land 
on Lake Champlain, where he formed 
an ambuscade within gun shot of the 
path in which the enemy passed from 
one fort to the other. About sun rise 
two sledges laden with fresh beef attemp 
ting to pass the ambuscade were 
seized with their drawers and the 
loading destroyed; the detachment 
then sat out on their return to 
Fort William Henry which the reached 
on the 17 th without the loss of a 


man. 
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During In the months of January, Febru 
ary and March Capt Rogers was 
frequently out with parties of more or 
less strength according to the nature of 
the serve; in which he beat up the 
[ ] of the enemy, destroyed their 

detached buildings, and stores. In 
one of their expeditions he proceeded 
about 6 miles below Crown point, and 
attempted to cross Lake Champlain 
on the ice, but finding it to weak, he 
was compelled to return by the French 
ports, at the risk of being interrupted by 
a superior force, but he made good 
his march and arrived at at head 
quarters without accident. 

While at Fort William Henry he re 
ceived orders from Gov. Shirley who 
was now entrusted with the command 
of the northern Army, to repair to Boston 
to make arrangements for the summer 
campaign, and on the 23d of March 
he reached Boston that place and had an 
interview with the General and 
received orders to enlist an Inde 
pendant company of rangers, 
to consist of 60 privates, at 3 shilling 
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for day, three sergeants at 4/- an Ensign 
at 5/- Lieutenant at 7/ and his own 
at 10/- New-York currency Ten dollars 
were allowed to each man towards pro 
viding cloths, arms and blankets. None 
were to be enlisted but those used to trav 
eling and hunting, and whose courage 
and fidelity could be relyed on, all to be 
subject to marital law. The company 
when completed to be marched to Albany; 
a part of it was after ordered to Number 4 
under Capt Rogers, whence he was to 
proceed through the woods to reconnoiter 
the country about Crown point. 

On the route from Charlestown, or 
No. 4, on the second day, Lt John Starks 
of the company, was taken sick, and 
Rogers detached six men to conduct 
him directly to Fort Edward, while 
he with the remainder proceeded 
towards the place to which he had 
been ordered. The march was through 
a closely covered wooded country of hills and moun 
tains, without roads er bridges, or lodging 
for the men, other than bush huts 
suddenly constructed, or [ ] the spreading 

branches of the forest trees, and 
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continued seven days. The party at 

the end of that time at length reached Lake Cham 

plain about 4 miles south of Crown 

point, where the packs of the men were de 

posited. They then proceeded/advanced to a small village 

within about two miles from of that fortress 

a small village which was diserted by its inhabitants 

Here they reasoned they lay one 

day expecting a that party of the enemy 

to/would cross the Lake to attack them, but 

finding no enemy they destroyed 20 

head cattle, and took their tongues 

for subsistence on their future march. 

A party of the enemy at length crossed 
the Lake to attack Rogers, and as 
they were superior to his force, he 
ordered his men to disperse in parties 
and rendezvous at the place where 
they had deposited their packs. Then 
being recovered he passed the [ ] lake 

on a raft, & he [ ] and proceeding through 

the woods, arrived at Fort William 
Henry on the 11 th of May; where the other 
part of his company soon joined him. 

Captain Rogers’ new Company was 

not long in active. On the 20 th of May 

he with his men were detached to reconnoiter the 

French 
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French advanced ports. The next day 

he ascended a steep mountain some called mount defiance from 

which he had a view of the enemys position 

and saw all their operations. Rogers remained 

on the mountain during the night, and 

the next morning descended and formed 

an ambuscade, near the [ ] on the road leading from 

Lake George landing to the port at Ticonderoga, 

intending to intercept these enemys parties passing above 

the road . Early in the morning 118 french 

men passed him without discovery & in a 

few minutes after 22 more followed on the same 

route, and Believing he could master them 

Rogers gave them a sudden fire shot, killed 

six and took one prisoner; the other party 

returning to attack him he made a rapid 

retreat to Fort William Henry without the 

loss of a man. 

The next day Capt Rodgers with 78 
men scoured the woods towards South 
Bay to discover in search of a party of the enemy who 
the prisoner he had taken reported was 
out in that direction; but no enemy were 
seen. On the 23d of June he again pro 
ceded down Lake George with a party 
for the purpose of surprising the 
enemy & detachments, but met without 
no souls- 
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The services of the rangers were found 
so important that the General aug 
mented the company to 70 men & 
furnished Capt Rogers six light whale 
Boats from Albany for the lake service 
These were an important acquisition, 

being light they were propelled managed with/capable of great 
rapidity with the oar, and could be 
carried over portages on the shoulders 
of the men. 

We come now to an expedition of Capt. 

Rogers of a hazardous nature, and which 

required his utmost skill and caution 

to ensure success. With 50 of his rangers 

in five whale boats he was ordered to proceed 

by Land & water to Lake Champlain, 

below Crown point, and attack 

the enemy who might be found 

on that lake or its vicinity. The for 

tresses of Ticonderoga & Crown point 

situated on the narrow tract of 

Champlain were to be passed with 

out discovery (by the enemy) and 

on this crticial movement depended 

the success of the expedition. 

On the 28 of June 1756 he left Lort 
William Henry, and proceeded down 
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Lake George, and landed the next day 

on the east shore side of the Lake . His boats 

were now to be conveyed across a moun 

tainous isthmus covered with woods 

of about 6 miles extent in breadth and exposed 

to attacks of the Indians. All difficulties 

were however overcome without ac 

cident, and in the evening of the 3d of 

July the boats were launched upon 

the narrows of Champlain and the 

party proceeded within 6 miles of 

Ticonderoga secreted the boats and 

lay [ ] through the day. In 

the evening the party reembarked & 

passed Ticonderoga undiscovered, though 

so near the enemy as to hear the watch 

words of the sentinels; and again land 

ed on the east shore, about 5 miles 

beyond the French fort, Ticonderoga, where they 

drew out the boats and secreted them 

in the woods during the day, in the woods, While 

then concealed several boats of the 

enemy past Rogers party but with 

out discovering him. 

The next evening he pursued his voy 
age intending to pass Crown point; 
but the night being clear, he deemed 
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the attempt too dangerous hazardous and 

again secreted his boats & party through 

the day, during which a large mem 

her of the enemys boats past the forest 

where he Rogers was concealed. In one 

instance they came near a he narrowly escaped discovery. 

Seven of the boats of his enemy approached the 

point for the purpose of landing 

and refreshing themselves at noon, 

but the commander preferring ano 

ther point about 150 yards further 

a head, ordered the boats in the hearing 

of Rogers, to proceed to it, where they 

landed and dined [ ] [ ] in [ ] view of Rogers 

party. 

About nine o’clock in the evening 
Rogers again embarked, and passed 
Crown point without discovery & 
having proceeded about 10 miles further 
again landed and concealed his boats. 

While there, 30 boats and a schooner 
of the enemy, passed Rogers towards to 
[— ] to Crown Point Canada. 

On the evening of the 7 th of July 
he again embarked and proceeding 
about 15 miles, down the lake, f —} sent a boat a 
head for discovery. On its return 
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Rogers was informed that a schooner 
lay at anchor about a mile a head. 

On which he lightened his boats and 
prepared to board her. At this moment 
two of the enemy’s lightens were seen 
coming up the lake and steering for 
the point where Rogers was posted. 

When at a proper distance his party 

gave them a volley and called on them challenged 

to surrender; but they instantly tacked 

and stood for the opposite shore, followed 

by Rogers boats, and on coming up 

with there lighter they surrendered, twelve 

men being on board four of whom 

were killed and two wounded. The 

cargoes consisting chiefly of wheat 

flower, wine and brandy; and the 

vessels were sunk. 

Informed by the prisoners that they 
were a part of five hundred men 
then near, coming up the Lake, Rogers 
deemed it prudent to return to camp 
distant about 70 80 miles. He then concealed 
his boats in the woods and arrived returned to 
at Fort William Henry on the 15 th of July 
with his prisoners, without any 
intervention from the enemy- 
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About this time Major General 

Abercrombie took the command of the 

(Northern) Army; that part of it stationed 

at the south end of Lake George at Fort 

William Henry, was commanded through 

the season of 1756 by General Winslow a provin 

cial officer from Massachusetts under whom a who [ —} 

{— ] himself a fortifyied a camp 

was completed on the height where fort George was 

afterwards built easterly of Fort William 

and the latter was completed fortified the same 

year. 

The same year another company of Ran 
gers was raised by order of General 
Abercrombia & the command given to 
Richard Rogers, brother of Robert Rog 
ers the subject/hero of these memoirs and 
sent up the Mohawk trail with 
the troops in that quarter. Capt 
Robert Rogers continued to act with the 
Army of Genl Winslow at Lake George 
and on the 2d of August was again 
ordered to reconnoiter the French forts. 

He had with him Capt Leonard and 60 

men under his command besides those 

of Rogers under himself, Leonard proceeded to the north 

end of Lake George, thence returned to 

camp 
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camp, but Rogers penetrated the woods 

as far as Crown point. Returning towards 

Ticonderoga and attempting to draw the 

enemy into an ambuscade he was dis 

covered and defeated frustrated in his design & on 

the 10 th of August returned to Winslows camp on the 10 th 

of August after destroying a large 

number of the enemy’s cattle. 

Capt Rogers soon after again received orders 
to proceed to the lower part of Lake Champlain; and 
to [ ] the Lrench settlements and destroy 

their [ ] and other supplies. On 

the 16 th August he embarked in 
whale boats and proceeded down the 
Lake George in two divisions; John Stark 
Rogers first Lieutenant commanding 
one. The next day the two divisions 
formed a junction and fell in with 
a party of their allied Mohawks who had 
left Winslows camp the previous day. 

Leaving their boats, the combined force 
proceeded through the woods to the 
northward of Crown point to the 
place where Rogers had concealed 
his boats in his former expedition. 

Embarking in these with his party, 
he proceeded down Lake Champlain 
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toward St Johns, and about mid 
1756 night discovered a schooner standing 

up the Lake with a fair wind, but 
such was her rapidity that they could 
not board and capture her. On the 26 th 
he landed the Mohawks who joined 
another party of them Indians then on a scout, 
and after various attempts to intercept 
the enemies battoes and the provisions 
Return "I becoming short, Rogers returned up the 
to Camgj Lake and landed on the east shore 

eight miles north of Crown point and 

the next day captured a man & his 

wife and daughter at the huts a village 

opposite to that fortress, and on 

the 22d September arrived with the prisoners 

at Winslows camp at Fort Wm. Henry. 

Soon after his return Captain Rogers 
was employed on an extensive recon 
nisance in the eastern woods. On his 
return to camp, he was joined by the 
company of Rangers under the com 
mand of his Brother Richard and 
part of a company of Stockbridge 
Indians, and took up a camp at 
Fort Edward. 

Several other expeditions were soon 
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sent dispatched down Lake George in which 
Capt Rogers, his Brother Richard and 
Capt Jacobs the commander of the Indi 
ans were employed, and in some in 
stances prisoners and scalps were brought 
into camp. 

About the 20 th of October an army 
was assembled at Fort Edward under 
Lord Lodoun and Genl Abercrombie 
ef a force it was supposed sufficient 
for the capture of Ticonderoga; but 
the season being so far advanced his 
Lordship determined to postpone the 
attempt until the next season; but 
to keep the field until French 
commander Montcalm should 
returned to winter quarters. 

Reconnoitering parties were however 
kept in motions in one of which Capt 
Rogers brought off a French sentinel 
from his post at one of there [ ] 

About the 20 th of November the main 
body of the army were ordered into 
winter quarters at Albany and New- 
York; but the rangers remained 
at Frot William Henry and Fort Ed 
ward, where two new companies 


were 



iCapt Spikemans Company was raised 

principally in the neighborhood of Lexington county of Middlesex 
in Massachusetts. Everetts ovation at that 
place April 20. 1835. 
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were added to them under the 
command the Captains Spikcmani 

and Hobbs. (Spikeman and company from Essex County, Mass.) 

Though the army had retired to 
winter quarters, the Rangers were 
kept on the alert during the winter, 
of 1757 (+1756) and three [ ] were hazardous 

and severe. In most of their winter expedi 
tions they travelled with snow shoes rackets 
on deep snows, with their provisions 
at the back, and their bivouac was was 
often on the on the snow amidst the howling 
storm and deep thick wood forest and 
none but the most hardy could 
sustain the fatigue. Brave they were 
but this was not their only qualifica 
tion: they were patient, docile, perse 
vering and possessed the bone and 
sinew of the lion and the rapidity 
of the wolf. (How unlike the tinsolled 
soldiers of the present day who excite 
the stare of our young men bred up to 
the disservice softening of domestic life?) This 

subject is [ - ] and might be extended 

but we wish to avoid depression. 

We come now to the detail of one of 
these winter expeditions which will 
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show the hazardous nature of the ranging 

service as well as the hardships incident 

to it. On the 15 th of January 1757 Capt Rogers 

received orders from the commanding officer 

at Fort Edward to proceed down Lake 

George and act against the enemy as 

opportunity circumstance might dictate; the force 

consisting of detachments from the rang 

ing companies was placed under Capt Rogers. On the 

same day he marched with part of 

the force to Fort William Henry where 

he was employed in providing provisions 

snow shoes and other necessaries until 

the 17 th , when he was joined by the 

other detachments amounting in all to about 

80 men. Among the officers were Capt Spike 

man, Lieutenants Stark and Kennedy, 

Ensigns Page, Brewer and James Rogers, 
and Mr. Baker and Gardner volunteers from the 
44 th Regiment. 

The march was on the ice of the Lake, 
at night they bivouacked at the first 
narrows ; a few of the men who had 
[ ] [ ] by fall, on themselves (on the ice were per 

mitted to return to camp, which re 
duced the party to 74, officers included, 
on the 18 th the march was continued about 

12 
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12 miles to a night camp on on the west 
side of the Lake, and the next day 3 

the march was continued three miles on the ice and 8 by land on snow shoes 

by land to their night camp. The 20 th they 

marched N by E the whole day and 

encamped about three miles from 

Lake Champlain; the next day they 

marched moved east till they came to struck the 

west shore of the Lake, about midway 

between Crown point and Ticonderoga 

and immediately discovered a sled going 

from the former latter to the former 

Soon after 8 or 10 more were seen com 

ing down the Lake: At this time 

Lieut Stark was had advanced to seize 

the first sled, and on seeing him in 

the open ground the others tacked 

about and attempted to return to their 

post; the whole party then advanced up 

on them and took seven prisoners 

their sleds and six horses; the other 

made their escape to Ticonderoga and 

gave intelligence of Rodgers position 

Being thus discovered and exposed 

to an attack by superior numbers 

Rogers ordered a retreat to the camp 

occupied the preceding night where 
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fires had been left-the day being rainy 

the arms had been wet and a fire was 

necessary to prepare dry them for action. Having 

effected this, Rodgers continued his march 

in a single file, himself with Lt. Kenne 

dy in front, Lt. Stark in the rear and 

Capt Spikeman in the centre, Ensigns 

Page and Rogers were between the front 

and centre and Ensign Brewer between 

the centre and rear; (Sergeant Walker 

commanding the rear guard) 

In this order Rogers continued the march 
about half a mile over broken ground 
when passing a ravine about 15 rods 
wide, the front having reached the 
summit height on the other west side, the enemy 
who had here formed in a [ ] small [ —} 

lar line saluted him Rogers with a vol 
ly (of about 200 shot) at the distance 
of a bout 5 few yards from his front, 
which proved fatal to Lt. Kennedy 
and Mr Gardner and the f—} volunteer, 
and wounded Capt Rogers slightly in 
in the head. The fire was immediately 
returned and the men in advance 
{—} ordered to retire to the opposite 
height side of the ravine where Rodgers expected to 

founded 
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founded a line formed by the main body 
under Lt. Stark. The enemy then passed on 
but were beaten back by a bush fire 
from the opposite height, which enabled 
the retreating men to ascend and form, 
but Capt Spikeman and several of 
the men fell, and a few were some captured. % 
Lt Stark and Mr Baker with Ensign 
Rogers, Sergeant Walker and Phillips 
were ordered to post supporting par 
ties on the flanks of the line to prevent 
the enemy from turning there it. This 
they enemy soon attempted, but were driv 
en back with loss. They next passed 
closely upon upon the front; but 
having the advantage of the ground 
and the shelter of large trees Rodgers 
maintained the position ground , and beat 
the enemy back, with loss They then 
made a second attempt to turn the 
flanks but and were again craven back 
Mr. Baker the other volunteer fell about this 
time. The fire was continued on both 
sides till darkness prevented the sight 
of objects. About the close of day Rog 
ers received a shot through his wrist 
which prevented the loading of Rogers 
his musket. 
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at length the firing eased on both each 
1757 side, the contending forces being unable 

to see each other. 

During the action the Enemy used every stratagem art 
to induce Capt. Rogers to surrender; some 
times threatening him with severity if 
Arts of 1 he refused, assuring him they expected 
the EnemyJ a large reinforcement which would 
cut up his party without mercy; 
at other times flattering and cajoling him, 
declaring it a pity that so many brave 
men should be lost; that he and his 
men should be treated with great 
compassion and kindness; calling him 
by name they gave the strongest as 
surances of their esteem and friend 
ship; but none were dismayed 
by their [ ] (or flattery) . The ene 

my were told that their opposers 
were of sufficient numbers and that 
they were determined to keep their 
ground as so long as two were left to 
stand by each other. 

Finding it hazardous to remain on the 
ground till moving so near Ticonderoga 
whence an overpowering force might 
advance upon him, Rogers commenced 

a 
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a retreat (in the night) and the next 

morning reached Lake George, six 

miles south of the French advanced 

post, and dispatched Lt Stark & two 

men to Fort William Henry 30 miles to procure 

conveyances for the wounded; and 

the next morning the party was met at the fort [ ] by a party 

detachment with a sled under the command of 

Lt. Buckley of the rangers at the first 

narrows . The whole of Rogers party 

then consisted of only 48 effective and 

six wounded men who arrived at 

the fort the same evening January 23d 

Capt Rogers loss in this affair, besides 
Capt. Spikeman, Lt. Kennedy, Mr Baker 
and Mr Gardiner, the two latter volunteers 
who acted as officers, was 10 non commissioned 
officers & soldiers, 6 wounded and limping; 

The enemys force was estimated at 250 
French and Indians, and their loss, accord 
ing to reports afterwards obtained from 
the enemy, 116 killed & wounded- proba 
bly the disparity is too great. 

This action was the first fair trial of 
the Prowess of the Rangers in fair fight; 
most of their previous exploits were obtained 
through out, [ ] and daring ad 

venture; but here their firmness 
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was put to a severe test, and it was honora 

ble in the result. In his report of the 

affair Rogers said, “the officers and soldiers 

he commanded, who survived the first 

onset, behaved with the most undaunted 

bravery and resolution, and seemed to 

vie with each other in their respective 

stations who should excel” If the 

If the enemy were so numerically superior 

as is stated, it would appear that 

they might have thrown a part of 

their force into Rogers rear while a 

sufficient force [ ] remained in his front 

and thereby defeated him; but this 

being neglected until night set in, 

afforded Rogers a fair opportunity 

to retreat from his position without 

much further obstruction from his enemy. 

one circumstance relating to his order 

of march presents itself to the military 

eye. It seems he kept out no advanced 

party, and that the attack was made 

on his front by surprise. With a 

a few men small party in advance, under a trusty 

officer sergeant, the enemy would have been 

discovered before the main body en 

tered the ravine, and a line might 

have 



+ march of the party on its outward trace in the snow, by which 

the enemy were enabled to choose their ground for an ambuscade was hardly 

within the rules of circumspection, while another route might have 

been selected, without materially measuring the distance. 
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have been formed on the height opposite 

to the enemy before they could have at 

tacked it, which might probably would have rendered the 

affair less disastrous to Rogers. The ^ retrograde + 

In a system subsequently laid down for 
the march of his Rangers, he Rogers directed 
that in all cases a small party shall 
pervade the main body, twenty or more 
yards; and also move on the flanks where the 
ground will would admits of it. The want 
of circumspection in this march may 
have taught him the importance of a 
small van guard; and in his future 
marches with a considerable force he 
invariably provided with that necessary 
appendage [ ]. 

The wound which Capt Rogers received 
in his late the action, rendering him incapa 
ble of active service for some time and 
he repaired to Albany to obtain surgi 
cal aid and to wait on the commander 
in chief. On the 5 th of March he was 
taken ill with the small pox which 
kept him some time longer from the ranging ser 
vice. In the mean time he received 
orders to augment his company to 100 
men, with one Capt. two Lieutenants 
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one Ensign, and four noncommissioned of 
ficers. Several new companies were raised 
about this time one in the Jersies and 
another in New Hampshire, under the 
Catains Burgin and Sheppard, and 
Lt. Starks was promoted to a Captaincy 
An expedition against Louisburg be 
ing resolved on a strong force assembled 
at New-York under Lord Louden, 
and Captains Rogers and Starks were 
ordered to join the army with their 
rangers. On the 19 20 th of June a fleet 
left Sandy hook for Halifax with 
the troops on board and after a short 
passage arrived at that port. 

While at that place the rangers 
were employed on various expeditions 
to different places but nothing of 
importance occurred. A French fleet 
of a superior force having arrived 
at Louisburgh, the expedition against 
that place was abandoned and the 
army returned to New-York & the ran 
gers were soon after ordered to Fort Edward 
to resume their former service 
During the absence of the main army 
Monsieur [ ] Montcalm passed [ ] up 
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Lake George with a strong force 
and invested Fort William Henry 
and the intrenched camp on the ad 
jacent height. The garrison was com 
manded by Col. Monroe a British 
officer, who defended the fort and 
camp seven days against the batte 
ries of Montcalm; but and receiving no 
relief from Genl. Webb, who command 
the English army at Fort Edward, 
he was compelled to capitulate to the 
enemy. The garrison was allowed permitted 
to retain their arms and return 
to fort Edward under the protection 
of a French guard. But for some 
cause not satisfactorily explained 
the guard was not furnished, and 
the captured troops commenced their 
march without the promised aid. 

The French Indians had discovered indicated a 

disposition to attack plunder the prisoners 

some time before they commenced 

the march, and before they had 

rear had gained much distance 

from the works, they fell upon 

them in the most ferocious manner, 

and murdered and plundered 
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them without mercy, and several hund 
1757 red fell under their knives and toma 

hawks, to save their lives the troops 
broke and scattered in the woods, per 
sued by the Indians. Many were 
stripped of their cloths even to nudity 
Severe ~j and in that plight lay in the woods 
sufferings/ and swamps through the succeeding 
night, and some did not reach fort Ed 
ward under several days. The scene 
is too horrid for description, and 
was considered as highly disgrace 
ful to the French commander and 
his “most Christian Majesties troops”. 

A short time prior to this siege, Capt 
Richard Rogers the brother of Capt 
Robert Rogers, died of the small pox 
at fort William Henry; and such 
was the resentment of the Indians 
against the officers of the rangers that on finding 
the place where his body was interred 
they dug it from the grave and 
took the scalp from the skull. 

This ferocity highly irritated the 

rangers, and if they [ -]4n 

stead , in then - then future operations 

they were induced in some instance to retaliate, it was 
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no more than is common to all human 
nature. The ferocity of the Indians 
was not forgotten; and if the French 
some times suffered in consequence 
of it, they might look to their military 
commander for redress the cause. 

Soon after his return to fort Edward 
Capt Rogers was ordered on reconnoitering 
expeditions towards the French forts, 
in one of which the gallant Lord 
Howe who had recently arrived 

from England [ -}, accompanied him, to 

acquaint himself with the service 
of the rangers in the woods. 

About this time 56 volunteers from 
the regular troops were formed into 
a company, and placed under the 
charge of Capt. Rogers to be instructed 
in the ranging service; and to facile 
tate there instruction he reduced 
to writing a set system of rules for them to 
follow, as well as those already un 
der his command. They Rules were com 
prised in 28 sections, in which the 
modes of marching through woods, on [ ] 

ing, posting guard, sentinels, forming for action 
fireing & skirmishing advancing and retreating, cross[in]g 
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streams and lakes and various other 

precepts, essential in the ranging service 

were laid down with [ ] and 

judgment- covering much knowledge 

of his profession- A maxim never to 

be departed from by an officer is informed: viz: to pre 

serve a firmness and presence of mind 

on all occasions 4 

After the capture of fort William Henry 
fort Edward became the advanced post 
of the British army at which Col. Howe 
land was entrusted with the command 
during the winter following 1757; the 
Rangers were posted on the island 
adjacent to the fort, but parties were 
frequently sent out for discovery. December 
17 th Capt Rogers with 150 men marched 
to reconnoiter Ticonderoga, the snow 


J These rules and instructions are inserted 
in his journal, published in 1765 and for the 
partisan officers these are highly valuable. 

With a few additions, embracing a short man 
ual exercise, bugle 
and other signals for 
the movements in action they would 
afford a good system of instruction for 
our militia crops; and perhaps contain 
all that is important for them to learn in time of 
peace. They are also useful for regular troops 
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being then about three inches, and 

the next moving fifteen. The march was 

continued down the west side of Lake George 

to a point within 600 yards of Ticonde 

roga and lay which Rogers [ ] in several divisions to 

seize prisoners, and by showing them 

selves, to draw out a party of the enemy 

Several stragling men were seized and 

a number of cattle and other stores of 

enemy destroyed. The detachment then returned to 

camp. 

Soon after this reconnaissance Capt. 

Rogers received was promoted to the rank 
of Major and several additional Com 
panies of Rangers were raised and placed 
under his command; the officers to receive 
the same pay as those of like rank in 
the regular forces. 

Though Rogers was now to act in a 
higher grade, his operations did not [ ] 

[ ] differ: as senior capt. he had been 

commander of the detachments sent on 
his various expeditions, by which he 
was taught the hazardous duties 
of the Petite Guerre; but though the 
influence of station he no doubt could 
exact from his subordinates a more 
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implicit obedience to orders and in 
traduce a more rigid discipline among 
his soldiers; and from this period small 
reconnoitering parties were generally entrusted 
to subordinate officers. But his corps 
still continued to act in advance of the 
Army, and his duties were still arduous 
and fatiguing. 

On the 10 th of March 1758 the Major 
Rogers was detached from Fort Edward with 
180 men to beat up the French quarters 
at Ticonderoga and vicinity. The 
snow was deep, and the weather severe 
and Lake George bridged with ice. 

The first night here camped at half 
way brook on the lake George road and 
the next night at the first narrows at in 
the lake the and parties were sent to recon 
neiter down the lake to [ ]. The next day (the 

12 th ) he halted at Sabbath day point, having 
discovered some indications of the enemy, 
who it seems had obtained information 
of his advance. 

At the commencement of night the 
detachment proceeded on the ice, at Liet. 
and 15 men proceeding the columns some 
on scates, and a flanking party on 

the 
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left, near the west shore, until they 
arrived within eight miles of the French 
advanced post, when a soldier on scates 
from the van guard met Rogers and 

requested him to halt as informing him they the advance party 
had discovered a fire on the east shore. 

The van guard was then called in and 

those whole proceeded to the west shore 

where the hand sleighs and packs were 

concealed in a thicket, and preparation 

made for an attack on the enemy; but 

on advancing to arriving at the east shore none enemy 

were found, and it was concluded that 

the light seen, proceeded from phosphe 

rce wood. Rogers then retraced his steps 

to the packs and remained there during 

night without fires. 

To avoid the enemy discovery who might be on the lake Rogers resolved to 
proceeded by en land, upon snowshoes, 
the snow 4 feet, keeping on the back of a the mountain 
hording on the lake. At 12 oclock, he 
halted two miles west of the French 
advanced post and permitted the men 
to refresh themselves until 3 o’clock 
intending at night to ambuscade their 
roads and seize f—} their parties. 

At 3 oclock the march was continued 
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in two divisions of files; Capt Buckley leading 
one and Major Rogers the other having 
a creek rivulet a small some distance from the left 
and a the steep mountain on the right, and 
a rear & front guard under subaltern officers. 

The party kept close to the mountain 
and proceeding in this order about Vi 

mile, the advanced officer informed officer of the advanced and reported to 

the Major that the an enemy were in view 

to the number amount of about 100 chiefly indi 

ans. Packs were immediately deposited 

and preparation made for battle; the 

enemy were proceeding up the creek 

upon the ice, Ensign MDonald com 

manding the advance, was directed to 

form a line fronting the creek and 

out as a flanking party on the right 

and the main body to advance with 

in a few yards of the creek, where 

the ground was higher than that 

to the right towards the mountain, 

and from an extended line. 

The Indians unconscious of the vicinity contiguity 
of Rogers party, continued to advance 
until they arrived in front of his Reg 
ers line; and their front nearly oppo 
site to his left, when Rogers discharged 

his 
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his musket as a signal for a general fire 

which was then given with deadly effect: 

at least 40 indians were prostrated on 

and the rest retreated followed by a 

part of the troops liner Rogers believing he had 

defeated the enemy, ordered Ensign M’ 

Donald to head the flying the fugitives 

that more might escape; but he soon 

found the party he had defeated were 

only the advance party of a another force of about 600 

Canadians and Indians then approaching 

to engage him. A general attack soon commenced and 

Rogers drove back his line to the foot 

of the mountain, losing 50 men in the 

movement. The enemy pressed on but 

were at length compelled to retire; but 

they soon rallied and advanced when 

the front and both flanks, but being 

warmly opposed, they once more 

retreated; again rallying the renewed 

the attack and were a third time driven 

back, 

Determined on victory the enemy once 
more returned to the charge, and sent 
200 indians were seen ascending 
the mountains on Rogers right to gain 
his rear (See page 69 for Continuation) 
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Civilization 

Note. In the American magazine 

published at Boston June 1837, we 
have a plan, or Diagram, of the ancient work 
found on Rock River (See No. 11 of the 
above table of contents). It is said to be on 
the a west branch of that River, in a west 
erly direction from millwake River 
which empties into Lake Michigan from 



the west side. The plan is said to be 

delineated from a survey made by a 

gentleman who visited it last season 

(1836) and the ruins was- discovered by the military 

in Black Hawks war. 

If the discovery is real, why do we not 
have more about it? Were I in the 
Country, not a stone in the ruins should remain 
without a strict examination, and 
plans and minute description should be 
forwarded to our Literary and Philosoph 
ical societies. 

As described, the ruins are entirely dif 
ferent from any that have been found 
in North America, excepting those in Mex 
ico, and they furnish an important 
link in the Chain connected with the 
History of that Country as well as of the origin 
of the Indians of America. Let not the 
subject be last amidst the rage of specu 
lation and other paltry pursuits 
of our people. If the story is a farce 
let it be made known. 



Note Major Rogers 

Major Rogers went to England soon after 
the conclusion of hostilities in America and 
resided there until the year 1775 when he 
returned to his native Country. He visited Cam 
bridge & Medford then occupied by the Con 
tinental troops. Washington refused him 
permission to enter the camp, but Col. 

Stark and others of his companions 
in Arms visited him at the Hotel in Med 
ford. He soon after joined Sir William Howe 
at New-York; but in a short time, re 
turned to England and never visited 
this country again. 

He was a man of great presence of mind, 
intrepidity and perseverance in the ac 
complishment of his plans; and would 
no doubt have acted a distinguished 
part in the Revolution, had he chosen the 
side of the people. He was a man of six 
feet in height, well proportioned, and 
one of the most active and athletic men 
of his time. The Indians entertained a great 
dread of him, and with very good reason. 



The late Genl Stark, who had been 
for years the companion and friend of 
Rogers, gave him full credit for his cour 
age, and was of opinion that he would 
have proved a true man to his native 
country, had not suspicions been en 
tertained of his designs. He was denounc 
ed as a tory before he had avowed 
his principles. Washington considered 
him as a British agent, and as such, 
prohibited his entering the camp- 
Extract from the Appendix to the 
Reminiscences of the French war of 
1755, embraced in a small vol. 
containing the Life of Gen. John Stark 
printed at Concord NH, 1831 



